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About this Book 


This book is a compilation of texts from a variety of sources conveying the 
teachings of Daoism (also spelled Taoism). This anthology is intended to 
provide in a single place the most essential of Daoist scriptures as well as 
key modern Daoist teachings that are now available in English translation. 
Thus, it is intended to provide access to the key concepts, fundamental 
spiritual teachings, basic beliefs, and ethics of the Daoist religion, as well as 
instructions on the main Daoist self-cultivation practices. 


The original sources from which each text was extracted are mentioned at 
the beginning of each chapter and cited in the bibliography at the end of this 
book. In many cases, the titles of the texts were modified to be more 
complete, to match updated or more commonly used versions of their titles, 
or to designate a certain selection with a new title. Also, throughout the 
texts Chinese characters along with Hanyu Pinyin (and in some cases 
alternative English translations) have occasionally been inserted for special 
terms to better indicate to the reader the exact term that had been used. 


This book is not an official publication and is created for free distribution. 
Its purpose is to make the key teachings of Daoism accessible to people 
around the world who do not have the means or ability to do the necessary 
research or gather the necessary resources to learn these teachings. 


The first version of this book was created in August of 2020. Later, an 
expanded, more complete, and partly reorganized edition was released in 
September. The current and final edition — created and released in 
November — has some additions to the bibliography, an alternative 
translation for the Tidnyinzi in Part II, and various other minor edits 
throughout other parts of the book. 


The Editor 
November, 2020 


I. FOUNDATIONS OF DAOISM 


The Scripture of the Dao and Virtue 
(#22, Dao Dé Jing) 
By the Old Master (4, Ldozi / Lao-Tzu) 
Translated by Livia Kohn 


The following was extracted from Livia Kohn’s The Taoist 
Experience. 


Section I: The Tao that Can’t be Told 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Tao [38, Dao] is what gave Taoism its name, both the ancient 
philosophy and the later religion; the Tao is their most fundamental concept, 
what occupies the place of the sacred in their very center. 


The Tao is ineffable and beyond human comprehension; thus it is spoken 
about as nameless, formless, and obscure, with the help of contradictory 
metaphors and paradoxes. To speak about the Tao is, in fact, to “tao” it — 
something that cannot possibly succeed, yet has to be continuously 
attempted if there is to be a teaching in its name. 


The Tao, if we then try to grasp it, can be described as the organic order 
underlying and structuring and pervading all existence. It 1s organic in that 
it is not willful, but it is also order because it changes in predictable 
rhythms and orderly patterns. If one is to approach it, reason and the 
intellect have to be left behind. One can only intuit it when one has become 


as nameless and as free of conscious choices and evaluations as the Tao 
itself. The Tao cannot be described in ordinary language, since language by 
its very nature is part of the realm of discrimination and knowledge that the 
Tao transcends. Language is a product of the world; the Tao is beyond it — 
however pervasive and omnipresent it may be. The Tao is transcendent and 
yet immanent. It creates, structures, orders the whole universe, yet it is not a 
mere part of it. 


Crucial to the religious experience of Taoism, the Tao is always there yet 
has always to be attained, realized, perfected [4#iH, Déddo]. It creates the 
world and remains in it as the seed of primordial harmony, original purity, 
selfless tranquility. When outwardly active, it manifests as Virtue [##, Dé, 
“Inner Power’’], an orderly, measurable power of vitality that supports and 
rectifies the world, pervading life with a hue of the Tao’s radiance deep 
within. Virtue can be practiced and followed, but only so far. Perfect Virtue 
is too close to the Tao itself to be fully practiced or understood. To realize it 
one must go truly beyond. 


All Taoism centers around the Tao and its Virtue, around the ever- 
transforming power of vitality and its deep and dark yet brilliant source. 
Different schools and traditions, down to individual practitioners, have 
understood and experienced this Tao and its Virtue differently, organizing 
their religious activities accordingly and building different theoretical 
frameworks for its comprehension. There is no one Taoism and no one 
single Taoist experience. Yet there are patterns, manifestations, to be 
observed. Like the Tao, the experience 1s and yet is not, remains hidden and 
only occasionally emerges from the shadows. 


[...] 


The Daode jing, known also as the Laozi [““Old Master”’’] after its alleged 
author, a philosopher of the sixth century B.C.E., is a short text of about 
five thousand characters. It is divided into eighty-one chapters and two 
major sections, dealing with the Tao and the Virtue respectively. 


Although the concepts expressed in the text are recognized as quite ancient, 
the actual document dates from approximately 250 B.C.E. A manuscript 
copy from before 168 B.C.E. was found recently. Due to the rather 


legendary nature of its alleged author Laozi, the text is now assumed to 
consist of varied sayings of ancient masters, transmitted orally. Interpreted 
in many ways — politically, symbolically, as cultural criticism, allegory, 
popular sayings, etc. — the text in its religious reading has maintained a 
strong influence over Taoism for the past 2,500 years. 


Selections from the Daode Jing (Scripture of the Tao 
and the Virtue) 


The Tao that can be told 

Is not the eternal Tao. 

The name that can be named 
Is not the eternal name. 


The nameless is the origin of heaven and earth; 
The named is the mother of the myriad beings. 


Always remain free from desires 

And you can see its wonder. 

Always cherish desires— 

And you can only observe its outcome. 


Both these develop together 
But have different names; 
They are part of the mystery. 


Mysterious and more mysterious— 
The gate of all that’s wondrous. (chap. 1) 


The Tao is empty. 

Use it, 

It will never overflow; 
Abysmal it is— 

The ancestor of all beings. 


Blunting blades, 
Opening knots, 


Joining light, 

Merging with dust. 
Profound it is— 

Like something eternal. 


I do not know. 
Whose child is it? 
Its appearance precedes the gods. (chap. 4) 


Heaven and earth are not benevolent, 

They take the myriad beings as mere straw dogs. 
The sage is not benevolent, 

He takes the hundred families as mere straw dogs. 


The space between heaven and earth, 
Isn’t it like a bellows? 

Empty, yet never bent; 

Active, yet reaching ever farther. 


Speak much, repeat again— 
No, much better to guard it in your midst! (chap. 5) 


The valley spirit [4$4#, Guishén] does not die, 

It is called the mysterious female [% 4b, Xudnpin]. 
The gate of the mysterious female 

Is called the root of heaven and earth. 


Forever and ever, it exists continuously, 
Use it, yet you’ ll never wear it out. (chap. 6) 


Highest goodness is like water. 
It benefits the myriad beings 
And never contends. 

By never contending 

It is without fault. 


It rests in what the multitude disdain, 
Thus it is close to the Tao. 


Rest in goodness like you stand on the earth, 
Make your mind as good as the abyss is deep. 
Join goodness to become fully benevolent, 
Speak pure goodness for mutual trust. 


Be straight in goodness when you govern, 
Serve goodness as much as you can, 
Then you will move with goodness at all times. (chap. 8) 


Look at it and do not see it: 
We call it invisible. 

Listen to it and do not hear it: 
We call it inaudible. 

Touch it and do not feel it: 
We call it subtle. 


These three cannot be better understood, 
They merge and become one. 


Infinite and boundless, it cannot be named. 
It belongs to where there are no beings. 

It may be called the shape of no-shape, 

It may be called the form of no-form. 


Call it vague and obscure. 

Meet it, yet you cannot see its head, 

Follow it, yet you cannot see its back. 

Grasp the Tao of old and control existence now. 
Know the beginnings of old— 

And have a thread to the Tao. (chap. 14) 


Attain utmost emptiness, 
Maintain steadfast tranquility. 


The myriad beings are alive, 
And I see thereby their return. 
All these beings flourish, 


But each one returns to its root. 


Return to the root means tranquility, 
It is called recovering life. 


To recover life is called the eternal. 
To know the eternal is called enlightenment [4A, Ming]. 


If you don’t know the eternal, 
You will fall into error and end in disaster. 


Know the eternal and forgive; 
Forgive and be altruistic. 

Be altruistic and embrace all; 
Embrace all and be like heaven. 


Be like heaven and merge with the Tao, 
One with the Tao, you will last long. 
You may die but will never perish. (chap. 16). 


Forgiveness of great virtue 
Flows from the Tao alone. 
The Tao may appear as a being, 
Yet is just vague, only obscure. 


Obscure it is! It is vague! 
In its midst, some appearance. 
Vague it is! It is obscure! 
In its midst, some being. 


Serene it is! It is profound! 

In its midst, some essence. 

True this essence, nothing but so true! 
In its midst, some trust. 


From the old to today 
Its name never vanished, 
To open the beginnings of all. 


How do I know what those beginnings are? 
From this alone. (chap. 21) 


There is a being, in chaos yet complete; 
It preceded even heaven and earth. 


Silent it is, and solitary; 

Standing alone, it never changes; 

It moves around, yet never ends. 

Consider it the mother of all-under-heaven. 


I do not know its name. 
To call it something, I speak of Tao. 
Naming its strength, I call it great. 


Great — that means it departs. 
Depart — that means it is far away. 
Far away — that means it will return. 


Therefore the Tao is great, 
Heaven is great, 

Earth is great, 

The king, too, is great. 


In this enclosure, there are these four greats, 
And the king rests as one of them. 

The king follows earth, 

Earth follows heaven, 

Heaven follows the Tao. 

The Tao follows only itself. (chap. 25) 


The Tao — eternal, nameless, simple. 
Although small, 
It is subject to neither heaven nor earth. 


Kings and lords maintain it, 
And the myriad beings come to them. 


Heaven and earth are in harmony, 
And sweet dew falls. 


People do not order it, 
It is everywhere equally. 


First you control it, then names appear. 
Yet once there are names, 

Knowledge must arise of when to stop. 
Know when to stop 

And you will never perish. 


Compare how the Tao is in all-under-heaven 
To the converging of rivers and valleys 
Toward the great streams and endless oceans. (chap. 32) 


Great Tao — overflowing! 
Can be left and right! 


The myriad beings rely on it to be born. 
It never turns them away. 

Its merit, so perfect— 

Yet claims no fame for its existence. 


It clothes and nurtures the myriad beings 
Yet claims no position as their chief. 
Always free from desires— 

Call it small! 


The myriad beings return to it 
And yet never make it their chief. 
Call it great! 


To its very end 
It does not think itself great. 
Thus It can perfect its greatness. (chap. 34) 


Section II: The Sage 


Translator’s Introduction 


The fully accomplished immortal, easy traveler to the stars and companion 
of the perfected in the realm of the Tao, is still human. For the time being he 
or she has still to come back to the world of humanity, has to live among 
ordinary people, to deal with life in its various forms. Only after the 
lifespan decreed at this time has ended or when a summons to celestial 
office arrives, do immortals finally leave this world and ascend off and 
away for good. They then become one of the heavenly host, are given a 
rank in the hierarchy above, and serve in the celestial administration of this 
and the other world. 


As long as they are still with ordinary mortals, however much their heads 
and minds and feelings might rest above the clouds, immortals are human 
beings with particular characteristics; they are people with the mind of 
immortals, with powers and behavior patterns unlike the ordinary. 


Definitions and descriptions of this immortal personality differ. Most 
commonly, living immortals are described as perfected [B A, Zhénrén]. 
They are realized ones in that they have fulfilled their full potential, true 
persons in that they have become truly human. Such people are qualified by 
their unshakable equanimity in all situations. The perfected among us do 
not hasten after gain, do not take pride in their achievements, do not worry 
about their ventures, and do not despair in failure. 


They are calm and uninvolved, yet take action in just the way that is best 
for any given situation. With their hands on the pulse of nature, they are 
compassionate and understanding, compliant and gentle, helpful and 
upright. They seem to do the most outstanding feats with ease and no 
particular effort, fully in control of themselves, yet charming in their 
compliance with others. 


Their personalities are completely unified. Forgetful of themselves, they 
have no trace of ego, of selfish interests left in them. Their minds at-one 


with the Tao, living immortals are in tune with nature and true companions 
of the world. 


If one or the other of these wonder people takes up an active social role, he 
or she will become a center of society, a sage [= A, Shéngrén]. Ideally the 
ruler or at least a close adviser to the ruler, such a sage does not need to do 
much actively to make the world a better place. In fact, the more he remains 
in non-action [##4, Wiwéi], the more the Tao that is concentrated in him 
can freely radiate and thereby create harmony and openness for all. 


Without any effort, sages become models and foundations of the world as 
we know it. At one with the natural radiance of heaven, they spread 
sweetness and light wherever they go. Despite their elevated social position, 
they continue to behave with humility and in a withdrawing manner. Sages 
are whole persons whose government is beneficial to all. Their personality 
is one of complete openness, a free passageway for the cosmic energy of the 
Tao to flow from the root of creation to the benefit of all. 


One with the Tao, living immortals also have various supernatural powers. 
The Tao itself is beyond life and death, time and space, light and darkness, 
and so are its perfected. 


[...] 


The ideal human being in the Daode jing is understood more politically. 
The sage here is not only socially responsible but a key figure to the 
integrated functioning and wholeness of government and society. It is 
through him that the Tao can spread throughout the world, that the 
spontaneous flow of natural goodness can work for the benefit of all. 


In the Zhuangzi, there is a distinction between the sage (shengren) and the 
lord (junzi), the former being unobtrusive and withdrawing, a little bird 
which no one notices and who works his good in solitude. The latter, on the 
other hand, is a proud man, politically ambitious, rich and noble, full of 
troubles and the worries of the world. 


The Daode jing has the two coincide in its vision of the sage, a vision 
which becomes dominant in the later tradition. The ideal Taoist ruler is a 


sage-lord who will bring integrity to his subjects, harmony to their families, 
prosperity to their land, and Great Peace to all under heaven. Utterly open 
to the flow of the Tao, this ruler spreads its power for the sake of all. 


For more on the Daode jing, see Section 1 above (“The Tao That Can’t Be 
Told’). 


Selections from the Daode Jing (Scripture of the Tao 
and the Virtue) 


The sage rests in affairs in non-action, 
And practices the teaching of no words. 
The myriad beings are active through him 
He does not turn away from them. 

They live through him— 

He does not take possession of them. 


The sage acts in the world, 
But does not depend on it; 
His task accomplished, 

He does not stay with it. 

And because he does not stay, 
It remains. (chap. 2) 


Do not exalt the worthy! 

And the people will not compete. 

Do not value rare goods! 

And the people will not steal. 

Do not display desirable things! 

And the people’s hearts will remain at peace. 


Such is the government of the sage: 
He frees their hearts 

And fills their stomachs. 

He weakens their ambitions 

And strengthens their marrow. 


He always causes the people to be unknowing, 
Free from desires, 
So that the smart ones will not dare to impose. 


He acts in non-action, 
And there is nothing that is not well done! (chap. 3) 


Leave off learning! Be without worry! 

Leave off sageliness! Get rid of wisdom! 

The people will benefit a hundredfold. 

Leave off benevolence! Get rid of righteousness! 

The people will recover true obedience and caring love. 
Leave off skill! Get rid of profit! 

There will be no more thieves and robbers. 


Still, these are outer attitudes and not yet sufficient. 
Therefore, let the people always follow these rules: 


Manifest plainness! 

Embrace simplicity [#8#%, Baopi]! 
Reduce selfishness! 

Have few desires! (chap. 19) 


Yield and you will be whole! 

Bend and you will be straight! 

Let go and you will be rich! 

Grow old and you will be new! 

Have little and you will be gaining! 
Have plenty and you will be confused! 


Therefore the sage embraces the One [#4 —, Bdoyi] 
And becomes the model for all under heaven. 


Not presenting himself, he is radiant. 

Not thinking himself right, he is famous. 

Not pushing himself forward, he is meritorious. 
Not pitying himself, he is eminent. 


He never competes— 
None under heaven can compete with him! 


The ancients said: 

“Yield and you will be whole!” 

Are these mere empty words? 

They are not! 

The sage is whole. He follows this. (chap. 22) 


Good traveling leaves not track nor trace. 
Good speaking has not flaw nor bent. 
Good reckoning uses not counters nor devices. 


A door well shut needs no bolts, and yet cannot be opened. 
A knot well tied needs no extra rope, yet cannot be undone. 


Therefore the sage 

Is always there to help the people 
He rejects no person. 

Is always there to help all beings 
He rejects no creature. 


Thus it is said: 
He is at-one with universal light. 


For him, good people are the teachers of the bad; 

The bad their work material. 

He neither values the teachers 

Nor passionately loves the material. 

Knowing that, however wise, a person may be greatly deluded. 
Such is his essential mystery. (chap. 27) 


Know the male and keep to the female; 
Be the depth of the world. 

As the depth of the world, 

Universal virtue will never leave, 

And you return to be a small child! 


Know the bright and keep to the dark; 
Be the model for the world. 

As the model for the world, 
Universal virtue will never err, 

And you return to be without limit! 


Know glory and keep to humility. 

Be the ground of the world. 

As the ground of the world, 

Universal virtue will suffuse you 

And you return to be perfectly simple! 


In most people, 

Simplicity is lost and things take over. 

But when the sage uses it, 

He becomes a leader among officials. 

Therefore his rule is great— 

It never cuts the network of the world. (chap. 28) 


The sage has no ordinary mind; 
He makes the people’s mind his own. 


The good, I treat with goodness; 
The bad, I treat with equal goodness. 
Thus my virtue is full of goodness. 


The honest, I treat with honesty; 
The dishonest, I treat with equal honesty. 
Thus my virtue is full of honesty. 


The sage in the world 

Unites with the entire world 

And makes it his mind, 

Joins the hundred clans 

And makes them his eyes and ears. 
They are all his children. (chap. 49) 


The still is easy to grasp. 


The open is easy to plan. 
The brittle is easy to crack. 
The tiny is easy to lose. 


Act before there’s need! 
Order before there’s chaos! 


A huge thick tree grows from a tiny shoot. 
A nine-storied tower rises from a heap of earth. 
A thousand-mile journey starts with the first step. 


Act with intention and you will fail! 
Grasp hold firmly and you will lose! 


Therefore 

The sage rests in non-action and never fails, 

Is without grasping and never loses. 

People handle affairs and fail close to success. 
Take care of the end as much as of the beginning! 
There will be no failure! 


Therefore 

The sage wishes to be free from desires 
And does not value rare goods. 

He learns to be free from learning 

And recovers what the multitude has passed. 


He aids the spontaneous development of the myriad beings— 
Never dares to act. (chap. 64) 


True words are not beautiful; 
Beautiful words are not true. 

A good man does not argue; 
Who argues is not a good man. 
A wise man has no knowledge; 
Who knows is not a wise man. 


The sage does not accumulate: 


The more he does for others, 
The more he gains himself. 
The more he gives to others, 
The more he has himself. 


The way of heaven: 

Always benefit, never harm! 

The way of the sage: 

Always work, never compete! (chap. 81) 


The Book of Master Zhuang 
(HEF, Zhudngzi / Chuang-Tzu) 
Translated by Victor H. Mair 


The following was extracted from Victor H Mair’s Wandering on the 
Way. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The core of the Chuang Tzu [Zhuangzhi] was probably originally composed 
in the latter half of the fourth century B.C.E., but the text as a whole was 
not completed until toward the end of the second century B.C.E. To 
understand the nature of its compilation, we need to become familiar with 
the historical background and intellectual currents of the era when the book 
came into being. 


The Chou dynasty (circa 1111—255 B.C.E.) was founded on feudalist 
principles that worked fairly well for a little over four centuries. During the 
Spring and Autumn period (77 1—476 B.C.E., however, the authority of the 
Chou kings began to be undermined. While the Chou dynasty had not yet 


broken up entirely, it was divided into spheres of influence controlled by a 
dozen or so small feudal duchies. Late in this period, the shin (“retainer; 
knight’) arose as an important new intellectual force in China. Gradually, 
they evolved from a warrior class to an influential group of scholars and 
political theorists who actively sought to alter the policies of the various 
dukes. Confucius is a good example of one such knight-scholar. Many of 
China’s most prominent early thinkers came from this class, one of the four 
main classes of Chinese society during the latter half of the Chou period, 
the other three being farmers, artisans, and merchants. 


The Spring and Autumn period was followed by the Warring States period, 
also called the period of the Contending Kingdoms (475—221 B.C.E.). The 
deterioration of the Chou dynasty continued apace, with the imperial house 
being reduced to mere symbolic status. Real power was vested in the hands 
of the kings of the increasingly independent states who vied for hegemony. 
The number of significant states during this period was reduced to only half 
a dozen (see map, p. lv). Among themselves, they continually struggled for 
supremacy. Out of this constant conflict, two of the warring kingdoms, 
Ch’in in the far northwest and Ch’u in the south, finally emerged as the key 
powers. In 223 B.C.E., Ch’in defeated Ch’u and captured the heartland of 
China. A couple of years after that, Ch’in (whence the name China) 
established the first unified Chinese empire, the basic bureaucratic structure 
of which lasted until 1911, though undergoing countless rebellions and 
dynastic changes throughout history. To be brief, we may say that the 
Warring States period witnessed the demise of the old feudal regimes and 
their replacement by a centralized monarchy. 


In spite of the political disruption and the social chaos of the Warring States 
period, intellectually this was by far the most exciting and lively era in the 
whole of Chinese history. Peripatetic philosophers wandered through the 
length and the breadth of the land trying to get the attention of any ruler 
who might be willing to put their ideas into practice. The Warring States 
period offers many interesting parallels with developments in Greek 
philosophy that were going on at the same time. We shall touch upon some 
of them here and in the Notes, but others deserve separate, intensive 
investigation for comparative purposes. Suffice it for the moment to say that 


the majority of China’s seminal thinkers lived during this period and that it 
corresponds to the classical period of Greek philosophy. 


[...] 


To understand the Chuang Tzu, it is necessary to realize that virtually all of 
the philosophical schools of the Warring States period were in dialogue 
with each other and, furthermore, that their vigorous debates are reflected in 
the pages of this book. 


a] 


Chinese historians speak of the Hundred Schools of Thought that flourished 
during the Warring States period, a round number serving to indicate the 
many competing schools. It was indeed the most vital period in the 
development of Chinese thought. All the schools came forth in response to 
the burning realities of the day and suggested a broad spectrum of solutions 
to cure the ills of the body politic. The leading thinkers were often 
government officials themselves or itinerant scholars who traveled from one 
feudal state to another promoting their programs for social and political 
reform, trying to find a sympathetic ruler who would put them into action. 
The ideas of these Hundred Schools are preserved in the conversations 
between their masters and disciples, in memorials and other types of 
documents, and in treatises of varying lengths. The chief concepts that all of 
the schools debated included the following: 


Tao [38, Ddo] (pronounced dow) — the Way, or to be more etymologically 
precise, the Track 


Te [#, Dé] (pronounced duh) — integrity or virtue; etymologically 
rendered as “doughtiness” 


Jen [{=, Rén] (pronounced ren) — benevolence; etymologically equivalent 
to “humaneness”’ 


Yi [# / X, Yi] (pronounced yee) — righteousness; etymologically rendered 
as “justice” 


T’ien [K, 7ian] (pronounced teeyan) — heaven; etymologically equivalent 
to “divinity” 


Each school had its own particular Way or Track. The Confucians, for 
example, promoted the Way of man, and the Taoists advocated the Way of 
the Way (cosmos or a universalized concept of nature). The Chuang Tzu 
responded to nearly all the other schools of thought during the middle and 
late Warring States period. Since Master Chuang reacted to these schools, 
elements from a wide variety of sources are operative in his book. 


Of all the philosophers who were active during the Warring States period, 
Master Chuang’s closest affinities are naturally with Lao Tzu [Laozi] (the 
Old Master or Masters — there were probably more than one of them). Like 
the Old Masters, Master Chuang held that what can be said of the Way is 
not really the Way, and there are many other points of similarity between 
them. The Old Masters were the originators of the sayings that were 
compiled as the Zao Te Ching [Dao De Jing] around the end of the third 
century B.C.E. Master Chuang quotes from the Zao Te Ching repeatedly; 
dozens of examples could be cited. Those who are well acquainted with the 
Tao Te Ching will frequently notice echoes of that text in the pages of the 
Chuang Tzu. What is intriguing, however, is that they usually are not exact 
quotations. In other instances, sayings attributed to the Old Masters are not 
to be found in the standard edition of the Zao Te Ching. 


[...] 


The Chuang Tzu in its present form was certainly not written by Chuang 
Chou, the putative author. Before explaining how we know this to be the 
case, let us examine what facts may be gleaned about the life of our 
supposed author. Born around the year 369 B.C.E., Chuang Chou was from 
Meng, a district of the northern state of Sung (it lay south of the Yellow 
River near the border between the modern provinces of Shantung and 
Honan). Though Sung was considered to be a northern state, Meng was 
very close to the border with the powerful southern state of Ch’u and 
consequently strongly influenced by southern culture. It is not surprising 
that later, in an imperial proclamation of the year 742, the Chuang Tzu was 
awarded the honorific title True Scripture of the Southern Florescence 
(Nanhua then ching) [= B#, Nanhud Zhén Jing]. 


[...] 


Since the middle of the third century C.E., scholars have regarded the 
Chuang Tzu as a composite text. The current edition (standard from the 
fourth century C.E.) has thirty-three chapters, but there is good evidence 
that a fifty-two-chapter edition of the Chuang Tzu existed as late as the first 
century B.C.E. Kuo Hsiang (d. 312 C.E.), basing his work on that of a 
previous commentator named Hsiang Hsiu, wrote the first extant and what 
many consider to be the best commentary on the Chuang Tzu. By doing so, 
he secured its position as the primary source for early Taoist thought. Kuo 
Hsiang was undoubtedly also the compiler of the Chuang Tzu in its present 
form. 


The Chuang Tzu as we now have it is divided into three parts: the Inner 
Chapters (1-7), the Outer Chapters (8—22), and the Miscellaneous Chapters 
(23—33). The first seven chapters, the Inner Chapters, are considered by 
the majority of scholars to reflect best the thought of Master Chuang 
himself. Of the three sections, they are the most often translated and are 
widely considered to be the most authentic. This is not to assert, however, 
that they are the only excellent parts of the book. 


Excerpts from the Zhuangzi 
Chapter 2 
3 


“If there were no ‘other,’ there would be no ‘I.’ If there were not ‘I,’ there 
would be nothing to apprehend the ‘other.’” This is near the mark, but I do 
not know what causes it to be so. It seems as though there is a True Ruler, 
but there is no particular evidence for Her. We may have faith in Her ability 
to function, but cannot see Her form. She has attributes but is without form. 


The hundred bones, the nine orifices, and the six viscera are all complete 
within my body. With which am I most closely identified? Do you favor all 
of them equally? Or are there those to which you are partial? Assuming that 


you treat them equally, do you take them all to be your servants? If so, are 
your servants incapable of controlling each other? Or do they take turns 
being lord and subject among themselves? If not, do they have a True Lord 
over them all? Whether or not we succeed in specifying His attributes has 
neither positive nor negative effect upon the truth of the Lord. 


Once we have received our complete physical form, we remain conscious 
of it while we await extinction. In our strife and friction with other things, 
we gallop forward on our course unable to stop. Is this not sad? We toil our 
whole life without seeing any results. We deplete ourselves with wearisome 
labor, but don’t know what it all adds up to. Isn’t this lamentable? There are 
those who say that at least we are not dead, but what’s the good of it? Our 
physical form decays and with it the mind likewise. May we not say that 
this is the most lamentable of all? Is human life really so deluded as this? 
Am I the only one who is so deluded? Are there some individuals who are 
not deluded? 


5 


Speech is not merely the blowing of air. Speech is intended to say 
something, but what is spoken may not necessarily be valid. If it is not 
valid, has anything actually been spoken? Or has speech never actually 
occurred? We may consider speech to be distinct from the chirps of 
hatchlings, but is there really any difference between them? 


How has the Way become so obscured that there are true and false? How 
has speech become so obscured that there are right and wrong? Could it be 
that the Way has gone off and is no longer present? Could it be that speech 
is present but has lost its ability to validate? The Way is obscured by partial 
achievements; speech is obscured by eloquent verbiage. Thus there are 
controversies between Confucians and Mohists over what’s right and what’s 
wrong. They invariably affirm what their opponents deny and deny what 
their opponents affirm. If one wishes to affirm what others deny and deny 
what others affirm, nothing is better than lucidity. Everything is “that” in 
relation to other things and “this” in relation to itself. We may not be able to 
see things from the standpoint of “that,” but we can understand them from 
the standpoint of “this.” Therefore, it may be said that “that” derives from 
“this” and that “this” is dependent upon “that.” Such is the notion of the 


cogenesis of “this” and “that.” Nonetheless, from the moment of birth death 
begins simultaneously, and from the moment of death birth begins 
simultaneously. Every affirmation is a denial of something else, and every 
denial is an affirmation of something else. “This” and “that” are mutually 
dependent; right and wrong are also mutually dependent. For this reason, 
the sage does not subscribe to [the view of absolute opposites] but sees 
things in the light of nature, accepting “this” for what it is. 


“This” is also “that”; “that” is also “this.” “This” implies a concept of right 
and wrong; “that” also implies a concept of right and wrong. But is there 
really a “this” and a “‘that’”? Or is there really no “this” and no “that’’? 
Where “this” and “that” cease to be opposites, there lies the pivot of the 
Way. Only when the pivot is located in the center of the circle of things can 
we respond to their infinite transformations. The transformations of “right” 
are infinite and so are the transformations of “wrong.” Therefore, it is said 
that nothing is better for responding to them than lucidity. 
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To use a finger as a metaphor for the non-fingerness of a finger is not as 
good as using non-fingerness as a metaphor for the non-fingerness of a 
finger. To use a horse as a metaphor for the non-horseness of a horse is not 
as good as using non-horseness as a metaphor for the non-horseness of a 
horse. Heaven and earth are the same as a finger; the myriad things are the 
same as a horse. 


Affirmation lies in our affirming; denial lies in our denying. A way comes 
into being through our walking upon it; a thing is so because people say that 
it is. Why are things so? They are so because we declare them to be so. 
Why are things not so? They are not so because we declare them to be not 
so. All things are possessed of that which we may say is so; all things are 
possessed of that which we may affirm. There is no thing that is not so; 
there is no thing that is not affirmable. 


Thus, whether it be a tiny blade of grass or a mighty pillar, a hideous leper 
or beauteous Hsi Shih, no matter how peculiar or fantastic, through the Way 
they all become one. To split something up is to create something else; to 


create something is to destroy something else. But for things in general, 
there is neither creation nor destruction, for they all revert to join in Unity. 


Only the perceptive understand that all things join in Unity. For this reason 
they do not use things themselves but lodge in commonality... . It is all a 
result of their understanding the mutual dependence of “this” and “that.” To 
have achieved this understanding but not be conscious of why it is so is 
called “The Way.” 


[...] 
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The Way has never been divided up, speech has never been constant. It’s all 
because of “this” that there are demarcations. Let me explain what I mean 
by demarcations. There are left and right, discussions and deliberations, 
analyses and disputes, arguments and altercations. These are the eight types 
of demarcative assertions. The sages set aside without discussion what lies 
beyond the world. The sages discuss what lies within the world, but do not 
deliberate upon it. As for annals and other records of the statesmanship of 
the former kings, the sages deliberate over them but will not dispute about 
them. Therefore, wherever there is analysis, something is left unanalyzed. 
Wherever there is dispute, something is left undisputed. You may ask, 
“How can this be?” The sages embrace all things, but ordinary people 
dispute over them to show off to each other. Therefore it is said, wherever 
there is dispute, something is left unseen. 


The great Way is ineffable, great disputation is speechless, great 
humaneness is inhumane, great honesty is immodest, and great bravery is 
not aggressive. The way that displays itself is not the Way. Speech that is 
disputatious fails to achieve its aims. Humaneness that is constant cannot go 
around. Honesty that is aloof will not be trusted. Bravery that is aggressive 
will not succeed. One who does not abandon these five precepts will be 
more or less headed in the right direction. 


Therefore, he who knows to stop at what he does not know has attained the 
ultimate. Who knows the disputation that is without words and the Way that 
cannot be walked upon? If one can have knowledge of them, this is called 


the Treasury of Heaven. You may pour into it, but it never fills; you may 
dip from it, but it never empties; and you never know where it comes from. 
This is called the Inner Light. 


[...] 
14 


Once upon a time Chuang Chou dreamed that he was a butterfly, a butterfly 
flitting about happily enjoying himself. He didn’t know that he was Chou. 
Suddenly he awoke and was palpably Chou. He did not know whether he 
was Chou who had dreamed of being a butterfly or a butterfly dreaming that 
he was Chou. Now, there must be a difference between Chou and the 
butterfly. This is called the transformation of things. 


Chapter 4 
1 
Yen Hui went to see Confucius and requested permission to take a trip. 
“Where are you going?” asked Confucius. 
“I’m going to the state of Wey.” 
“What will you do there?” 


“T have heard that the Lord of Wey is behaving dictatorially in the vigor of 
his youth. He is frivolous in exercising his state prerogatives and is blind to 
his own faults. He looks lightly upon the death of his people, and those who 
die for the state fill the swamps like so many withered weeds. The people 
have no place to turn. Master, I have heard you say that one may leave a 
well-ordered state and go to one that is in chaos. ‘There are many sick 
people at the gate of a physician.’ In conformity with what you told me, I 
wish to think of a plan whereby perhaps I may cure the sickness of the state 
of Wey.” 


“Alas,” said Confucius, “I’m afraid you’ ll end up in trouble if you go there. 
The Way should not be adulterated. Adulteration leads to multiplicity, 


multiplicity to confusion, confusion to worry. When one is worried, one 
cannot be saved. The ultimate men of the past first sought to preserve it in 
themselves and only after that to preserve it in others. Before one has 
settled what one seeks to preserve in oneself, where is there any leisure to 
attend to the behavior of a tyrant? 


“Furthermore, do you know wherein integrity 1s dissipated and wherein 
knowledge is elicited? Integrity is dissipated through fame and knowledge 
is elicited by contention. Fame implies mutual conflict; knowledge is an 
instrument of contention. Both are instruments of evil and not something 
for which one should strive. 


“Besides, a person of substantial integrity and solid trust may still not gain 
the approval of others; a person who does not contend for name and fame 
may still not gain the acquiescence of others. In such circumstances, 
forcibly to flaunt talk about humaneness, righteousness, and codes of 
conduct before a tyrant would be to glorify oneself at the expense of 
another’s failings. This is called ‘hurting others.’ Those who hurt others 
will certainly be hurt by others in return. I’m afraid that you’ll be hurt by 
others! 


“What’s more, if the lord appreciates the worthy and despises the unworthy, 
what need is there for you to try to be different? If you do not offer your 
views, the prince will certainly take advantage to display his own 
eloquence. Your eyes will be dazzled, your face fall flat, your mouth mutter 
diffidently, your expression embody your submissiveness, and your mind 
will confirm it. This is to fight fire with fire, drain water with water. We 
may call it ‘excess.’ If you are compliant from the start, there will be no end 
to it. But I fear that if you speak honestly to someone who does not trust 
you, you will certainly die at the hands of the tyrant. 


“Of old, Kuan Lungp’ang was executed by Chieh and Prince Pikan was 
executed by Chow. Both had cultivated themselves as inferiors out of 
solicitude for their rulers’ subjects. As inferiors, they ran afoul of their 
superiors, consequently their lords pushed them aside. This was due to their 
love of fame. Also, of old, Yao attacked Ts’ung chih and Hsu’ao, and Yu 
attacked the freehold at Hu. These countries were reduced to haunted 
wastelands and their rulers put to death. They were constantly engaged in 


war and always on the lookout for gain. These are all examples of 
individuals who sought fame or gain. Haven’t you heard of them? Even the 
sage could not conquer the attractions of fame and gain. Can you? 
Nonetheless you must have a plan in mind. Let us hear what it is.” 


“Dignified and dispassionate, energetic and focused,” said Yen Hui. “Will 
that work?” “Oh, no! That won’t work. The Lord of Wey is overflowing 
with pride and his moods are unstable. Ordinarily people do not oppose 
him. As a result, he suppresses the persuasions of others in order to gratify 
his own intentions. It is obvious that a small daily dose of integrity would 
have no effect on him, not to mention a grand dose all at once! He will 
stubbornly refuse your attempts to transform him. Outwardly he may agree 
with you, but inwardly he will remain unreflective. How could that possibly 
work?” 


“Well, then, I will be inwardly direct but outwardly flexible and will 
complete myself through comparison to antiquity. He who is inwardly 
direct is a disciple of heaven. The disciple of heaven realizes that the son of 
heaven and himself are both born of heaven. So why should he expect that 
others will either approve or disapprove of his words? One who is like this 
will be viewed by others as an innocent child. This is what I mean by being 
a disciple of heaven. He who is outwardly flexible is a disciple of man. 
Saluting, kneeling, bowing, and scraping — these are the etiquette of a 
ruler’s subject. Everyone else does them, so why shouldn’t I? Doing what 
others do will not invite criticism from others. This is what I mean by being 
a disciple of man. Completing myself through comparison to antiquity, I 
shall be a disciple of the ancients. Although the substance of such words 
will be didactic and reproachful, they belong to the ancients, not to me. If I 
can be like this, although I am direct, I will be beyond reproach. This is 
what I mean by being a disciple of antiquity. If I can do this, will it work?” 


“Oh, no!” said Confucius. “That won’t work. You’re glibly setting up too 
many orthodox laws. Although this is a crude approach, it may save you 
from blame. Yet that’s about all it’s good for; how could it result in 
anyone’s transformation? You’re still taking the mind as your model.” 


“T have nothing further to propose,” said Yen Hui. “I venture to ask you for 
a method.” 


“Fasting,” said Confucius. “I shall explain it for you. If you do things with 
your mind, do you think it will be easy? Bright heaven will not approve one 
who thinks it will be easy.” 


“My family is poor,” said Yen Hui, “and it’s been several months since I’ve 
drunk wine or tasted meat. May this be considered fasting?” 


“This is fasting suitable for sacrifices, but it is not fasting of the mind [:L) 
#8, Xinzhdi].” 


“T venture to ask what ‘fasting of the mind’ is,” said Hui. 


“Maintaining the unity of your will,” said Confucius, “listen not with your 
ears but with your mind. Listen not with your mind but with your primal 
breath [$4, Qi]. The ears are limited to listening, the mind is limited to 
tallying. The primal breath, however, awaits things emptily. It 1s only 
through the Way that one can gather emptiness, and emptiness is the fasting 
of the mind.” 


“Before I am able to exercise fasting of the mind,” said Yen Hui, “I truly 
have an identity. But after I am able to exercise it, I will no longer have an 
identity. Can this be called emptiness?” 


“Precisely,” said Confucius. “Now I shall explain it for you. You may enter 
his realm as a wandering persuader, but don’t be attracted by fame. If he 
accepts you, present your views; if he reyects you, cease. When there is 
neither gate nor opening, if you can dwell in unity and lodge in necessity, 
you’re close to it. 


“To eliminate one’s footsteps by not walking is easy, but to walk without 
touching the ground is hard. If you are impelled by human feelings, it is 
easy to be false; if you are impelled by nature, it is hard to be false. ve 
only heard of creatures that fly with wings, never of creatures that fly with 
nonwings. I’ve only heard of people knowing things through awareness, 
never of people knowing things through unawareness. Observe the void — 
the empty room emits a pure light. Good fortune lies in stopping when it is 
time to stop. If you do not stop, this is called ‘galloping while sitting.’ Let 


your senses communicate within and rid yourself of the machinations of the 
mind. Then even ghosts and spirits will take shelter with you, not to 
mention men. This is how the myriad things are transformed. It is that to 
which Yao and Shun bound themselves, and that which Fuhsi and Chich’u 
exercised all their lives. All the more is it suited for the masses.” 


Chapter 6 
2 


Life and death are destined. Their constant alternation, like that of day and 
night, is due to heaven. What men are unable to interfere with are the 
attributes of all things. They particularly regard heaven as their father and 
love it with their very person. How much more should they love that which 
surpasses heaven! Men particularly regard their lord as superior to 
themselves and would sacrifice their very person for him. How much more 
should they be willing to do so for what is truer than any lord! 


When springs dry up, fish huddle together on the land. They blow moisture 
on each other and keep each other wet with their slime. But it would be 
better if they could forget themselves in the rivers and lakes. Rather than 
praising Yao [sage] and condemning Chieh [tyrant], it would be better for 
people to forget both of them and assimilate their ways. 


A boat may be hidden in a gully on a hill that, in turn, is hidden away in a 
marsh. We may think this is a secure arrangement, but someone strong 
might come in the middle of the night and bear (both) the boat (and the hill) 
away, unbeknownst to the sleeping owner. The idea of hiding the smaller in 
the larger is appropriate, yet things may still disappear. But if we were to 
hide all under heaven inside of all under heaven, nothing would disappear. 
This is the great attribute of the eternality of things. We are especially 
happy when we chance to take on human form. What incalculable joy there 
is in these myriad transformations, such as human form, which never begin 
to reach a limit! Therefore, the sage wanders where things do not disappear 
and all are preserved. If people will emulate one who is good at being 
young and good at growing old, good at beginning and good at ending, how 
much more should they emulate that to which the myriad things are joined 
and upon which the unity of transformation depends! 


3 


The Way has attributes and evidence, but it has no action and no form. It 
may be transmitted but cannot be received. It may be apprehended but 
cannot be seen. From the root, from the stock, before there was heaven or 
earth, for all eternity truly has it existed. It inspirits demons and gods, gives 
birth to heaven and earth. It lies above the zenith but is not high; it lies 
beneath the nadir but is not deep. It is prior to heaven and earth, but it is not 
ancient; it is senior to high antiquity, but it is not old. 


The clansman Hsiwei attained it, 
and thereby demarcated heaven and earth; 


The clansman Fuhsi [4K #€, Fuxi] attained it, 
and thereby adjusted the breath of the mother. 


Polaris [Ab 4+, Béidou, “Northern Dipper”] attained it, 
and has not deviated throughout the ages; 


The sun and moon attained it, 
and have never rested throughout the ages; 


K’anp’i attained it, 
and thereby inherited Mount K’unlun; 


P’ingyi attained it, 
and thereby wandered in the great rivers. 


Chien Wu attained it, 
and thereby dwelled on supreme Mount T’ai; 


The Yellow Emperor [#2 7, Hudangdi] attained it, 
and thereby ascended to cloud-filled heaven. 


Chuan Hsu attained it, 
and thereby dwelled in his dark palace. 


Yuch’iang attained it, 
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and stands at the north pole. 


The Queen Mother of the West [#4 = &, Xiwangmit] attained it, 
and sits at faraway Shaokuang; 

no one knows her beginning, 

no one knows her end. 


Progenitor P’eng [524H, Péngzi] attained it, 
and lived from the time of Shun 
to the time of the five hegemons. 


Fu Yueh attained it, 

and thereby became minister of Wuting, 
grandly in possession of all under heaven; 
mounted upon Sagittarius, 

riding upon Scorpio, 

he joined the arrayed stars. 


“I’m making progress,” said Yen Hui. 


“What do you mean?” asked Confucius. 


“T have forgotten rites and music.” 


“Not bad, but you still haven’t got it.” 


Yen Hui saw Confucius again on another day and said, “I’m making 
progress.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“T have forgotten humaneness and righteousness?’ 


“Not bad, but you still haven’t got it.” 


Yen Hui saw Confucius again on another day and said, “I’m making 
progress.” 


“What do you mean?” 
“I sit and forget [447m, Zudwdng].” 
“What do you mean, ‘sit and forget’? “Confucius asked with surprise. 


“T slough off my limbs and trunk,” said Yen Hui, “dim my intelligence, 
depart from my form, leave knowledge behind, and become identical with 
the Transformational Thoroughfare [Ai#i, Datong, “Great Pervasion’’]. 
This is what I mean by ‘sit and forget.’” 


“If you are identical,” said Confucius, “then you have no preferences. If you 
are transformed, then you have no more constants. It’s you who 1s really the 
worthy one! Please permit me to follow after you.” 


Chapter 11 
6 


The common people of the world are all happy when others are like 
themselves, but are displeased when others are different from themselves. 
Both the desire for others to be like themselves and the desire that others 
not be different from themselves stem from their minds being set on 
distinguishing themselves from the crowd. But have those whose minds are 
set on distinguishing themselves from the crowd really done so? Better to 
go along with the crowd by being content with what one has learned, for it 
could never match the ingenuity of the crowd as a whole. Yet those who 
desire to administer the state of another only have their gaze set on the 
profits of the rulers of the three dynasties without seeing all of the troubles 
involved. This is to try one ‘s luck with another’s state. But how often can 
one try one’s luck without bringing ruin to his state? The chances for the 
preservation of his state will not be one in ten thousand, while the chances 
that it will be ruined are more than ten thousand to one. How sad it 1s that 
those who possess the land are unaware of this! 


The possessors of the land possess the greatest of all things. Possessing the 
greatest of all things, they should not be influenced by things. Having a 
thing but not being influenced by things, therefore they can treat things as 
things. He who perceives dearly how to treat things as things is himself not 
a thing. As such, he will not merely govern the hundred clans of all under 
heaven. He will pass in and out of the six reaches of the universe, he will 
wander through the nine regions. Alone he will come, alone he will go. This 
may be termed “possessing all alone.” The man who possesses this all alone 
may be termed the noblest of all. 


The teaching of the great man is like the shadow from a form, like the echo 
from a sound. When questioned, he replies, sharing his thoughts fully and 
serving as the companion of all under heaven. He dwells in Neverland and 
travels in Utopia. He leads all of you teeming masses back to where you 
belong, to wander in limitlessness. He passes in and out of nonattachment, 
beginningless as the sun. His discourse and corporeal form join in the great 
commonality. Having joined in the great commonality, he has no self. 
Having no self, how could he have being? If you look at those who had 
being, they were the superior men of old. If you look at those who had 
nonbeing, they were the friends of heaven and earth... 


Chapter 12 
1 


Although heaven and earth are great, their evolution is uniform. Although 
the myriad things are numerous, their governance is unitary. Although the 
masses of men are multitudinous, their ruler is the one lord. The lord finds 
his source in virtue and his completion in heaven. Therefore it is said that 
the lords of dark antiquity ruled all under heaven through nonaction [# 4A, 
Wuwei], through the virtue of heaven, and that is all. 


If we observe words in the light of the Way, the names of all under heaven 
will be rectified. If we observe distinctions through the Way, the usages 
appropriate for ruler and subject will be clear. If we observe abilities 
through the Way, the officials of all under heaven will govern well. If we 
observe generally through the Way, the application of the myriad things will 
be total. Therefore, the Way is that which pervades heaven and earth, virtue 


is that which accords with the myriad things; administrative affairs are the 
means by which superiors govern the people; and skill is that which lends 
art to ability. Skill 1s linked to administrative affairs, administrative affairs 
are linked to righteousness, righteousness is linked to virtue, virtue is linked 
to the Way, and the Way is linked to heaven. Therefore, it is said, those 
among the ancients who reared all under heaven 


Were without desire, 

Yet all under heaven had enough. 
They did nothing, 

Yet the myriad things evolved. 

They were silent as the watery depths, 
Yet the hundred clans were settled. 


A record says: 


Commune with the one, 

And the myriad affairs will be completed. 
Have no mind for achievement, 

And the ghosts and spirits will submit. 
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The master said, “The Way is that which covers and supports the myriad 
things. Oceanic is its greatness! The superior man must lay his mind bare to 
it. To act through nonaction is called heaven; to speak through nonaction is 
called virtue; to love men and benefit things is called humaneness; to make 
the dissimilar similar is called greatness; to conduct oneself without 
ostentation is generosity; to possess a myriad dissimilarities is wealth. 
Therefore, to maintain virtue is called the guideline; the completion of 
virtue is called establishment; to accord with the Way is called completion; 
not to allow things to distract the will is called fulfillment. When the 
superior man understands these ten qualities, how commodious will be the 
greatness of his mind, how copious will be his flowing with the myriad 
things! Such being the case, he lets the gold lie hidden in the mountains, the 
pearls in the depths. He does not profit from goods or property, does not 
associate with honor and wealth. He does not rejoice in longevity, is not 
saddened by premature death. He finds no glory in success, no shame in 


poverty. He would not grasp at the profit of the whole world to make it his 
private possession, nor would he rule all under heaven as his personal 
distinction. His distinction lies in understanding that the myriad things 
belong to a single treasury, and that life and death have the same 
appearance. 


3 


The master said, “How deep is the dwelling of the Way! How limpid its 
purity! Without it, metal and stone would have no means to sound. Thus, 
though metal and stone have a voice, if they are not struck they will not 
sound. Who can ascertain the myriad things? 


“The man of kingly virtues proceeds in plainness and is ashamed to be 
involved with affairs. He establishes himself in the original source and his 
knowledge communicates with the spirits. Therefore, his virtue is broad and 
his mind goes forth when something stimulates it. Thus, without the Way, 
form would not be born. Without virtue, life would not be manifest. To 
preserve the bodily form and finish out one ‘s life, to establish virtue and 
manifest the Way — is this not kingly virtue? Magnificent in his sudden 
going forth and in his quick movements, the myriad things follow him! This 
we call a man of kingly virtue. 


“He sees into darkest darkness; he hears where there are no sounds. In the 
midst of darkest darkness, he alone sees a glimmer. In the midst of 
soundlessness, he alone hears harmony. Therefore, in the deepness of the 
deep, he can perceive things; in the spiritousness of the spirit, he can 
perceive essences. Thus, in his contacts with the myriad things, he provides 
for their needs through ultimate nothingness, gives them lodging through 
his timely diligence....” 
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In the grand beginning, there was only nonbeing, 
But no being and no names. 
Out of it arose the One; 


There was One, but still no form. 


From the One, things could be born, receiving what is called their virtue. 
That which still had no form was divided, yet there was no separation. 


This is called destiny. 


Through stasis and movement, things were born. As things were completed, 
various configurations were produced. 


These are called forms. 


The bodily form protects the spirit, the form and the spirit each having its 
own usages. 


This we call nature. 


Through cultivation of nature, it returns to virtue, and when virtue reaches 
its pinnacle, it is the same as at the beginning. Being the same, it is empty. 
Being empty, it is great. This is like joining in with the chirping of birds. 
Having joined in with the chirping of birds, one may join with heaven and 
earth. 


This joining is all blurry, 
As though one were stupid or muddled. 
This is called dark virtue, 
And is the same as the great confluence. 


Chapter 13 
1 


The Way of heaven revolves ceaselessly, so that the myriad things are 
brought to completion; the Way of the emperors revolves ceaselessly, so 
that all under heaven return to them; the Way of the sages revolves 
ceaselessly, so that all within the seas submit to them. He who understands 
heaven, who is conversant with the sages, and who comprehends the virtue 


of emperors and kings throughout the six directions of the universe and the 
four regions, acts spontaneously but is always obliviously still. The stillness 
of the sage is not because stillness is said to be good and therefore he is 
still. It is because the myriad things are unable to disturb his mind that he is 
still. When water is still, it clearly reflects whiskers and brows. It is so 
accurate that the great craftsman takes his standard from it. If still water has 
such clarity, how much more so pure spirit! The stillness of the mind of the 
sage is the mirror of heaven and earth, the looking glass of the myriad 
things. 


Emptiness, stillness, placidity, mildness, quietude, indifference, nonaction 
— these are the root of heaven and earth, the substance of the Way and 
virtue. Therefore, emperors, kings, and sages rest in them. Resting, they are 
empty; empty, they are full; full, they are prepared. Empty, they are still; 
still, they begin to move; moving, they attain. Still, they are nonactive; 
nonactive, they entrust the responsibility for affairs to others. Nonactive, 
they are content; content, anxiety, and trouble cannot discomfit them; so 
their longevity will be great. 


Emptiness, stillness, placidity, mildness, quietude, indifference, nonaction 
— these are the root of the myriad things. Understanding this as the south- 
facing ruler, Yao was lord; understanding this as the north-facing minister, 
Shun was his subject. Occupying a superior position with this 
understanding is the virtue of emperors, kings, and the son of heaven; 
occupying an inferior position with this understanding is the Way of dark 
sages and plain kings. Those who withdraw into retirement with this 
understanding and wander at leisure will win the admiration of recluses 
from the rivers, lakes, mountains, and forests. Those who come forward 
into active life and succor the world with this understanding will achieve 
great accomplishments and brilliant fame by uniting all under heaven. Still, 
they are sages; moving, they are kings. Nonactive, they are respected; 
simple as an uncarved block, no one under heaven can contest with them 
for excellence. 


The clear understanding of the virtue of heaven and earth is called the 
“sreat root” and “the great ancestor.” It is that whereby one is in harmony 
with heaven. Evenly adjusting all under heaven with it, one may be in 


harmony with men. Being in harmony with men is called “human joy.” 
Being in harmony with heaven is called “heavenly joy.” 


Master Chuang said, “My teacher, oh my teacher! He blends the myriad 
things, but is not righteous; his benefits reach to a myriad generations, but 
he is not humane. He is senior to high antiquity, but is not aged. He covers 
heaven, supports earth, and carves out a host of forms, but is not skillful. 
This is what I mean by heavenly joy. Therefore, it 1s said, ‘He who knows 
heavenly joy walks with heaven in life and evolves with things in death. In 
stillness, he shares the same virtue as yin; in movement, he shares the same 
current as yang.’ Thus, he who knows heavenly joy will find no complaint 
from heaven, no censure from men, no encumbrance from things, and no 
reproach from ghosts. Therefore, it is said, ‘His movement is heaven; his 
stillness 1s earth. Once his mind is fixed, heaven and earth are rectified. His 
animus does not tire; his anima does not weary. Once his mind is fixed, the 
myriad things submit.’ In other words, extending his emptiness and stillness 
to heaven and earth, conversant with the myriad things, this is called 
heavenly joy. Heavenly joy is the mind of the sage whereby he rears all 
under heaven.” 


[esos 
Chapter 14 
5 
When Confucius was in his fifty-first year, he still had not heard the Way. 
He went south to P’e1 to see Old Longears [Laozi / Lao-Tzu]. “Have you 


come, sir?” asked Old Longears. 


“T have heard, sir, that you are a worthy from the north. Have you also 
attained the Way [##38, Déddo]?” 


“T haven’t attained it yet,” said Confucius. 


“How have you sought it?” asked the Old Master. 


“TI have sought for it in regulations and computations, but after five years I 
still haven’t attained it?’ 


“Then how did you seek it?” asked the Old Master. 


“T sought for it in yin and yang, but after twelve years I still haven’t attained 
Ite” 


“So!” said the Old Master. “If the Way could be presented, then everyone 
would present it to his lord. If the Way could be offered, then everyone 
would offer it to his parents. If the Way could be told, then everyone would 
tell it to his brothers. If the Way could be given, then everyone would give 
it to his descendants. However, the reason why one cannot do these things 
is that if there is no host for it within, it will not stay, and if there is no sign 
of it without, it will not proceed. If that which goes forth from within is not 
received without, the sage will not let it go forth. If that which enters from 
without has no host to receive it within, the sage will not deposit it there. 
Fame is a public instrument upon which one may not draw too often. 
Humaneness and righteousness are the inns of the former kings in which 
one should not dwell for long, but stay only one night... . 


“The ultimate men of the past borrowed a way through humaneness and 
lodged temporarily in righteousness, so that they could wander carefreely in 
emptiness, eat in the fields of plainness, stand in the garden of 
unindebtedness. Carefreeness implies nonaction, plainness implies easy 
nourishment, unindebtedness implies non-expenditure. The ancients called 
this ‘wandering about to pluck the truth.’ 


“He who considers wealth to be right will not part with his earnings. He 
who considers prominence to be right will not part with his fame. He who is 
partial to power will not share its handle with others. Grasping them, he 
trembles; letting go of them, he grieves. Yet he has not the slightest 
introspection to perceive that which he ceaselessly pursues. He is one of 
heaven’s condemned. 


“Resentment and kindness, taking and giving, admonition and instruction, 
sparing and killing — these eight are the instruments of rectification, but 
only she who complies with the great transformation without impediment 


can make use of them. Thus it is said, ‘Rectitude is rectification.’ The gate 
of heaven will not open for she whose mind does not believe this to be so.” 
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When Confucius met Old Longears, he told him about humaneness and 
righteousness. 


“In winnowing,” said Old Longears, “the chaff can get in your eyes and 
blind you so that heaven, earth, and the four directions will all change their 
places. If mosquitoes and snipeflies pierce your skin, you won’t be able to 
sleep the whole night long. But there is no greater confusion than that 
caused by humaneness and righteousness which maliciously muddle one ‘s 
mind. If, siz, you were to cause all under heaven not to lose the simplicity of 
the unhewn log, you too could move with the abandon of the wind and 
stand forth in the wholeness of integrity. Instead, why must you overexert 
yourself as though you were carrying a bass drum and looking for a lost 
son? The swan does not bathe every day, yet it is white; the crow does not 
smudge itself every day, yet it is black. The natural simplicity of black and 
white is not worth disputing over; the spectacle of fame and praise is not 
worth bragging about.” 


Confucius did not speak for three days after returning from this meeting 
with Old Longears. 

“When you met Old Longears, oh master,” asked his disciples, “how did 
you admonish him, as you surely must have?” 


“Now, in him I have finally seen a dragon! “said Confucius. “Coiled up, his 
body is complete; extended, his scaly patterns are whole. He rides on the 
cloudy vapors and is nourished by yin and yang. My mouth fell open and I 
couldn’t close it; my tongue arched upward so I couldn’t even utter a 
halting word. How could I have admonished Old Longears?” 


“So,” asked Tzukung, “then can this man really remain still as a corpse with 
a dragonish presence, silent in the depths with a thunderous voice, setting 
forth in movement like heaven and earth? May I also have the opportunity 
to observe him?” Whereupon he went to see Old Longears with an 
introduction from Confucius. 


Old Longears was just on the verge of squatting reposefully in his hall when 
he received Tzukung. “I’m getting on in years,” he said softly. “What are 
you going to caution me about?” 


“The government of all under heaven by the three august sovereigns and the 
five emperors was dissimilar,” said Tzukung, “but the fame that accrued to 
them was the same. How is it that you alone consider them not to have been 
sages?” 


“Come forward a little, young man’” said Old Longears. “Why do you say 
that their government was dissimilar?” 


“Yao passed the throne to Shun, and Shun passed it to Yu,” was the answer. 
“Yu relied on his strength and T’ang on his troops. King Wen went along 
with the tyrant Chow and dared not go against him. King Wu went against 
Chow and dared not go along with him. That’s why I said they were 
dissimilar.” 


“Come forward a little bit more, young man,” said Old Longears. “I will tell 
you about the government of all under heaven by the three august 
sovereigns and the five emperors. When the Yellow Emperor governed all 
under heaven, he made the people of one mind. If someone’s parent died 
and he did not weep, no one would blame him. When Yao governed all 
under heaven, he made the minds of the people biased. If someone 
disregarded the norm in the mourning garments he wore for his own parent, 
no one would blame him. When Shun governed all under heaven, he made 
the minds of the people competitive. Pregnant women still gave birth after 
ten months, but their children could talk five months after they were born, 
and they began to recognize people before they were toddlers. 
Consequently, people began to die prematurely. When Yu governed all 
under heaven, he made the minds of the people deviant. Men began to 
scheme and routinely resorted to force of arms. Claiming that they were 
killing robbers, not people, they considered themselves a breed apart, as did 
all under heaven. Hence, all under heaven were in a great panic, and the 
Confucians and the Mohists arose. It was because of their doing that there 
first came to be morality, but what can you say of the way things have 
ended up now? 


“T tell you, we may speak of the three august sovereigns ‘governing’ all 
under heaven, but it is governing in name only, for there is no greater 
disorder than that which they caused. The knowledge of the three august 
sovereigns rebelled against the brightness of the sun and moon, conflicted 
with the essence of the mountains and rivers below, and disrupted the 
procession of the four seasons in between. Their knowledge was more fatal 
than the sting of a scorpion or the bite of a pit viper. Insecure in the reality 
of their nature and destiny, they still considered themselves sages. Is this 
not shameful?” 


Tzukung stood there disconcerted and ill at ease. 


lesa 
Chapter 19 
2 


Sir Master Lieh [9], Liézi] inquired of Yin, the Director of the Pass [fa 
47F, Guanling Yin], saying, “The ultimate man can walk under water 
without drowning, can tread upon fire without feeling hot, and can soar 
above the myriad things without fear. May I ask how he achieves this?” 


“It’s because he guards the purity of his vital breath,” said Director Yin, 
“it’s not a demonstration of his expertise or daring. Sit down, and I will tell 
you. 


“Whatever has features, images, sound, and color is a thing. How, then, can 
one thing be distanced from another? And are there sufficient grounds for 
giving some precedence over others? They are merely forms and color, that 
is all. But a thing that is created from formlessness may end in non- 
evolution. How could other things impede someone who attains this in the 
highest degree? She will dwell in non-excessiveness, hide in non- 
causability and wander where the myriad things have their beginnings and 
ends. She will unify her nature, nurture her vital breath, and consolidate her 
integrity so as to communicate with that which creates things. Being like 


this, she will preserve the wholeness of her heavenly qualities and her 
spirituality will be flawless, so how could things enter and affect her? 


“If a drunk falls from a carriage, even if it is going very fast, he will not die. 
His bones and joints are the same as those of other people, but the injuries 
he receives are different. It’s because his spirit is whole. He was not aware 
of getting into the carriage, nor was he aware of falling out of it. Life and 
death, alarm and fear do not enter his breast. Therefore, he confronts things 
without apprehension. If someone who has gotten his wholeness from wine 
is like this, how much more so would one be who gets his wholeness from 
heaven! The sage hides within his heavenly qualities, thus nothing can harm 
him.... “ 


[ise | 
Chapter 21 
4 


Confucius went to see Old Longears, who had just finished shampooing and 
was disheveling his hair so it could dry. He was so absorbed that he seemed 
inhuman. Confucius waited on him off to the side for a while and then went 
over to introduce himself. “Were my eyes deceiving me? Or were you really 
like that? Just now your physical body was stiff as a withered tree, sir. You 
seemed to have left everything behind, parted company with humanity, and 
were standing there in solitude.” 


“T was letting my mind wander in the origin of things,” said Old Longears. 
“What do you mean?” asked Confucius. 


“The mind is so confined that one cannot know it; the tongue is so tied that 
one cannot tell of it. But I shall try to describe it for you roughly. 


“The ultimate yin is austere; the ultimate yang is dazzling. Austerity comes 
forth from earth and dazzlement issues from heaven. When these two are in 
communication, harmony is achieved and things are born. Perhaps there is 
something regulating this, but no one has seen its form. Dissolution and 


generation, fullness and emptiness, now dark, now bright; the sun shifts and 
the moon evolves — daily this process goes on, but no one sees its effect. 
Birth has that from which it sprouts; death has that to which it returns. 
Beginning and ending are opposed to each other in randomness, but no one 
knows where they conclude. If it is not like this, then who is the ancestor of 
it all?” 


“May I ask how you let your mind wander in this realm?” said Confucius. 


“The attainment of this,” said Old Longears, “is the ultimate beauty and the 
ultimate joy. She who attains ultimate beauty and wanders in ultimate joy is 
called the ultimate woman.” 


“T would like to hear about your method,” said Confucius. 


“Herbivorous animals are not vexed by a change of pasture; aqueous insects 
are not vexed by a change of water. This is because a small transformation 
is carried out without the loss of a greater constant, so that pleasure, anger, 
sorrow, and joy will not enter the breast. It is under heaven that the myriad 
things are unified. When they achieve unity and share it equally, their four 
limbs and hundred members of the body become so much dust and dirt; 
death and life, ending and beginning become as day and night; none of this 
can confound them, and much less can the distinctions between gain and 
loss, between misfortune and fortune. Abandoning subject status is like 
abandoning a clump of mud, because one knows that one’s person is more 
valued than the subject status. Value lies in oneself and is not lost by a 
change of status. Since there are myriad transformations that never begin to 
reach a limit, which of them is sufficient to trouble the mind? He who is 
already a doer of the Way comprehends this.” 


Confucius said, “Your integrity is a companion of heaven and earth, Master, 
yet you borrow ultimate words to cultivate the mind. Were there any 
gentlemen of antiquity who could get beyond this?” 


“No,” said Old Longears. “The babbling of water is its natural quality, not 
an intentional act. The relationship of the ultimate man to integrity 1s 
similar in that nothing can escape its influence though he does not cultivate 
it. He is like heaven which is naturally high; like earth which is naturally 


substantial; and like the sun and moon which are naturally bright. What 
need is there for him to cultivate it?” 


Confucius went out and reported what he had heard to Yen Hui, saying, “Is 
not my relationship to the Way like that of a bug in a vat of vinegar? Had 
the master not lifted up the lid, I would not have known the great perfection 
of heaven and earth.” 


lees | 
Chapter 22 
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Confucius inquired of Old Longears, saying, “Today we are at leisure, so I 
venture to ask about the ultimate Way.” 


Old Longears said, “You must fast so as to cleanse your mind, purify your 
spiritual essence, and purge your knowledge. The Way is profound and 
difficult to describe, but I shall give you a rough outline of it. 


Luminosity is produced from darkness, 
Differentiation is produced from formlessness, 
Essence is produced from the Way, 

Basic form is produced from essence, 

And the myriad things 

produce each other through their forms. 


Therefore, 


Those with nine orifices are womb-born, 
Those with eight orifices are egg-born. 


The Way 


Comes without a trace, 
Goes without a horizon, 
Has neither gate nor house, 
Extends majestically 


in all four directions. 
Those who encounter it have 


Strong limbs, 

Expansive thoughts, 

Keen hearing, 

and clear eyesight. 

Using their minds is not toilsome. 


Without it, 


Heaven would not be high, 

Earth would not be broad, 

The sun and moon would not progress, 
The myriad things would not prosper. 


Is this not the Way? 


“Furthermore, erudition does not necessarily imply knowledge and 
disputation does not necessarily imply wisdom, so the sage severs himself 
from them. That which may be added to without increasing and subtracted 
from without decreasing is what the sage protects. Deep as the ocean, 
towering as a mountain, it comes to an end then starts all over again. In full 
measure, it conveys the myriad things without neglecting any of them. (The 
way of the superior man, however, has to do with externals, does it not?) 
The myriad things all go to it for their sustenance yet there is no deficiency. 
Is this not the Way? 


“Here is a man of the Middle Kingdom who is neither yin nor yang and 
who dwells between heaven and earth. For the moment he is a man, but he 
will return to the source. Viewed from the root, life is a mere effervescence 
of things. Although one may have a long life or a premature death, there’s 
not much difference between them. One might say that it is only a matter of 
moments, surely insufficient to determine whether Yao is right and Chieh is 
wrong. 


“Fructiferous plants have their principles and human relationships, though 
difficult, have that whereby they mesh. When the sage encounters affairs, 
he does not go against them; when he passes beyond them, he does not 
maintain them. To respond to things through adjustment is integrity; to 
respond to things as a companion is the Way. It was thus that the emperors 
thrived and the kings arose. 


““Man’s life between heaven and earth is like a white colt passing a crack in 
the wall — suddenly it’s finished. Rapidly surging, all things come forth; 
smoothly subsiding, all things reenter. Having evolved they are born, then 
they evolve again and are dead. Living things are sorrowed by it; mankind 
is saddened by it. But it’s only the untying of a heavenly bow-case, the 
emptying of a heavenly book-bag. With a flurry and a flourish, the animus 
and the anima depart, and then the body follows. This is the great returning! 


“From formlessness to form, from form to formlessness — this is known to 
all men in common, but not something to which one who will attain the 
Way [##18, Dédao, “Attain the Dao’’] attends. This is something which is 
discussed by the masses of men in common, but he who attains it does not 
discuss it, and those who discuss it do not attain it. Even the clear-sighted 
do not encounter it, so better to remain silent than dispute over it. The Way 
cannot be heard, so better to stop up your ears than listen for it. This 1s what 
is meant by the great obtainment.” 
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Master Easturb inquired of Master Chuang, saying, “Where is the so-called 
Way present?” 


“There’s no place that it is not present,” said Master Chuang. 

“Give me an example so that I can get an idea,” said Master Easturb. 
“Tt’s in ants,” said Master Chuang. 

“How can it be so low?” 


“It’s in panic grass.” 


‘‘How can it be still lower?” 
“It’s in tiles and shards.” 
‘‘How can it be still lower?’ 


“Tt’s in shit and piss.” 


Master Easturb did not respond. “Your questions,” said Master Chuang, 
“did not touch the substance of the matter. When the superintendent of 
markets asked the manager of a market why he stepped on hogs, he was 
told that the deeper the foot sinks the fatter they are. Just don’t try to be so 
specific, because there’s no escape from things. The ultimate Way is like 
this, as are great words. ‘All-around,’ ‘everywhere,’ and ‘all-inclusive’ are 
three different names for the same reality. They all indicate unity. 


“Let’s go wandering in the Never-never Palace where we’ ll join in mutual 
discussion that will be endless. Let’s participate in nonaction — how placid 
and quiet we’d be! How still and pure! How in tune and at ease! How 
vacuous our wills would be! We’d go without knowing where we’d reach; 
we’d come without knowing where we’d stop. Then after we had gone and 
come, we wouldn’t know where we’d end up. We’ll go roaming in vacancy. 
Great knowledge would enter in without our knowing when it would be 
exhausted. 


“That which makes things has no boundaries with things, but for things to 
have boundaries is what we mean by saying ‘the boundaries between 
things.’ The boundaryless boundary is the boundary without a boundary. 


“We speak of fullness and emptiness, of decline and decay, but that which 
causes fullness and emptiness is neither full nor empty, and that which 
causes decline and decay neither declines nor decays. That which produces 


the roots and the tips is neither root nor tip, and that which causes things to 
accumulate and disperse neither accumulates nor disperses.” 


The Book of Master Lie 
(FF, Liézi / Lieh-Tzu) 


Translated by Eva Wong 


The following was extracted from Eva Wong’s Teachings of the Tao. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Lieh-tzu [Liezi] is a collection of stories and philosophical musings. It 
contains materials written over a period of six hundred years (between 300 
BCE and 300 CE). There were twenty sections in the original collection, 
and these were condensed into the eight sections we have today. 


During the hundred years or so after it was compiled, the Lieh-tzu did not 
receive the kind of attention that was given to the 7ao-te ching and the 
Chuang-tzu. Most scholars believed that its teachings were similar to those 
of the Chuang-tzu, which was sufficient for gaining an understanding of 
Taoism of the Warring States and early Han periods. If not for the efforts of 
a scholar of the Eastern Chin (317-420 CE) who edited and wrote a 
commentary on it, the Lieh-tzu probably would have disappeared into 
oblivion. 


Although the Lieh-tzu was written by more than one person and the text that 
we have today is incomplete, it contains some of the best presentations of 
the teachings of Taoism. Its down-to-earth, humorous, and amusing 
discussion of the Tao, human nature, and issues that are remarkably relevant 
to our times make it one of the most accessible Taoist texts ever written. 


The following excerpts are from my book Lieh-tzu: A Taoist Guide to 
Practical Living. In this book I attempted to present the teachings of the 
Lieh-tzu by bringing out the “intention” or “voice” of the text. While books 
are meant to be read, voices are meant to be listened to. In the Lieh-tzu I 
tried to let the text speak as if the philosopher were talking directly to the 
reader. It is not a translation in the strict sense because I have elaborated on 
some parts and amalgamated others. Some hard-to-pronounce Chinese 
names have been omitted to facilitate the continuity of listening to the text. 
I hope that this method of presenting the Lieh-tzu conveys the feel of 
listening to one of the greatest teachers of Taoism. 


Excerpts from the Liezi 
That Which is not Born gives Birth to Everything 


Lieh-tzu was a humble and sincere person. His thoughts and actions tell us 
he was “uncommonly common.” He was unassuming and never displayed 
his learning. He lived a simple and quiet life and did not compete with 
others for recognition. Therefore, although he had lived in the kingdom of 
Cheng for forty years, people in positions of power saw him only as a 
common citizen. Throughout his life, Lieh-tzu never made a name for 
himself. 


Without the burdens and problems associated with fame and fortune, Lieh- 
tzu could live leisurely and be free to do what he liked and go where he 
wanted. To Lieh-tzu, being an unknown citizen was better than being a 
person of power and responsibility. In a time when politicians played games 
of intrigue, Lieh-tzu felt it was better to remain silent and be truthful to 
oneself. 


Of course, there are certain things that even a wise sage cannot escape. But, 
not being bound by custom and social convention, Lieh-tzu was able to deal 
with adversity much better than anyone else. One year, a famine occurred in 
Cheng, and Lieh-tzu decided to move to the kingdom of Wei to see if he 
could make a living there. Moreover, he thought this would give him an 
opportunity to travel to an unknown country and broaden his learning. 


While Lieh-tzu was preparing to leave, a group of his students came to him. 
They were worried that their teacher might leave them for a long time. They 
knew Lieh-tzu did not follow any routine, and, if the mood suited him, he 
might wander for months or years before returning. Therefore, they wanted 
their teacher to give them some words of wisdom before he departed. 


Lieh-tzu was not a person given to casual chatting. After his students 
begged him tirelessly for half a day, he finally said, ““Think about this. Old 
man sky never says a word, but we can see that everything has its place in 
the universe. Nature has a lot to teach us. All you need is to open your eyes 
and look. The changes you see in nature follow a course. The four seasons 
behave in a regulated way. In truth, all human matters follow the same 


principles as the workings of the sky and earth. What more is there for me 
to say?” 


His students were not satisfied and continued to pester him with questions. 
One student said, “Sir, even if you feel there is nothing for you to say, you 
can at least tell us what your teacher Hu-tzu taught you.” Lieh-tzu was 
silent for a while. Then he smiled and said, “Actually, my teacher Hu-tzu 
did not say much. He told us to let everything go according to its natural 
way. However, I did remember a few things he mentioned to some of my 
fellow students. I’ll share them with you now.” 


Here is what Master Hu-tzu taught: 


There are many things in the universe that we don’t understand. For 
example, some plants and animals require help from others to grow and 
survive, while others don’t. We humans rely on plants and animals for food. 
We also need some of our community to farm the land and raise the 
livestock to sustain the rest of us. On the other hand, cacti can grow in the 
most hostile conditions and they do not need much support to survive. In 
general, those that are less dependent on the external environment for 
support will find it easier to survive than those that do. They will not die 
when their supporting environment disappears. 


However, we should not look down on those who need to depend on others 
for survival. We should let them grow naturally in their own way, for their 
mode of living has its place in maintaining the balance of the universe. If 
we tried to change their way of life, we would upset the balance of things, 
and the order of the universe would be disturbed. 


All things have their place in the universe, whether it 1s active or passive, 
moving or not moving. They fulfill their function in the world simply by 
being what they are. Everything plays a part in the process of creating, 
nourishing, transforming, and destroying. The creation of one thing is the 
destruction of another, and the destruction of one thing is the creation of 
another. In this way, life carries on in the universe. In every moment there is 
birth and death and there is coming and going. This process never stops. . . . 


If we understand that birth and death are part of the natural order of things, 
we will know that our lives cannot be controlled by our own efforts, and 
coming and going are not our own doing. At birth, we take a shape and 
form; in growth, we undergo development and change; and when our course 
has run out, we dissolve and return to where we were before we were born. 


If we know the order of things, we will understand that when intelligence 
and wisdom have reached their zenith, they will begin to fade and decay. 
The rise and fall of shapes, colors, thoughts, and feelings are not subject to 
control. Because we don’t know whence they come or where they go, we 
can only say that everything that is born comes from the not-born. 


[esa 
Riding on the Wind, Floating with the Clouds 


Lieh-tzu had the immortal Old Shang for a teacher and the sage Pai-kao-tzu 
as a friend. After he had finished his training, he came home riding on the 
wind and floating on the clouds. 


A man named Yin-sheng heard about Lieh-tzu’s feat and wanted to learn 
this skill of riding on the wind. So he went to Lieh-tzu and asked to be his 
student. So intent was Yin-sheng on learning this skill that he stayed at 
Lieh-tzu’s home and kept pestering the teacher with questions. This went on 
for several months, but Lieh-tzu only ignored him. 


Yin-sheng began to get impatient and then angry that Lieh-tzu was not 
teaching him. One day, he left in a huff. 


When Yin-sheng got home, he calmed down and realized he had been 
stupid and impulsive, so he went to Lieh-tzu and asked to be his student 
again. Lieh-tzu simply said, “Why did you come and then leave and then 
return?” 


Yin-sheng said, “When I first came to ask you to teach me, you ignored me. 
So I got annoyed and left. Then I realized I was too impatient and reckless, 
so I came back to ask you to accept me as a student again.” 


Lieh-tzu said, “I had thought you were intelligent, but now I can see you are 
quite stupid. Listen to what I went through when I learned from my 
teachers.” 


Lieh-tzu said: 


“When I asked Old Shang to be my master and Pai-kao-tzu to be my friend, 
I decided to work hard to discipline my body and mind. After three years, I 
was afraid to have notions of right and wrong and I did not dare to speak 
words that might offend or please. It was only then that my master glanced 
at me and acknowledged my presence. Five years later, I thought freely of 
right and wrong, and spoke freely of approval or disapproval. My master 
gave me a smile. Seven years later, my thoughts came naturally without any 
conceptions of right and wrong, and words came naturally without any 
intention of pleasing or offending. For the first time, my master invited me 
to sit by his side. Nine years later, no matter what came to my mind or what 
came out of my mouth, there was nothing that was right or wrong, pleasing 
or offending. I did not even entertain the idea that Old Shang was my 
master and Pai-kao-tzu was my friend. 


“Tt was then I became aware that there was no barrier between what was 
inside and what was outside. My body was illuminated by a bright light. I 
heard with my eyes and saw with my ears. I used my nose as mouth and my 
mouth as nose. I experienced the world with the totality of my senses as my 
spirit gathered and my form dissolved. There was no distinction between 
muscles and bones. My body stopped being heavy and I felt like a floating 
leaf. Without knowing it, I was being carried by the wind. Drifting here and 
there, I did not know whether I rode on the wind or the wind rode on me.” 


He then looked at Yin-sheng and said, “You had only been here for less than 
an hour and you got dissatisfied that you were not taught. Look at your 
condition. The parts of your body do not cooperate; the vapors of the sky 
and earth do not enter your body; your joints and bones are so heavy that 
you can’t even move. And you want to learn how to ride on the wind?” 


When Yin-sheng heard these words he was ashamed and did not ask again 
about riding on the wind. 


Life — Temporarily Staying in the World; Death — Temporarily 
Leaving 


Yang-chu said: 


“If you live to be a hundred, it is considered a long life. However, only one 
in a thousand persons is that lucky. But if we take a person who has lived a 
hundred years and look at the time he has spent in his life, we will realize 
that a hundred years is not a long life. Out of these years, childhood and old 
age take up at least half the time. In addition, half the day he 1s asleep. Not 
to mention the hours during the day that he has idled away. What does that 
leave him? Moreover, if you take out the times when he is ill, sad, confused, 
suffering, and not feeling good, there isn’t much time left that he can enjoy 
or be free. 


“Some people think they can find satisfaction in good food, fine clothes, 
lively music, and sexual pleasure. However, when they have all these 
things, they are not satisfied. They realize happiness is not simply having 
their material needs met. Thus, society has set up a system of rewards that 
go beyond material goods. These include titles, social recognition, status, 
and political power, all wrapped up in a package called self-fulfillment. 
Attracted by these prizes and goaded on by social pressure, people spend 
their short lives tiring body and mind to chase after these goals. Perhaps this 
gives them the feeling that they have achieved something in their lives, but 
in reality they have sacrificed a lot in life. They can no longer see, hear, act, 
feel, or think from their hearts. Everything they do 1s dictated by whether it 
can get them social gains. In the end, they’ve spent their lives following 
other people’s demands and never lived a life of their own. How different is 
this from the life of a slave or a prisoner? 


“The ancients understood that life is only a temporary sojourn in this world, 
and death is a temporary leave. In our short time here, we should listen to 
our own voices and follow our own hearts. Why not be free and live your 
own life? Why follow other people’s rules and live to please others? When 
something enjoyable comes your way, you should enjoy it fully. Don’t be 
imprisoned by name or title, for social conventions can lead you away from 
the natural order of things. It doesn’t matter whether you will be 
remembered in generations ahead, because you will not be there to see it. 


“Why spend your life letting other people manipulate you just to get a name 
and reputation? Why not let your life be guided by your own heart and live 
without the burdens of fame and recognition?” 


The Book of Master Wen 
(SF, Wéenzi | Wen-Tzu) 


Translated by Thomas Cleary 


The following was extracted from Thomas Cleary’s Vitality, Energy, 
Spirit. 


Translator’s Introduction 


After the downfall of Liu An, the disappearance of the Huai-nan masters, 
and the establishment of Confucian orthodoxy in the second century B.C.E., 
the classical Taoist tradition of the Zao-te Ching [Dao De Jing], the 
Chuang-tzu |Zhuangzi|, and the Huai-nan-tzu [Huainanzi] went 
underground. There remained considerable private interest in Taoism 
among the Confucian intelligentsia, but over the course of the Han dynasty 
their “Taoism” became mixed with superstitions and mechanical thought 
systems characteristic of hybrid Han Confucianism. Among Taoist purists, 
it is said that so-called Real People [BH A, Zhénrén], or true Taoist adepts, 
went into hiding during the Han dynasty and did not reemerge for hundreds 
of years. 


The Wen-tzu (Wenzi) occupies a unique position in this complex historical 
context. Its compilation 1s attributed to a disciple of Lao-tzu, with virtually 
all of its contents presented as sayings of Lao-tzu himself. Although later 
Taoist literature includes many texts ascribed to Lao-tzu, they refer to the 


ancient master by honorific epithets attached to him as the apotheosized 
founder of Taoism, a transhistorical immortal reappearing in the world from 
age to age. Wen-tzu, on the other hand, uses the names Lao-tzu and Lao 
Tan, suggesting greater antiquity. This is reinforced by the contents of the 
work, which follow more closely on the classic tradition than do later texts 
attributed to the transcendental personalities of the founder. Non-Taoist 
historical evidence would seem to indicate that the text may have been 
compiled around 100 B.C.E., not long after the Huai-nan-tzu, and later 
augmented to form an expanded version. Linguistic evidence also suggests 
an early Han dynasty origin. 


The Wen-tzu contains many extracts from its predecessors, Tao-te Ching, 
Chuang-tzu, and particularly the Huai-nan-tzu. In a sense, the Wen-tzu may 
be considered something like an early commentary on these texts, or an 
attempt to continue the classic tradition after its fall from political grace. In 
terms of format the Wen-tzu follows the Tao-te Ching; generally abstract 
and timeless like its model, the Wen-tzu does not include the kind of stories 
and allusions that make Chuang-tzu and Huai-nan-tzu extravagantly 
colorful and difficult to read. It does, nevertheless, contain many images 
and metaphors that are not found in the earlier texts but are effective in 
illustrating and vivifying the ancient teachings. Like the Huai-nan-tzu, its 
immediate predecessor, the Wen-tzu embraces a wide range of related 
topics, from physiology and health lore to social and political science. 


Excerpts from the Wenzi 
Lao-tzu said: 


Consider the world light, and the spirit is not burdened; consider myriad 
things slight, and the mind is not confused. Consider life and death equal, 
and the intellect is not afraid; consider change as sameness, and clarity is 
not obscured. 


Perfected people lean on a pillar that is never shaken, travel a road that 1s 
never blocked, are endowed from a resource that is never exhausted, and 
learn from a teacher that never dies. They are successful in whatever they 


undertake and arrive wherever they go. Whatever they do, they embrace 
destiny and go along without confusion. Calamity, fortune, profit, and harm 
cannot trouble their minds. 


Those who act justly can be pressed by humanitarianism but cannot be 
threatened by arms; they can be corrected by righteousness but cannot be 
hooked by profit. Ideal people will die for justice and cannot be stayed by 
riches and rank. 


Those who act justly cannot be intimidated by death; even less can those 
who do not act at all. Those who do not act deliberately have no burdens. 
Unburdened people use the world as the marker of a sundial: above they 
observe the ways of perfected people to delve deeply into the meanings of 
the Way and virtue; below they consider the behaviors customary in the 
world, which are enough to induce a feeling of shame. 


Not doing anything with the world is the drum announcing learning. 


Lao-tzu said: 


Those who are known as Real People are united in essence with the Way, so 
they have endowments yet appear to have none; they are full yet appear to 
be empty. They govern the inside, not the outside. Clear and pure, utterly 
plain, they do not contrive artificialities but return to simplicity. 


Comprehending the fundamental, embracing the spirit, thereby they roam 
the root of heaven and earth, wander beyond the dust and dirt, and travel to 
work at noninvolvement. Mechanical intelligence does not burden their 
minds; they watch what is not temporal and are not moved by things. 


Seeing the evolution of events, they keep to the source. Their attention is 
focused internally, and they understand calamity and fortune in the context 
of unity. They sit unconscious of doing anything, they walk unconscious of 
going anywhere. 


They know without learning, see without looking, succeed without striving, 
discern without comparing. They respond to feeling, act when pressed, and 


go when there is no choice, like the shining of light, like the casting of 
shadows. They take the Way as their guide; when there is any opposition 
they remain empty and open, clear and calm, and then the opposition 
disappears. 


They consider a thousand lives as one evolution, they regard ten thousand 
differences as of one source. They have vitality but do not exploit it; they 
have spirit but do not make it labor. They keep to the simplicity of 
wholeness and stand in the center of the quintessential. 


Lao-tzu said: 


Those whom we call sages rest peacefully in their places according to the 
time and enjoy their work as appropriate to the age. 


Sadness and happiness are deviations of virtue; likes and dislikes are a 
burden to the mind; joy and anger are excesses on the Way. 


Therefore their birth is the action of nature, their death is the transformation 
of things. 


When still, you merge with the quality of darkness; when active, you are on 
the same wave as light. 


So mind is the master of form, spirit is the jewel of mind. When the body is 
worked without rest, it collapses; when vitality is used without rest, it is 
exhausted. Therefore sages, heedful of this, do not dare to be excessive. 


They use nonbeing to respond to being, and are sure to find out the reason; 
they use emptiness to receive fullness, and are sure to find out the measure. 
They pass their lives in peaceful serenity and open calm, neither alienating 
anyone nor cleaving to anyone. 


Embracing virtue, they are warm and harmonious, thereby following 
Nature, meeting with the Way, and being near Virtue. They do not start 
anything for profit or initiate anything that would cause harm. Death and 
life cause no changes in the self, so it is called most spiritual. With the 


spirit, anything that is sought can be found, and anything that is done can be 
accomplished. 


Lao-tzu said: 


Rank, power, and wealth are things people crave, but when compared to the 
body they are insignificant. Therefore sages eat enough to fill emptiness 
and maintain energy, and dress sufficiently to cover their bodies and keep 
out the cold. They adjust to their real conditions and refuse the rest, not 
craving gain and not accumulating much. 


Clarifying their eyes, they do not look; quieting their ears, they do not 
listen. Closing their mouths, they do not speak; letting their minds be, they 
do not think. Abandoning intellectualism, they return to utter simplicity; 
resting their vital spirit, they detach from knowledge. Therefore they have 
no likes or dislikes. This is called great attainment. 


To get rid of pollution and eliminate burdens, nothing compares to never 
leaving the source. Then what action will not succeed? 


Those who know how to nurture the harmony of life cannot be hooked by 
profit. Those who know how to join inside and outside cannot be seduced 
by power. 


Beyond where there is no beyond is most great; within where there is no 
within is most precious. If you know the great and precious, where can you 
go and not succeed? 


Lao-tzu said: 


Those who practiced the Way in ancient times ordered their feelings and 
nature and governed their mental functions, nurturing them with harmony 
and keeping them in proportion. Enjoying the Way, they forgot about 
lowliness; secure in virtue, they forgot about poverty. 


There was that which by nature they did not want, and since they had no 
desire for it they did not get it. There was that which their hearts did not 


enjoy, and since they did not enjoy it they did not do it. 


Whatever had no benefit to essential nature they did not allow to drag their 
virtue down; whatever had no advantage for life they did not allow to 
disturb harmony. They did not let themselves act or think arbitrarily, so their 
measures could be regarded as models for the whole world. 


They ate according to the size of their bellies, dressed to fit their bodies, 
lived in enough room to accommodate them, acted in accord with their true 
condition. 


They considered the world extra and did not try to possess it; they left 
everyone and everything to themselves and did not seek profit. How could 
they lose their essential life because of poverty or riches, high or low social 
status? 


Those who are like this can be called able to understand and embody the 
Way. 


Lao-tzu said: 


The energy [3A, Qi] that people receive from nature is one in terms of the 
feelings of the senses toward sound, form, scent, and temperature. But the 
way in which it is managed differs: some die thereby, and some live 
thereby; some become exemplary people, some become petty people. 


The spirit [4#, Shén] is where knowledge gathers; when the spirit is clear, 
knowledge is illumined. Knowledge is the seat of the heart [1 Xi]; when 
knowledge is objective, the heart is even. 


The reason people use limpid water for a mirror, not a moving stream, is 
that it is clear and still. Thus when the spirit is clear and the attention 1s 
even, it is then possible to discern people’s true conditions. 


Therefore use of this inevitably depends on not exploiting. When a mirror is 
clear, dust does not dirty it; when the spirit is clear, habitual cravings do not 
delude it. 


So if the mind goes anywhere, the spirit is there in a state of arousal; if you 
return it to emptiness, that will extinguish compulsive activity, so it can be 
at rest. This is the freedom of sages. This is why those who govern the 
world must realize the true condition of essence and life before they can do 
SO. 


Lao-tzu said: 


Sages close up together with darkness and open up together with light. Able 
to reach the point where there is no enjoyment, they find there is nothing 
they do not enjoy. Since there is nothing they do not enjoy, they reach the 
pinnacle of enjoyment. 


They use the inner to make the external enjoyable, and do not use externals 
to make the inner enjoyable; therefore they have spontaneous enjoyment in 
themselves, and so have their own will, which is esteemed by the world. 
The reason it is so is that this is essential to the world in the world’s own 
terms. 


It is not up to another, but up to oneself; it is not up to anyone but the 
individual. When the individual attains it, everything is included. 


So those who understand the logic of mental functions regard desires, 
cravings, likes, and dislikes as externals. Therefore nothing delights them, 
nothing angers them, nothing pleases them, nothing pains them. Everything 
is mysteriously the same; nothing is wrong, nothing is right. 


So there is consistent logic for men and consistent behavior for women: 
they do not need authority to be noble, they do not need riches to be 
wealthy, they do not need strength to be powerful; they do not exploit 
material goods, do not crave social reputation, do not consider high social 
status to be safe and do not consider low social status to be dangerous; their 
body, spirit, energy, and will each abides in its proper place. 


The body is the house of life; energy is the basis of life; spirit 1s the 
controller of life: if one loses its position, all three are injured. Therefore 
when the spirit is in the lead, the body follows it, with beneficial results; 


when the body is in the lead, the spirit follows it, with harmful results. 
Those people whose lives are gluttony and lust are tripped and blinded by 
power and profit, seduced and charmed by fame and status, nearly beyond 
human conception. 


When your rank is high in the world, then your vitality [#8, Jing] and spirit 
are depleted daily, eventually to become dissipated and not return to the 
body. If you close up inside and keep them out, they have no way to enter. 
For this reason there are sometimes problems with absentmindedness and 
work being forgotten. 


When the vitality, spirit, will, and energy are calm, they fill you day by day 
and make you strong. When they are hyperactive, they are depleted day by 
day, making you old. 


Therefore sages keep nurturing their spirit, make their energy gentle, make 
their bodies normal, and bob with the Way. In this way they keep company 
with the evolution of all things and respond to the changes in all events. 


Their sleep is dreamless, their knowledge is traceless, their action is 
formless, their stillness is bodiless. When they are present, it is as if they 
were absent; they are alive, but are as if dead. They can appear and 
disappear instantaneously, and can employ ghosts and spirits. 


The capabilities of vitality and spirit elevate them to the Way, causing 
vitality and spirit to expand to their fullest effectiveness without losing the 
source. Day and night, without a gap, they are like spring to living beings. 
This is harmonizing and producing the seasons in the heart. 


So the physical body may pass away, but the spirit does not change. Use the 
unchanging to respond to changes, and there is never any limit. What 
changes returns to formlessness, while what does not change lives together 
with the universe. 


So what gives birth to life is not itself born; what it gives birth to is what is 
born. What produces change does not itself change; what it changes is what 
changes. This is where real people roam, the path of quintessence. 


The Book of the Huainan Masters 
(4€FAF, Hudindnzi / Huainan-Tzu) 


Translated by Eva Wong 


The following was extracted from Eva Wong’s Being Taoist. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Huainanzi [is] a text compiled by a prince of the early part of the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.C.E.—220 C.E.). The prince ruled the fiefdom of Huainan 
and became known as Huainanzi, the sage of Huainan. Huainanzi was a 
patron of Taoist practitioners: scholars, alchemists, diviners, herbalists, and 
magicians. Often he would invite Taoists to give talks on topics such as the 
nature of the Tao, the nature of reality, and the importance of virtue in 
leadership and everyday life. The book Huainanzi is a compilation of these 
teachings. 


Because the prince ruled a small kingdom and was a member of the Han 
royal family, the main focus of the collected teachings was on how to lead 
and govern in an enlightened way. Huainanzi himself was a public figure, 
accustomed to administering a state, enforcing laws, maintaining public 
safety, and taking care of the citizens. For these reasons, the book 
Huainanzi 1s the most suitable text for expounding the art of leadership in 
the public life of a Taoist. 


The key to leadership is the view of vastness. For the prince of Huainan, a 
leader must embrace an outlook that is vast and limitless. Small view and 
pettiness have no place in the mind of a leader. The enlightened leader is 
one who allows things to run their natural course instead of imposing his or 
her will on them. Just as the Tao benefits and accommodates all, the leader 


thinks and acts for the good of all. Knowing that ambition creates 
disharmony, the leader does not push him- or herself and others beyond the 
limits of physical strength and mental ability. 


To maintain a view of vastness, a leader needs to understand the nature of 
reality and the interdependency of all things. In the natural order, yin and 
yang are balanced. The leader observes the natural world, understands its 
transient nature, intuits that which is constant, and acts in harmony with all 
of it. Policies are made with a sensitivity to changes in the seasons, the 
cycles of waxing and waning of the five elements (metal, wood, water, fire, 
and earth), and the rise and fall of yin and yang. 


The thoughts and actions of an enlightened leader are founded on virtue. If 
a leader embraces virtue, there will be no need for harsh laws, cold justice, 
debates on ethics, and rule by consensus. Instead of benefiting small but 
powerful interests, policies would be made to benefit all. In the words of 
Huainanzi, in countries that are led by enlightened leaders, “warhorses will 
be retired to roam the pastures, and soldiers can return home to farm and 
make furniture.” In our day and age, this is equivalent to saying that 
lobbyists will disappear and there won’t be a need for standing armies or 
even peacekeeping forces. 


For the prince of Huainan, the essence of leadership lies in embracing virtue 
and being connected to the Tao. A leader acts by not forcing, leads by not 
bragging, and commands respect by not threatening. Finally, the highest act 
of a leader is to leave with no trace when his or her work is done. 


Excerpts from the Huainanzi 
The Tao 


The Tao envelops the sky, covers the earth, and extends beyond the four 
directions. Its height cannot be measured, and its depth cannot be fathomed. 
It embraces the universe and gives birth to all things. Like water gushing 
from a spring, it flows everywhere and penetrates everything. Rising and 
falling, swirling and churning, it separates yin from yang, earth from sky, 
and muddy from clear. Stand it up, and it can hold the sky and support the 


earth; lay it down, and it can circle the oceans. Time does not affect it. Use 
does not exhaust it. Expand it, and it will fill the vastness of space; shrink it, 
and you can hold it in your hand. Depending on the circumstances, it can be 
small or large, dim or bright, weak or strong, soft or hard, and crooked or 
straight. 


The Tao embraces the sky and the earth. It harmonizes yin and yang and 
maintains the balance in nature. Time and space exist because of it. The 
sun, the moon, and the stars shine because of it. In it, softness realizes its 
fullest potential and subtleties achieve their greatest limits. Because of tt, 
the mountains are high, the seas are deep, animals run, and birds fly. The 
Tao has no form or shape, but its power is endless. All things are created 
from it, but in creating and nourishing the myriad things, its energy is not 
exhausted. 


The Tao is simple yet profound. Rising, it does not gain height; falling, it 
does not flatten out. Multiply it, and it does not increase; subtract from it, 
and it does not decrease; divide it, and it does not diminish. Strike it, and it 
is not injured; excavate it, and it does not deepen; fill it, and it is not raised. 


The Tao is elusive and intangible. Look for it, and it cannot be found; listen 
to it, and it cannot be heard. It is as ungraspable as space and as deep as a 
cavern, but it resonates to every change in the universe. It stretches out 
when it needs to expand; it contracts when it needs to be small. Rising with 
yang and sinking with yin, it can be high or low, long or short, round or 
square, curved or straight. Because it has no definite shape and form, it can 
adjust to every possible situation and blend with every conceivable 
condition in the universe. 


The Tao gives birth to all things but is not consumed by them. It is 
responsible for their growth but does not direct their destiny. Mammals, 
reptiles, amphibians, fish, birds, and insects live because of the natural way 
of the Tao, but they do not feel indebted to it. They die because of the 
natural way of the Tao, but they do not blame or resent it. Animals appear 
to have a better understanding of the Tao than we humans do, because we 
praise the Tao when we succeed and curse it when we fail. 


Water lilies are rooted in water, and trees are rooted in the earth. Birds fly in 
the sky, mammals run on the earth, fish swim in the waters, and tigers and 
leopards prowl in the mountains. This is the natural way of things. Rub two 
pieces of wood against each other, and you will have fire. Heat metal with 
fire, and the metal will lose its shape. Round objects spin on the surface of 
water, and hollow objects float. Such are the laws of nature. 


When the spring wind blows, soft rains fall to nourish the earth. In the 
season of growth, birds lay eggs and mammals give birth. Leaves sprout 
and flowers bloom. No one has to tell the trees to grow and the animals to 
procreate, because this is the natural way of things. When the autumn wind 
blows, frost covers the ground. In the season of waning, leaves wither and 
fall. Mammals and birds feed constantly, building the energy that will help 
them survive the winter. Insects and reptiles hide beneath the earth. Trees 
shed their leaves and send their energy into the roots. Fish swim to the 
bottom of lakes. Life seems to disappear from nature, but no one is 
responsible for the disappearance. 


Birds build nests, sea creatures hide in underwater caves, mammals rest on 
beds of grass, and humans build houses. On land we travel on wheels; at sea 
we use a boat. Tribes in the north trap animals for fur; people in the south 
grow cotton. Each group adapts to its environment and develops the skills 
necessary for its survival. This is the natural way of things. 


Many people plant trees without knowing the principles of yin and yang. 
They do not know that trees native to the south will wither if they are 
planted in the north. Not understanding the nature of plants, they are 
surprised when the trees die. Similarly, people who try to raise wild animals 
in captivity do not know that wild animals do not reproduce when they are 
removed from their natural habitats. Not understanding the nature of 
animals, they are surprised when the animals do not mate. 


It is natural for oxen to have horns and for horses to have manes, but it is 
unnatural for them to wear halters and bridles. To force animals to wear 
these contraptions is an example of human effort disrupting the natural way. 
When something is forced to live against the natural way, it will not 
survive. It is for this reason that we should not impose our values and 
beliefs on peoples of other cultures. 


Of all the things in the world, nothing is softer than water. Water is 
accommodating and yielding, but its depth cannot be plumbed and its 
boundaries cannot be measured. Rising to the sky, it becomes rain and mist. 
Falling to earth, it becomes springs and underground lakes. Life cannot 
exist without water, and crops cannot be cultivated without it. Water 
benefits all and has no favorites. It nourishes the smallest insect and the 
largest mammal and does not expect gratitude. It enriches the world and 
does not begrudge those who use it. 


Water is soft yet strong. Strike it, and it cannot be injured. Pierce it, and it 
cannot be punctured. Grasp it, and it cannot be held. Its strength can wear 
down stone and metal. Its sustenance can nourish the whole world. It can 
float in the sky as clouds, squeeze through narrow valleys as streams, and 
spread across wide-open plains as lakes. It takes from the earth and gives 
back to the earth. Unbiased and nonjudgmental, it does not have notions of 
first and last and does not distinguish between us and them. Everything is 
equal in its eyes. Separating and merging, it blends with its surroundings 
and is at one with the sky and the earth. Not conforming to the left or the 
right, it can be straight or meandering. Not restrained by space and time, it 
can be present at the beginning and the end of all things. 


The Tao is like water because it is soft and smooth. Its softness and 
weakness can overcome the hard and the strong. We do not know where 
water comes from and where it may go. We only know that even though it 
does not act, it benefits the whole world. 


The Tao cannot be confined in shape and form because the formless is the 
creator of all things. If we are alienated from the Source, we will lose our 
connection to the Tao. Stillness is a manifestation of virtue, and softness 1s 
the foundation of the Tao. If we respect and seek it with diligence, we can 
return to the void and the source of creation. The void is the One that is 
united with all things. It stands alone, yet its greatness extends everywhere. 
Above, it reaches beyond the center and the eight directions. Below, it 
penetrates the eight levels of the earth. It is not concerned with petty details 
but is aware of the totality of all things. It embraces the sky and the earth 
and is the gateway to all principles. Its virtue is pure. It nourishes 
everything and cannot be exhausted. 


Look for it, and it cannot be seen. Listen for it, and it cannot be heard. Try 
to touch it, and it cannot be felt. Although it is formless, all things exist 
because of it. Although it has no flavor, the five flavors are developed from 
it. Although it has no color, the five colors originate from it. Therefore, it is 
said that all things emerge from nothingness and that substance originates 
from the insubstantial. Although the myriad things differ in shape and form, 
they all come from the same origin. There are five notes in the (pentatonic) 
musical scale, yet no two pieces of music are identical. There are five basic 
flavors, yet all foods taste different. There are five basic colors, but their 
combinations generate a large variety of hues. Whether it is sound, flavor, 
or color, once the Origin is known, the rest can be created. 


The Tao is at the center of all creation. It reaches the four directions and 
connects the sky and the earth. The purity of the Tao is like a piece of 
uncarved jade. When it first emerges, it appears muddy. Then with time it 
becomes clear and fills the empty spaces. When still, it is as still as the 
waters of a deep lake. When it moves, it is as elusive as the floating clouds. 
It is there and yet not there. It exists and yet does not exist. The Tao 1s 
where all things gather. All events emanate from it. The Tao moves in an 
unpredictable manner and changes in a mysterious way. It leaves no tracks 
and casts no shadows. It starts off behind but arrives first. 


Enlightened Leadership 
Sagely rulers govern without government and lead without being leaders. 


The ancient sages Fu Xi and Shen Nong understood the Tao. They ruled 
with benevolence and brought peace and harmony to the people. During 
their time (in the third millennium B.C.E.), there were no bad omens and 
disasters. The earth was stable, the stars moved in an orderly manner, and 
the seasons were timely. These sagely rulers were at one with everything. 
They flowed with the natural way and appeared and disappeared with the 
beginning and the end of things. Like clouds that move with the wind, rain, 
and thunder, they were never at odds with the natural way. Like spirits from 
other realms, they came like a dragon descending and went like a phoenix 
rising. 


Fu Xi and Shen Nong nourished the energy of life [#, Qi]. Their bones 
were strong, their meridians were open, and energy moved through their 
bodies like a wheel that 1s always turning. They did not abandon their 
original nature even though they were cultured. They embraced simplicity 
and did not indulge in luxury. They understood the meaning of hidden 
virtue and did not display their accomplishments in order to seek 
recognition. They came without fanfare, taught without claiming credit, and 
departed without a trace. 


The virtue of Fu Xi and Shen Nong supported the sky, enriched the earth, 
and harmonized yin and yang. It regulated the seasons and allowed spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter to follow a timely course. It maintained the 
balance of the five elements and allowed metal, wood, water, fire, and earth 
to interact harmoniously. It nourished life, watered the plants, and 
moistened metal and stone. It made animals strong and swift, their fur soft 
and shiny, and their plumage thick and bright. During the sages’ tenure of 
leadership, there were no miscarriages, stillborns, or birth defects. There 
were no orphans and widows, no wars and disasters. So great was the virtue 
of Fu Xi and Shen Nong that they not only brought peace and harmony to 
humanity but also maintained the balance of nature. 


The sagely leaders who embraced the Tao had a particular way of governing 
their country. They covered their ears and did not listen to gossip; they 
covered their eyes and were not confused by illusions. They took away the 
glamour and splendor, followed the principles of the Tao, refrained from 
scheming, and lived in harmony with the citizens. They kept a simple 
agenda and aimed for the small; they minimized desire and were not 
burdened by attachments. 


Peng Yi [824H, Péngzi] was a spirit who knew the workings of yin and 
yang. An accomplished chariot driver, he steered his vehicle in a unique 
way. His chariot was thunder, and his horses were the clouds and the 
rainbows. He rode on the mist and flew to the outermost reaches of the sky. 
As he traveled farther and farther into other realms, his driving skill 
improved, until he could journey to the limits of the eight directions. Peng 
Yi was one with the forces of nature. He could walk on the snow and leave 
no footprints. Even the sun could cast no shadow on him. Moving like a 


spiral on a ram’s horn, he rose with the wind and floated over the 
grasslands, lakes, and mountains. When he descended to the ground, the 
earth embraced him, and when he ascended to the sky, the stars received 
him. 


Many tried to compete with Peng Yi. Although they had light carriages and 
fast horses, they could not catch up with him. For Peng Yi had embraced 
the Tao and was at one with everything. The sky was his canopy, the earth 
was his chariot, and the seasons were his horses. He rode on the vapor of 
the clouds, flew through the skies, and became one with the Source. 
Traveling leisurely at his own speed, he ran with the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. The Rain Spirit swept his path and the Wind Spirit cleared his trails. 
His whip was lightning and his wheels were thunder. Above, he wandered 
in the emptiness and stillness of the great expanse. Below, he penetrated the 
great gate of the formless and rootless. His thoughts were clear, his senses 
keen, and nothing escaped his scrutiny. He embraced the Tao, preserved his 
life force, and cultivated his spirit [4#, Shén]. 


Although he ventured far beyond the four directions, he always returned to 
the Origin. Because the sky was his shelter, he was not constricted. Because 
the earth was his carriage, he was not encumbered. Because the seasons 
were his horses, he traveled with the cycles of time. Because yin and yang 
were his guides, he could traverse the sky and earth with ease. And because 
he was at one with the source of all things, Peng Yi could fly with the stars 
and travel to the ends of the universe and not be tired. He did not need to 
strain his limbs or bend his thoughts to penetrate the mysteries of the sky or 
reach the boundaries of the earth. Because he understood the workings of 
the Tao, he could wander in the expanse of the limitless and see into the 
sacredness of all things. 


The ground underneath our feet is strong and firm because it is content to 
be at the bottom of things. Water can run fast because it is content to flow 
down and has no desire to climb up. It is said that in ancient times, when 
King Shun farmed in a certain region, one year later the farmers there chose 
the poor plots and left the rich ones for others. When he fished in a certain 
river, one year later all the fishermen chose unfavorable fishing sites and 
left the favorable ones to others. When Shun lived among the people, he did 


not need to make speeches to win their support. This was because his 
actions spoke for themselves. When Shun ruled his kingdom, vassals sent 
him tribute, unruly clans became respectable, and the citizens were honest 
and content. He never issued orders, yet his subjects were upright and 
virtuous. He never passed strict laws, yet there was order and harmony. 


The key to good government lies in the quality of leadership. If the leader is 
not virtuous, the rest of the government will simply be an unwieldy 
bureaucracy. If things are allowed to follow the natural way, we will not 
need to create organizations to run them. The sagely rulers realized that 
good government means being connected to the root of all things. Acting in 
accordance with the natural way, they did not need to create an image of 
themselves in front of the people. Because they refrained from scheming, 
they were able to preserve their spirits. Because they abstained from 
thoughts and actions that injure the body, they were able to live long and 
healthy lives. Because they cultivated stillness and followed the way of 
nonaction, they were able to rule without the complexity of bureaucracy. 
Because they followed the natural way, they could govern by not governing 
and act by not acting. 


Knowing Your Limits 


Know your limits, embrace softness, and abandon force. Some people fail 
to catch fish even though they are skilled at fishing. Others only have to 
drop a net into the water and fish will swim toward it. Some people fail to 
bring home prey even though they are skilled hunters. Others only have to 
put a cage on the ground and animals will be lured into it. Novices succeed 
when the experts fail because experts often rely on technical know-how and 
abandon intuition. In contrast, novices are more likely to be in tune with the 
workings of the Tao because they are not blinded by the tricks of the trade. 
As a result, they succeed where the experts fail. 


The natural way is simple and clear. Human effort, however, is forced and 
unnecessarily complex. Human effort relies on tricks and know-how. It 
bows to social convention and is mixed up in the mud and dust of the 
world. People who live according to natural ways are at one with the 
vastness of the Tao, whereas those who live according to petty and fixed 
ways are forever imprisoned by rules. 


A sharp eye can see grains of sand embedded in a rock but cannot detect 
fish in deep waters. A keen ear can discriminate the difference in timbre 
between two flutes but cannot hear the sound of thunder a hundred miles 
away. A talented carpenter working alone can build a cabin but not a 
warehouse. This is because skill, ability, and talent have limits. The ways of 
the Tao, however, are limitless. If we follow its principles, then even a 
monumental task like bringing peace and harmony to the world will not be 
difficult. The great King Yu of the Xia Dynasty (2070-1600 B.C.E.) could 
turn back the flood waters because he understood the nature of water. Shen 
Nong knew how to use herbs as medicine because he understood the nature 
of plants. The sages were able to accomplish things that were deemed 
impossible not because they possessed technical expertise but because they 
understood the Tao and the natural way. 


There was once a ruler [Gun of the Xia Dynasty] who built a thirty-foot 
wall around his capital. As soon as the wall was completed, the nobles 
rebelled and the neighboring kingdoms invaded. Seeing what was 
happening, his son [King Yu] dismantled the wall, burned the weapons, 
disbanded the troops, and shared his wealth with the citizens. Immediately 
the invasions stopped, the nobles pledged loyalty, and diplomats from the 
neighboring kingdoms arrived with gifts and tribute. 


If you use force against others, you cannot expect them to respect you. 
Designing heavy armor encourages the forging of sharp swords, and 
building city walls will only result in the construction of siege machines. If 
you try to flush out muddy water with clear water, you will only churn up 
more dirt. If a whip is used to tame a horse and a stick is used to train a dog, 
even the greatest animal handlers will fail. However, if there is no cruelty or 
domination in your heart, even a hungry tiger will follow you home 
obediently. 


It is difficult to explain the vastness of the ocean to a fish living in a puddle, 
and it is impossible to describe frost and snow to summer insects. Similarly, 
it is hard to discuss the Tao with people who are imprisoned in their narrow 
minds. 


Skilled swimmers often drown, and skilled riders often fall. This is because 
people with skill are more likely to push their limits and risk themselves. In 
contrast, people without skill usually know their limits and do not expose 
themselves to danger. The more you want to achieve, the more you will be 
willing to take risks. If you are content, you will not feel the need to push 
yourself. As a result, you will have more time to enjoy what you already 
have. 


Once a man named Kong thought that his strength could win a kingdom. He 
butted his head against a mountain and tried to push it out of his way. But 
before he could complete his task, he slipped and fell into the sea and 
drowned. His clan was defeated, and none of his descendants survived. 
Therefore, success and failure depend not on effort and scheming but on 
knowing one’s limits and abilities. 


Those who embrace the Tao are soft and strong. They hide their courage 
and do not impose their will on others. They appear powerless and inactive 
but are fast and efficient when they are required to act. They hold onto 
stillness, maintain a low profile, and do not appear unique and outstanding. 
Therefore, they are able to blend with the times, hold on to their own 
principles, and live for a long time. 


Transform softness into hardness. Transform weakness into strength. Keep 

it changing all the time. In this way, you will understand the unity of things 
and be able to overcome the many with the few. Be decisive when you act. 

Counter adversity with calmness. If you want to be hard, you must learn to 
be soft. If you want to be strong, you must know what it means to be weak. 
Cultivate softness, and it will become hard. Cultivate weakness, and it will 
become strong. You can predict people’s fortunes by looking at how much 

they can yield. The strong may be able to overcome the weak but will lose 

their advantage if they encounter others who are stronger. If you hide your 

strength, you will always be at an advantage because your opponent cannot 
estimate how strong you are. 


The sage holds on to the stillness of the Tao and embraces softness and 
gentleness. He responds naturally, maintains a low profile, and acts last. In 
softness and stillness, he can live in balance and contentment and can 
overcome the greatest obstacles and wear down the hardest stone. Being 


soft and gentle, he does not compete with anyone. Therefore, no one can 
compete with him. 


A powerful army will suffer an early defeat, a rigid branch will break easily, 
and tough leather will crack and split. The teeth may appear stronger than 
the tongue, but they will fall out before the tongue loses its sense of taste. 
Therefore, softness is the key to survival, and hardness is the cause of 
destruction. A sharp sword invites challenges, but who will want to 
challenge a dull blade? Thus, being outstanding and unique can get you into 
trouble, but if you maintain a low profile you will be safe. 


If you rush into action, you’re likely to fail. If you wait and observe before 
you act, you will have a better chance of succeeding. People who act rashly 
usually end up as guinea pigs and cannon fodder. Those who talk loud and 
act fast are always exposed to danger. Those who follow, however, walk on 
safer ground. These principles have been known for a long time, but today 
only a few people understand them. 


Not acting does not mean preventing things from happening. Rather, it 
means waiting for the right moment to act. Therefore, if you understand the 
principles of the Tao, you can anticipate those who acted first by acting last. 
Timeliness is the key to everything. Act before it is appropriate, and you 
will fail. Act after the fact, and you will also fail. Once an opportunity is 
lost, it will be gone forever. It was said that King Yu did not bother to 
recover a hat he had lost along the way. It wasn’t that he was in a hurry or 
that he was careless about his belongings. Rather, it was because he did not 
want small concerns to get in the way of important matters. 


Know Contentment and Live Simply 


Live simply and find contentment, and you will preserve the energy of life. 
If we stray from stillness, we will leave the path of life. If we are trapped by 
emotions and desire, we will enter the path of death. If we abandon the 
formless for forms, we will be separated from the root of all things. Keep a 
simple agenda, and you will not feel harried. Minimize desire, and you will 
not have many needs. People who tax their senses will tire themselves and 
not be able to hear or see clearly. People who strain their mental capacity to 
govern will injure their hearts. Therefore, the sage achieves government 


through nongovernment. When the laws of the state do not deviate from the 
natural way, the people will not be burdened by bureaucracy and 
unnecessary rules and regulations. 


Extreme happiness and anger are not part of the natural way. Frustration, 
sadness, and disharmony are the result of virtues lost. Like and dislike 
create illusions and upset the balance of centeredness. Pleasure and 
displeasure produce anxiety and disrupt the stillness of one’s inner nature. 
Anger harms the essence of yin, and excitement injures the essence of yang. 
When yin and yang are unbalanced, speech will be impaired and thoughts 
will be scattered. When sadness and frustration accompany anger, illness is 
the result. If there are too many likes and dislikes, mental problems will 
arise. 


When there is no sadness or elation, virtue can take hold. When there is no 
pleasure or displeasure, there is balance. To be at one with the void is to be 
free from desire. To be centered is to be still. To be undisturbed by worldly 
matters is to have mental clarity. Attain these states, and you will be united 
with the light of the spirit. To be united with the spirit is to have inner 
peace. 


If you can regulate emotion and desire, you will succeed in your endeavors. 
If you have inner peace, you will be able to deal with the unexpected. If you 
are at peace with yourself, the five viscera [Hihigt, Wiizang] (heart, liver, 
spleen, lungs, and kidneys) will be healthy, your thoughts will be clear, your 
tendons will be strong, and your senses will be keen. When the body is 
strong and the spirit is clear, you will not be frustrated by obstacles. Your 
actions will be neither excessive nor inadequate, and you will not be 
anxious and irritable when things go wrong. You will not feel constricted in 
a small room or disoriented in a wide-open space. Free from desire and 
anxiety, you will be able to live for a long time. 


In ancient times people lived in caves and had few luxuries, but their spirits 
were strong and they were happy. Today people live like kings, but they are 
anxious and worried. This is because people nowadays want to rule and 
control instead of simply being connected to the vastness of the Tao. 


People who pursue fame and power will be destroyed by their own 
ambition. If you spend your life accumulating wealth, you will never be 
happy because you will never be content. Forever trying to get what you 
don’t have, you will eventually tire the body and harm the spirit. However, 
if you know the meaning of contentment, you will be able to maintain your 
health and live for a long time. Thus, if you value life, you must know how 
to distinguish between wants and needs. 


You won’t find true happiness living in a large and beautiful house. You 
won’t find it touring the world, listening to loud music, seeing glamorous 
shows, and tasting exquisite foods. You won’t find it riding in a luxury 
vehicle or collecting trophies of magnificent animals. True happiness comes 
when you are content with what you have. If you are not excited by riches 
or frustrated by poverty, you are truly happy. If you are truly happy, you can 
be as still as yin and as brilliant as yang. When Zi Xia was a student of 
Confucius (551—479 B.C.E.), he admired the virtue of the sages but was 
also attracted to the riches. Unable to reconcile wealth and virtue, he 
became thin and haggard. Finally, when he understood the meaning of 
virtue, he regained his health. 


The sage does not let the affairs of the world affect her health and well- 
being. She does not let desire disturb the stillness of her inner nature. She 
keeps her emotions in moderation between extremes and maintains her 
balance no matter what happens. The affairs of the world cannot occupy her 
thoughts because in her thoughts there is only the oneness of the Tao. 


If you know the meaning of contentment, you will be comfortable sitting 
under a tree or sleeping in a cave. On the contrary, if you are not satisfied, 
you will not be happy even if you have all the treasures in the world. Only 
those who do not crave happiness will be truly happy, and only those who 
are free from elation and sadness will know true contentment. Some people 
are comfortable only when they are surrounded by sounds and sights. They 
feel happy only when there is loud music, good wine, and the company of 
beautiful people. However, when the party is over, they are left with an 
uncontrollable loneliness, as if they have lost everything. 


People experience inner emptiness because they do not know the meaning 
of true happiness. They try to find happiness in material things and sensual 


pleasure, and they are sad and lonely when the music stops and the crowd 
leaves. Trapped in an endless cycle of elation and sadness, they do not 
realize that true happiness is found in stillness and inner contentment. They 
live out their lives in illusion, injuring themselves and losing that which can 
give them true happiness. 


If you cannot find contentment within, you will be tempted to find 
satisfaction outside. But things that satisfy you externally cannot nourish 
your skin and strengthen your bones. Nor can they nurture your internal 
organs. Without inner contentment, happiness will not last even if you 
possess all the riches of the world. 


Today many people talk about the wisdom of the ancients, but few know 
how to practice it. People want the wisdom but do not want the discipline 
required by the practices. They imitate the rituals, but their actions have no 
substance. 


Floating leisurely on a river, riding in a luxurious carriage, watching 
dancers whirl around in silk, listening to music that excites, hunting water 
fowl by the banks of a lake, and stalking deer in the forest—these are 
activities that many think will bring them happiness. The sage, however, is 
not deluded. He knows that being attached to worldly things will weaken 
his spirit and disturb his inner stillness. 


Living in a shack with bare walls, feeling the cold wind coming through the 
windows, slogging through a marsh and climbing over mountains to get 
provisions, being away from the comforts of a large city—these are 
conditions that will drive an ordinary person mad. The sage, however, does 
not let her surroundings affect her inner peace. The crow makes the same 
cries in summer and winter; why should we behave differently in good and 
bad times? 


Life and inner nature are originally united. When the fetus emerges in the 
mother’s womb, life is formed. When this life leaves the mother’s womb, 
feelings of like and dislike arise. Through socialization, regulations and 
rules of behavior develop. However, those who have embraced the Tao do 
not need rules to tell them how to behave. Behaviors are only responses to 


situations, and if you are stuck in one mode of behavior, you will not be 
able to adapt to changing circumstances. 


Those who can hold their inner nature of stillness are connected to the Tao. 
Depending on the circumstances, they can be round or square, bent or 
straight, bright or dull. They can change with the situation yet be as 
permanent as the sky and the earth. On top of a mountain, they are not tall; 
inside a hollow, they do not diminish in height. They are not proud when 
they are rich or self-conscious when they are poor. In their youth they do 
not dazzle; in old age they do not fade. Entering fire, they are not burned; 
immersed in water, they do not drown. They do not need to be powerful to 
be virtuous; they do not need to possess material things to be rich; they do 
not need to display strength to know they are strong. 


Still as water, they always flow downward and follow the gentlest path. 
Subtle as vapor, they can rise above obstacles and float up to the sky. They 
hide their gold in the depths of a mountain and their pearls at the bottom of 
the sea. Not attracted by material things and positions of power, they live 
out the fullness of life in contentment. Because they do not equate hardship 
with sadness and poverty with danger, they are not prisoners of external 
circumstances. Without the burdens of attachment, they are at one with the 
beginning and the end of things. 


All creatures, even the smallest insects, are in touch with the natural way 
and know intuitively what is beneficial and what is harmful. They know 
that if they abandon their natural tendencies, they will perish. When the 
spirit is in command and energy is plentiful, we can distinguish colors and 
sounds acutely, move our limbs agilely, make observations clearly, and 
know the difference between true and false intuitively. When the spirit is 
distracted, we stumble, bump into obstacles, and have no control over our 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. If the spirit 1s occupied with little things, we 
are not able to see the big picture; if it is preoccupied with thoughts inside, 
we ignore what is happening outside; and if it is attracted to external things, 
we neglect internal stillness. 


The body is the vehicle of life, energy is the root of life, and the spirit is the 
director of life. If one of them is harmed, the others will also be injured. If 
the body is aroused by pleasure, it will be harmed. If energy is used to drive 


desire, it will dissipate. If the spirit is distracted and left to wander, it will 
become dim. 


When people do harmful things to themselves, such as walking through fire, 
jumping over deep crevasses, and diving into stormy seas, we consider 
them mad. However, we do not consider people who harm body, spirit, and 
energy for the sake of fame, fortune, and personal achievement insane. This 
is because we do not understand that striving for achievement harms body, 
energy, and spirit. The spirit degenerates when it is used to scheme and 
deceive. Energy dissipates when it is used to fuel negative emotions. The 
body is weakened when it is driven to achieve. When the spirit becomes too 
attached to worldly things, it will stray. When energy is low, it won’t be 
able to search for the wandering spirit and lead it back to the center. When 
the body is weak, it will shut its doors so that the spirit cannot return. This 
is what happens to people who have pushed their mental activity beyond 
limits and worked their bodies to exhaustion. 


What is Real? 


When we dream, we don’t know we are dreaming. When we dream we are 
a bird, we sense that we are flying. When we dream we are a fish, we sense 
that we are swimming in the waters. Dreams feel real. It is only upon 
waking up that we realize we have dreamed. 


There was once a man who was transformed into a tiger. When his brother 
came to see him, the man, who was now a tiger, mauled him. We cannot say 
that this man lost his senses and killed his brother, because when this man 
became a tiger, the other man was no longer his brother. When he was a 
tiger, he had no idea what it was like to be human, and when he was human, 
he could not imagine what it was like to be a tiger. 


We assume that the reality that we live in 1s the ultimate reality. While we 
are experiencing this reality, we cannot conceive of other realities. 
However, when we transcend this reality, we realize that we have been 
dreaming, and after awakening from the dream, we cannot imagine how we 
could have lived in illusion and not known it. 


In winter, water freezes and becomes ice; in summer, ice melts and becomes 
water. We accept these facts because we know that this is the natural way of 
things. However, when things turn from good to bad, we fret. This is 
because we do not understand that good and bad times are also part of the 
natural way of things. 


If the body is exposed to extreme heat, cold, dryness, and dampness, it will 
be injured. Injure the body, and the spirit will be harmed. If the spirit is 
affected by excitement, elation, sadness, frustration, and worry, it will be 
weakened. Weaken the spirit, and the body will be injured. We are alive 
because spirit and body are together. If they are separated, we will die. 
Planning and scheming dissipate the spirit; hard labor drains the body of 
vigor. If the energy of either body or spirit 1s spent, the two will separate 
and we will die. 


When an old horse dies, its skin withers and its hide becomes brittle. 
However, the fur of a dead puppy is soft and warm. This is because one 
animal has used up its life energy and the other has not. When a young 
person dies an unnatural death, the energy lingers even though the body is 
dead. This energy can become a ghost to haunt the realm of the living. 
When an old person dies naturally after living a long life, all the energy is 
spent. The dead person’s soul will therefore rest in peace. Knowing this, we 
should care for our bodies and spirits and allow our energy to run its natural 
course. In this way, we can live in contentment and die in peace. 


The Tao is the underlying reality of all things. It can smooth the rugged and 
straighten the crooked. Therefore, if you are connected with the Tao, you 
will not be hindered by obstacles. Embrace the Tao, and you will be able to 
come to terms with both good and bad times. If you choose to be a leader, 
your skills will be respected and you will be honored; if you choose to be a 
hermit, you will enjoy happiness and contentment. 


It is usually after a winter storm that we appreciate the ability of evergreen 
trees to weather the cold. Similarly, it is during times of hardship and 
danger that we appreciate the ability of the sage to hold on to the Tao and 
not forget its principles. Only those who can embrace the sky can cover the 
earth. Only those who embody the great clarity can see things as they are 


without preconceptions. And only those who have the courage to walk in 
darkness can be as bright as the sun and the moon. 


Use the Tao as a rod, virtue as the line, propriety and music as the hook, and 
compassion and integrity as the bait. Cast them into the river or drop them 
into the ocean, and all the things in the world will come to you. 


The Tao is at the origin of things. It penetrates the sky and the earth and 
extends beyond the four directions. It lets things be and does not control or 
manipulate them. If we understand the workings of the Tao, we will not try 
to change the natural way of things. We will know that if things are left to 
themselves, they will be in harmony with the Tao. This is not because the 
Tao has made them so but because the Tao lets them run their course. 


The Enlightened Person 


Enlightened people can influence others by their presence. In their 
company, the poor will not feel dejected, the rich and powerful will not feel 
privileged, and the brave will not be proud. Teachers will not need to teach, 
and ministers will not need to advise. Guided by nonaction, the sage does 
not need to speak to inspire others. Like a dragon or a snake, he can 
lengthen or shorten, expand or contract, and move or rest according to the 
demands of the situation. Externally, his behavior is consonant with the 
times; internally he keeps his own principles. His actions do not dazzle, his 
eyes and ears do not judge, and his thoughts do not wander. United with the 
spirit, he embraces simplicity and lives in the realm of the great clarity. 
Because he is in harmony with all things, everything blooms in his 
presence. 


The enlightened person knows that the sky, the earth, the four directions, 
the breath of yin and yang, the moisture of rain and dew, and acts of virtue 
are all part of the greater scheme of things belonging to a universal 
harmonious order. There are many species of trees, but they are all the same 
in the eyes of the Tao. Different nations have different customs, but to the 
Tao they are one large family of people. Everything in the universe is 
connected. It is said that seeing the flight of ravens and hearing the sound of 
flutes can conjure images of the frontier. When clouds gather, rain will fall. 
When moisture penetrates the earth, 1t becomes one with the soil. Cloud, 


rain, water, and soil respond to one another not because they have certain 
skills but because they are part of the natural way of things. Focus on 
differences, and things in proximity will feel distant. Focus on unity, and 
everything will be connected and related to everything else. 


Many philosophers try to solve the problems of the world, but they can only 
offer limited solutions. This is because they are not connected with the 
Source. For example, Sunzi (544-496 B.C.E.), Mozi (470-391 B.C.E.), and 
Mencius (372—289 B.C.E.) all had different views on good government and 
effective leadership, but their teachings are like single spokes on a wheel 
that are neither necessary nor sufficient for the wheel to function. Although 
it is possible to build a functioning wheel without spokes, it 1s not possible 
to build a wheel with only spokes. It is the structural roundness of the 
wheel, not the spokes, that makes the wheel work. 


The sage knows that when something is separated from its source, its use is 
limited. Take, for example, the bits of metal that fly from the forge when a 
sword is being hammered on the anvil. These metal bits do not have much 
use in and of themselves because they are not part of the sword being made 
at the forge. They may have small uses, but because they are disconnected 
from the larger whole, they cannot be made into a functional object. 
Therefore, things that are not connected to the greater order cannot be the 
touchstone of reality, and teachings that are not connected to the Tao cannot 
offer a vision of the greater order of things. 


Today, people are more concerned with acquiring skill than being connected 
to the natural way. Martial artists, calligraphers, and even government 
ministers all learn from a standard set of instructions. If these disciplines are 
learned separately, a skilled calligrapher cannot become an accomplished 
warrior, and an expert martial artist cannot become a good minister. Skill is 
specific to a single area of expertise and does not give us an understanding 
of the nature of action. If you understand the natural way, however, you will 
know that the principles behind calligraphy, the martial arts, and statecraft 
are the same. 


When something is removed from the Source, it no longer has the same 
properties. Cloth dyed black can appear darker than the dye, but the dyed 
cloth cannot be used as the source of the dye. Similarly, knowledge is 


diluted when it is removed from the Source. The farther it is from the 
Source, the less effective it will be. Even the teachings recorded in books 
are empty words if they are not connected to the Source. 


If the sky is not balanced, the sun and the moon will not follow their paths. 
If the earth is not balanced, trees and grass will not grow. If we are not in 
harmony and at peace with ourselves, we will not be able to distinguish 
truth from lies. Therefore, true knowledge can only come from the heart of 
an enlightened person. If we do not know the ultimate reality, how can we 
know whether something is true or false? The sage puts her spirit at the 
center of her being and returns to the state before things were born, but she 
is able to see, hear, and act in clarity. Because she has no intention, she can 
accomplish great things. Because she knows through not-knowing, she can 
understand the ultimate reality. 


To be kind, compassionate, and generous and to bring happiness to others 
— this is benevolence. Achieving great deeds, commanding respect from 
others, setting things in order, separating private and public interests, 
discriminating the useful from the useless, keeping the country safe, 
training others for succession, putting down rebellions, building temples 
and shrines, and being kind to orphans and widows — this is integrity. 
Closing the nine openings of the body, hiding intention and will, 
abandoning know-how, returning to the state of not-knowing, wandering far 
from the dust of the world, living leisurely in the realm of nonaction, 
embracing yin and yang, and being at one with everything — this 1s virtue. 


The Tao and Virtue 


When the Tao flourishes, there is virtue. When virtue is absent, benevolence 
and integrity emerge. Once benevolence and integrity are here to stay, 

virtue will be gone. Laozi (604-531 B.C.E.) once said that the great Tao can 
dissolve benevolence and integrity and that benevolence and integrity can 
destroy the Tao. This is because when there is virtue, there 1s no need for 
benevolence and integrity. When virtue is gone, benevolence and integrity 
are needed to maintain order in society. Virtue is part of the Tao; 
benevolence and integrity are creations of humanity. Virtue is part of the 
natural way; benevolence and integrity appear when the natural way is 
abandoned. 


When society disintegrates, philosophers and teachers appear. In the final 
years of the Zhou Dynasty (1046—256 B.C.E.), the followers of Confucius 
and Mozi debated what the best form of government is and how to end 
social strife. They promoted their ideas and attacked their opponents. If they 
could not impress people with flowery speeches, they intimidated them with 
a display of knowledge. They posed as champions of social harmony and 
promoted culture and rules of behavior. Complicating an already complex 
society, codes of correct actions multiplied. People began to accept the 
expectations set up by society. They wanted to realize their ambitions, leave 
a visible legacy of their accomplishments, and be admired by future 
generations. They displayed their virtue, promoted their abilities, and 
abandoned the real for the false. As a result, they became ill and weak as 
they strayed farther and farther from the path of life. 


The Sage and Virtue 
The sage is never far from virtue, and virtue is never far from the Tao. 


When a large and beautiful tree is felled, it becomes just like any other tree. 
Floating down the river, it may appear better than logs of lower quality, but 
the essential difference between it and the other trees is gone. This is 
because it lost its essence when it was removed from the earth. Similarly, a 
person who loses his or her essence becomes an empty hulk. When spirit 
and energy stray, words and promises are empty. When virtue departs, 
actions are insincere. When the connection with the Tao is broken, 
behaviors are dictated by external pressure. Without essence, a person is an 
empty shell, acting to please others rather than following his or her own 
true nature. Smothered by desire and greed, he or she is no longer rooted in 
the Origin. Buried in the dust of the world, he or she becomes a slave of 
desire and a prisoner of the will of others. 


The sage focuses on his inner nature and is not concerned with external 
form and appearances. Not allowing worldly matters to distract his senses, 
he can journey to the realm of clarity, know the depth of the springs of the 
earth, and explore the nine levels of the sky. He can merge with the realm of 
the void and wander in the expanse of nothingness. Externally, he can travel 
beyond this world; internally, he can rest within the abode of his spirit. With 


the wind and rain as heralds and the stars as companions, he can travel far 
and wide, for there is nothing in the universe that can bind or hold him. 


The sage returns her inner nature to its beginnings and guides her spirit to 
the realm of the void. She follows the supreme teachings of the limitless 
and lives in a state of complete emptiness. The ordinary person, however, 
lives in a world consisting of rules and regulations that are designed to 
constrain her inner nature. Her thoughts are filled with anxiety, and her 
senses are fatigued by constant excitement. She promotes pettiness in the 
name of benevolence, integrity, and culture so that she can display her skills 
and gain fame and recognition. 


The void is the home of the Tao, and simplicity is its nature. When we tax 
spirit and energy to gain fame and fortune, we will stray from the abode of 
the spirit and lose our clarity. The ordinary person wants what he does not 
have. People who don’t like the cold will long for the heat of the summer; 
those who can’t stand the heat will want the cool breezes of autumn. The 
poor want to be rich, the rich want to be famous, and the famous want to 
have power. The sage, however, is free from the burdens and desires of the 
ordinary person because he is in touch with the greater order of things. 


Carp is found in deep river gorges and not in a puddle of water on a muddy 
road. Large trees are found on high mountains and not in a small backyard. 
Similarly, the greatness of the Tao is found in the bright spirit [4#5A, 
Shénming] of the sage and not in the limited consciousness of the ordinary 
person. 


If I had to choose between having friends and possessing the world, I would 
choose to have friends. If I had to choose between being liked by others and 
being at one with the beginning and end of things, I would choose to be at 
one with the beginning and end of things, to wander between existence and 
nonexistence. 


The sage is in touch with the nature of things. In summer, she does not wear 
a coat. In winter, she does not carry a fan. She cooks according to her 
appetite and buys clothing according to her needs. If you are content with 
the essentials, how can desire creep into your life? Those who truly own the 
world do not pursue ambitions, and those who are truly honored do not seek 


fame. Those who want to be recognized, however, display virtuous behavior 
and hope that their actions will win praise and respect. They do not know 
that virtuous behaviors are but appearances and that to try to return to the 
Origin through appearances is as difficult as trying to get roots to grow 
from leaves. 


The sage does not feel elated when he is praised or dejected when he is 
blamed. At peace with life and death, he is not excited about living or 
anxious about dying. Even if he is engulfed by fire or swept by floods, his 
spirit remains calm and balanced. 


It is natural for water to be clear and still; it is the presence of mud that 
makes it murky. Human nature tends toward stillness; it is desire that makes 
it attached to things. The ear responds to sound, the eye to light, the tongue 
to taste, the nose to smell, and the skin to heat and cold. However, when 
there is desire, the eyes see beauty and ugliness, and the ears hear praise 
and criticism. When the senses respond to likes and dislikes, they lose their 
natural function. As a result, we will not be able to see a pit in our path or 
hear the thunder of an approaching storm. 


The spirit is the well of intelligence. If its source is clear, intelligence will 
be clear. If intelligence is bright, the heart will be peaceful. Troubled waters 
cannot produce clear reflections, but the surface of calm waters will image 
everything clearly. A rusty plate is not an effective mirror, but a piece of 
polished metal will produce a clear image. Similarly, true nature is revealed 
most clearly when the thoughts are still. If the Tao grows in your heart, 
peace and contentment will follow. Just as a polished mirror is not tainted 
by dust, a clear intelligence is not distracted by desire and craving. 


The spirit is the root, and intelligence is its branches. If we try to recover 
the root by gathering the branches, we will never get to the Source. 
However, if we can hold on to the roots, the branches will naturally be 
gathered. 


When the eye is busy scrutinizing a piece of hair, the ear will not hear the 
sound of distant thunder. When the ear is busy discriminating minute 
differences in musical tones, the eye will not notice distant mountains. 
When we are too concerned with details, we will not see the big picture of 


things. Similarly, when we are attracted to things in the world, it is difficult 
to hold on to the great Tao and keep the stillness within. 


Muddy water becomes clear only after it has been left undisturbed for a 
long time. However, clear water will become murky the moment mud is 
thrown into it. Similarly, although it takes time and discipline to dissolve 
your thoughts, it takes only one speck of desire to disrupt the stillness. 


Following the Natural Way 


Following the natural way brings harmony and prosperity. When the ways 
of the Tao were followed, merchants prospered, farmers reaped good 
harvests, and hermits were free to cultivate the Tao. Even civil servants 
were diligent in their duties. During those times, wind and rain did not 
destroy houses, grass and trees did not wither, the nine regions of the 
country stood firm, jade stones and pearls were large and bright, and the 
sages were able to use their wisdom to benefit others. Things went well for 
everyone because the sagely rulers followed the way of their ancestors and 
placed the welfare of the people above all other concerns. 


When the ways of the Tao were abandoned, things went badly for everyone. 
Honest citizens were imprisoned and tortured, farmers lost their crops, 
merchants could not do business, earthquakes and floods devastated the 
country, people and animals were born deformed, and sages were nowhere 
to be found. 


When a lake dries up, the fish disappear. When a forest is stripped of trees, 
the birds vanish. When the ways of the Tao are abandoned, the sages hide. 
Like fish and birds, sages need a conducive environment in which to 
flourish. This is why things are better for everyone if the ways of the Tao 
are followed. 


Prosperous cities can be reduced to rubble overnight by an earthquake. 
When natural disasters strike, everyone is affected: rich and poor, sage and 
criminal, coward and warrior. When fire sweeps through a forest, 
everything is burned: trees, flowers, weeds, medicinal herbs, and poisonous 
plants. Fish and marine life cannot thrive in polluted waters; fruits and 


grains are damaged if there is an early frost. Similarly, the sage will not 
thrive if the environment does not support her existence. 


A horse tied to a fence is no different from a mule; we can appreciate the 
speed of the horse only if it is given the freedom to run. A monkey in a cage 
is no different from a chicken; we can appreciate the monkey’s cunning 
only if it is allowed to explore. When King Shun was a farmer and a 
blacksmith, he could only help his neighbors. However, when he became 
emperor, he was able to help all the people in his kingdom. This is not 
because he was more virtuous as a king than as a farmer, but because as a 
leader he had more opportunities to exercise his virtue. 


When conditions are right, things will thrive; when conditions are not 
conducive, things will wither. Thus, when life is nurtured by the stillness of 
inner nature, it will flourish; when inner nature is nourished by the fullness 
of life, it will develop; and when people are born and raised in times of 
peace and harmony, they will naturally become sages. 


The Mysteries of the Dao 
(GE X% Fe, Daoxudn Pian) 
By Wang Daoyuan (Wang Jie) 
Translated by Eva Wong 


The following was extracted from Eva Wong’s Nourishing the 
Essence of Life. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Tao-hstian p’ien [Daoxuan Pian] was written by Wang Tao [32 4i, 
Wang Daoyuan; EJ}, Wang Jie] sometime between the end of the Yuan 
(1271-1368 CE) and the beginning of the Ming (1368-1644 CE) dynasties. 
This text contains teachings common to both the northern and southern 
branches of the Complete Reality school [4A #, Qudnzhén Jiao]. 


[ceed 
The Outer Teachings: A Guide to Reading the Tao-hsiian p’ien 


The Zao-hstian p ‘ien is considered a text of outer teachings, and its contents 
can be understood easily by both initiates and noninitiates. Typically, the 
outer teachings of Taoism consist of the Taoist philosophy of nature and 
humanity, advice on spiritual daily living, and a brief introduction to the 
beginning stages of Taoist meditation. Practicing the outer teachings is 
often compared to walking on a wide, flat road. If you stray from the path, 
it is unlikely that you'll be injured. And should you stop to rest, it is easy to 
regain the ground you’ve lost. 


The Zao-hstian p ’ien is closest to the Tao-te-ching [Dao De Jing] in its 
subject matter. Like its famous predecessor, the text focuses on the Tao as 
manifested in the natural and social world and as practiced in statecraft and 
daily living. The Tao and virtue (te) [4#%, Dé, “Inner Power’ are both 
integral to spiritual cultivation. In Complete Reality Taoism, cultivation 
begins with adopting a lifestyle conducive to clearing the mind and 
strengthening the body. Living a life of moderation, noninterference, 
quietude, and simplicity is the first step to building the foundation for the 
internal alchemical [/JFt, Néidan] work necessary for attaining longevity 
and immortality. 


The teachings of the Zao-hstian p’ien are straightforward and easy to 
understand. You don’t need to be initiated into the Complete Reality school 
or be supervised by a teacher to practice them. Such is the nature of outer 
teachings — they are accessible and safe. 


The following are highlights of the teachings of the Zao-hstian p’ien. 


The Nature of the Tao 


The Tao is the limitless origin of all things. There is a 
macrocosmic/microcosmic parallel between the Tao in nature and the Tao in 
humanity. This is because all things originate from the same source (the 
Tao) and follow the same principles. All things (plants, animals, humans, 
mountains, rivers, wind, and so on) are endowed with the vapor [3A, Qi] of 
the Tao, the life force of all creation. When the life force in us 1s plentiful 
and strong, we are healthy; when it is weak, we become ill; and when it is 
completely dissipated, we die. 


The Tao in Nature 


When nature follows the way of the Tao, the seasons are timely and all 
living things are nourished and renewed. Because the internal universe of 
the body follows the same laws that govern nature, the body will be 
renewed when it functions according to the principles of the Tao. [...] 


Cultivating Mind 


A mind free of thoughts and desire is essential to realizing the Tao within. 
The empty mind is part of our original nature, and a primary goal of 
cultivating spirituality is to recover this original mind. The ordinary person 
cannot realize the original mind because it is blocked by the mundane mind 
of thoughts and desires. If these impermanent internal phenomena are 
eliminated, however, the original mind will emerge. Here we see the 
influence of Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism on the Complete Reality school. Ch’an 
taught that the true nature of mind is empty and that enlightenment is none 
other than recovering the true nature of the original mind. In the Zao-hsuan 
p ien, the original mind is also equated with the celestial mind. This idea 
can be traced back to the Tao-te-ching: humankind follows the way of the 
earth, earth follows the way of heaven, and heaven follows the natural way 
of the Tao. For the practitioner of Complete Reality Taoism, to realize the 
empty mind is to merge with the celestial mind. 


The Tao in the Social World 


The principles of the Tao are also applicable to governing a country. Not all 
Taoist practitioners are hermits or monastics. Many choose to live as active 


citizens within society. The Zao-hstian p’ien, like the Tao-te-ching, sees no 
conflict between public service and personal cultivation. This idea is 
embraced equally by both the northern and southern branches of Complete 
Reality Taoism. Throughout the centuries, many practitioners of both 
branches were active in government and community before retiring to 
devote their lives to Taoist cultivation. Some priests of the northern branch 
were even advisers to the imperial government and noble houses. 


The Tao-hstian p ’ien is one of the most accessible texts of Complete Reality 
Taoism. Its language is simple and its teachings easy to understand. 
Focusing on cultivating spiritual life, the text can be used as a guide for 
daily living for noninitiates, beginning practitioners, and adepts alike. 


Tao-hsiian p’ien (The Mysteries of the Tao) 
1. The Tao 


The Tao embodies the sky and the earth; therefore, it can give birth to them. 
Sky and earth embody the ten thousand myriad things; therefore they can 
nourish all creation. Despite their diversity, all things contain the spark of 
the Tao. The Tao is void and without form. When the Tao gives birth to 
things, however, structure and form emerge. Thus, form is the abode of the 
Tao, and spirit [##!, Shén] is its workings. All things follow the cycle of 
movement and stillness embodied in the Great Ultimate (T’ai-chi) [A Hik, 
Taiji]. Nothing departs from the principles the Tao. 


2. The Mysterious Limit 


That which is the Great Limitless (Wu-chi) [ #4, Wuji] is called the Tao. 
That which is the Great Ultimate is called the body. Within the body is 
another body: this body is the celestial mind. When the celestial mind is 
anchored and still, it will keep the workings of the spirit in balance. 
Consequently, that which directs all things will be empty and numinous. 
When the spirit is numinous and clear, the ten thousand things will return to 
the Tao. When the spirit is distracted by phenomena in the world, we will 
stray from our natural course. This is not because the Tao has distanced 


itself from humanity but because humanity has distanced itself from the 
Tao. 


3. Giving Life 


We are endowed with the energy of life when we are born. Accompanying 
the energy of life is original nature [#, Xing]. Original nature is the spirit, 
and the energy of life is vapor [4&, Qi]. Spirit directs the body while vapor 
protects it. The spirit will not stray if we hold on to it; the vapor will not be 
lost if we nurture it. When spirit and vapor are one, the Tao within us will 
grow, and we will be able to attain longevity and be liberated from the dust 
of the mundane. 


4. Understanding the Principles 


The Tao does not owe its existence to anything; therefore it can give birth to 
all things. When manifested, however, the Tao is no longer empty. When its 
structure becomes function, the Tao gives birth to humanity. Because 
humankind has its foundation in the Tao, it can understand the constancy of 
the sky and the earth, discover the chambers of yin and yang, intuit the 
principles of procreation and transformation, and know its place in the 
grand scheme of things. The sage [2£ A, Shéngrén] is someone who has 
penetrated these principles and understood the Tao. 


5. The Subtle Function 


Sky and earth are manifestations of yin and yang, and hidden in yin and 
yang are the secret workings of the universe. Yang initiates and yin 
receives. Yin gives form its substance and yang gives it essence. Ascending 
and descending, yin and yang are always together. It is in this way that all 
things are paired and grouped according to their kind. Male is associated 
with activity, and female is associated with stillness. Thus, looking at yin 
and yang, the nature of the sky and the earth can be intuited. 


6. Humanity 


When humans attain the vapor of life, they live. When things receive the 
vapor of life, they exist. The one undifferentiated spirit embodies both 


original nature and life, and original nature and life owe their existence to 
heaven. Some humans are kind and some are cruel. Some things are 
benevolent and some are malevolent. Why? This is because their vapors are 
manifested differently; it is not because they differ in original nature. 
Things may favor and emphasize different aspects of the Tao, but the Tao 
does not favor anything. 


7. Embodying Form 


Within the universe, there is nothing that does not follow some laws of 
existence, and there is nothing that does not embody the Tao. When things 
take on a form, they will develop tendencies. With the emergence of 
tendencies, the forms will have feelings. When feelings take hold, certain 
actions will follow. The Tao is manifested in forms. Thus, it can proliferate 
and be transformed. There is nothing that the Tao cannot become, and there 
is nothing with which it cannot merge. Although the dragon and the tiger 
are aroused, we must learn discipline and not be attached to their workings. 


8. Dragon and Tiger 


The dragon sighs and the tiger roars. The dragon embodies the principle of 
yang, and the tiger embodies the essence of yin. The yang dragon and yin 
tiger work in subtle ways. When the dragon sighs, clouds are formed. When 
the tiger roars, the winds whistle. When there are changes in the wind and 
clouds, thunder will shake the earth, and dragon and tiger will unite to 
become one breath. These processes are not driven by emotions. Rather, 
through the actions of the sage, the spirit moves in mysterious ways, 
allowing the ten thousand things to copulate and be created. 


9. Leadership 


Above, the sky covers; below, the earth holds. In this way, the ten thousand 
things are created and nourished. When a sage takes on the position of 
leadership, the nation will be peaceful and the people will be harmonious. 
Those with great abilities are given great responsibilities, and those with 
lesser abilities are given lesser responsibilities. The people are your 
brothers, sisters, and children. When you forget your desires, your people 
will be empty of desire; when you are content, your people will be content; 


and when you follow the principle of noninterference, your people will not 
interfere in the affairs of others. This was how Yao the sage ruled. Although 
he led his people for fifty years, he had no conception of what it means to 
rule and be ruled. 


10. Virtue 


In his position of leadership, the sage is not willful, egotistic, 
intellectualizing, or conceited. Rather, he is humble and considerate in his 
actions toward others. Because he is not willful, he can listen to his people. 
Because he is not egotistic, he can respect those who are virtuous. Because 
he does not intellectualize, he can understand the nature of things. Because 
he is not conceited, he can appreciate the achievements of others. Because 
he cultivates virtue and spreads it for the benefit of everyone, he is honored 
and respected by all. 


11. Ruler and Ministers 


A ruler cannot govern without ministers and advisers, and ministers cannot 
carry out their duties without leadership. If ruler and ministers work 
together, the nation will never be conquered. If the ruler treats her subjects 
as children, her subjects will regard her as their mother. When mother and 
son care for each other, there will be no gossip or slander. Just as the Tao 
gives life, a mother should protect the son and a son should care for his 
mother. If the mother and son within us are not separated, we will attain 
longevity and not die. The sage’s desires are no different from those of 
others. It is only that there are no objects for the desires to attach 
themselves to. 


12. The Tao and Virtue 


The Tao is the greatest form of compassion, and virtue is the foundation of 
compassion. True compassion is not sentimental but follows the natural 
way of the Tao. True virtue is not righteous but also follows the natural way 
of the Tao. When you attain this virtue, you will attain the heart of the Tao, 
understand the principles, and penetrate the nature of the universe. When 
original nature is empty, you will value life and will come to know that all 
things are part of the Tao and virtue. 


13. Succession 


To name someone as successor, you must be sure that he or she is worthy. 
This is something the ancients had taught. The sage does not use his 
country to serve him; rather he works for the good of his nation. If the ruler 
can find a worthy successor, the people will be harmonious. Otherwise, the 
people will be rebellious. When King Yao retired, he named Shun as 
successor because he knew that Shun was virtuous while his own son was 
not. Shun named Yt as successor because he knew that Yu was worthy 
while his own son was not. Yu first named Yi as successor. Later he passed 
the kingship to his own son Kai because he heard the people sing praises to 
Kai and not to Yi. After that, kingship became hereditary. When a 
descendant is worthy, there is no need to look for a successor outside the 
family. 


14. Protecting (the Body) and Keeping (the Principles) 


Know the will of heaven and you will be able to preserve your body. 
Understand the words of the sages and you will be able to follow the 
principles of the Tao. If you can preserve your body, you will live long. If 
you live according to the principles of the Tao, you will be able to do great 
deeds. If you can be around for a long time, your family and country will 
not be endangered. If you can do great deeds, your children and 
grandchildren will always be safe. When there is no danger, you will never 
be harmed. 


15. Emptiness and Clarity 


If the mirror is empty and clear, you will naturally see the human mind’s 
devious ways. If the mind is empty, you will naturally know the difference 
between good and bad. In emptiness form is exposed, and in clarity desire is 
revealed. Form and desire are both illusions and are not part of the 
underlying reality (of the Tao). Therefore, the great sages have always 
valued emptiness. 


16. Preserving the Body 


Where there is life, there will be death. Stray from the Tao, and you will 
lose your original nature. Just as horses without bridles run wild, people 
who do not know their original home are led astray by wayward emotions. 
If your desires are deep, you will bring ruin to yourself. Many people have 
destroyed themselves this way. The sage always follows the will of heaven. 
She understands her place in the grand scheme of things; she respects all 
things, preserves her energy, and cultivates her original nature. In this way, 
she can be at one with the ten thousand things. 


17. Rituals and Music 


Rituals and music cannot be absent in daily life. Ritual fosters respect in the 
heart, and music makes the body harmonious. If there is respect in the heart, 
everything will work properly. If the body is harmonious, the hundred 
guardian spirits will not stray from their places. When the guardian spirits 
stay within, energy will be plentiful and will flow into the Void. 


18. Spirit and Breath 


If you cultivate the spirit well, the light within will shine day and night. If 
you circulate the breath well, the void will be present in each cycle of 
inhalation and exhalation. The spirit resides in the breath, and the breath 
lives in the house of the spirit. When spirit and breath unite, you will attain 
great clarity. 


19. Completeness and Brightness 


If you focus solely on the inside, you will neglect the outside. If you focus 
entirely on the outside, you will neglect the inside. This is not the way of 
the Tao. What does it mean to be complete and bright? It means that there is 
no difference between the outside and the inside. Outside and inside exist 
only because form exists. When form is absent, function can be manifested. 
The way of the sage is circular; therefore, he leaves no trace in the world. 


20. Dissatisfaction 


Those who are skilled are not satisfied; those who are unskilled are also not 
satisfied. The skilled are not satisfied because they are always ready to 


learn; the unskilled are not satisfied because they desire knowledge. If you 
think that your learning is inadequate, your nature will become bright. If 
you are greedy for knowledge, your nature will become dark and dim. If 
your mind is bright, you will enter the sacred. If your mind is dim, you will 
be trapped in ignorance. Enlightenment and ignorance are separated by a 
thin boundary. You should understand this well. 


21. Learning 


Anyone can learn. The intelligent person learns in order to understand the 
nature of things. The ignorant person learns in order to become an expert in 
one area. If you are knowledgeable in many things, you will not be anxious. 
If you can penetrate the principles of things, you will understand the whys 
and wherefores of things. If you are not anxious, you will understand the 
nature of all things. If you are connected to the origin, you will attain the 
ways of heaven and earth. This is because nature and heaven both follow 
the natural way. 


22. The Middle Way 


The sages follow the Middle Way. This is why they are more enlightened 
than the scholars, who are themselves more enlightened than the ignorant. 
The sage’s learning is round, while the scholar’s knowledge is angular. 
Knowledge that is round is adaptable, while knowledge that is angular is 
inflexible. This is why the sage’s learning is higher than that of the scholar 
and the knowledge of the scholar is higher than that of the ignorant. 


23. Power and Respect 


The mind of the sage cannot be fathomed. When it is great, it can be 
transformed into the Limitless. When it is expansive, it can extend to all 
directions and surpass all things. Virtue is the driving force behind the three 
(realms) and the five (elements). Empty in the center, it anchors the four 
seasons and works for the welfare of all. Caring for all things, it has the 
capacity to understand the properties of the ten thousand things. 


24. Transformation 


The Tao in its greatness is the moving force behind the workings of the 
universe. Dark and mysterious, it is embodied in all things. Scrutinize it, 
and you cannot see its boundaries; try to tunnel into it, and you cannot reach 
its end. Expand it, and it can cover the earth and the sky; shrink it, and it 
can be contained in the smallest particle. It was there before we were born, 
and it has existed before things were named. 


25. Penetrating the Subtleties 


Just as a skillful tongue is the key to good speech and a strong hand is the 
key to a firm grip, attaining the highest principles is the key to penetrating 
the subtleties. 


26. The Key to the Tao 


The key to the Tao lies in the One Cavity. If generative energy [#8, Jing] is 
plentiful, vital energy [S4, Qi] will be preserved. If vital energy is 
preserved, the spirit [##, Shén] will become omniscient. Do not deplete 
even one of these energies. If you lose one, you will lose the others. If you 
lose all the energies, how can you attain the Tao [##38, Déddo]? 


27. Gain and Loss 


Do not be elated by gains or saddened over losses. If you are not satisfied 
with what you have, you will lose it. If you know what you have lost, you 
will be able to recover it. Those who possess much will lose what they 
have, and those who have lost what they have will regain what was lost. 
Only those who have attained the Tao will understand the true meaning of 
gain and loss. 


28. Quieting the Mind 


Plants grow because they are rooted in the earth. Humans live because the 
mind is rooted in original nature and life. When the soil is fertile, branches 
and leaves will be strong; when the mind is empty, the Tao and virtue will 
complement and strengthen each other. It is a pity that people do not know 
their original nature. They think that by desiring, they can capture material 
things in their minds, not knowing that it is their minds that are imprisoned. 


Using their feelings to hold on to things, they do not know that ultimately it 
is their feelings that are being controlled. Lose your attachment to things 
and you will gain. Allow yourself to be controlled by things and you will 
lose. Those who know the Tao understand this well. 


29. Abandoning Intention 


If you abandon intention, the birds will not be suspicious. If your intention 
is stirred, the birds will fly away. Why? This is because you can fool the 
form but not the spirit. Even if your spirit moves slightly, the other’s spirit 
will know. This is the way things are: nothing can be hidden from the spirit. 
The sage knows that she and the ten thousand things are connected. 
Therefore, she always abandons her intention and keeps her mind empty. 


30. True Emptiness 


The Tao is invisible. If you try to grasp it, you will be imprisoned by 
appearances. The Tao is not empty. If you try to hold on to it, you will 
become attached to emptiness. Those who are attached either to 
appearances or emptiness do not understand the Tao. That which does not 
appear is true appearance. That which is not empty is true emptiness. True 
appearances and true emptiness are part of the ten thousand things. In 
function, they separate, and in transformation, they are inexhaustible. 


31. Having and Not Having 


To have and not to possess is the highest order of learning. To not have but 
to possess is the lowest order of learning. The wisdom of the sage is wide 
and deep; he knows that having does not mean possessing. The knowledge 
of the common person is narrow and shallow; he thinks that not having 1s 
not possessing. “I dare not put myself ahead of everyone” — these are the 
words of Lao-tzu. “I do not dare to think that I am righteous and virtuous” 
— these are the words of Confucius. “Having is really not having, and that 
which has substance can be empty” — these are the words of Yen-tzu. This 
is why those with great virtue occupy the highest places of honor and those 
of little virtue are the least worthy. 


32. Respect 


If you respect others, others will respect you. If you despise others, others 
will despise you. You should respect all things; above all, you should 
respect all people. The sage ruler considers his people his children. He 
honors those with abilities and values virtue. He does not belittle others; 
therefore others do not belittle him. 


33. The Art of Ruling 


There are five principles of ruling a country. Promote virtue in the nation 
and the people will be harmonious. Exercise integrity and the people will 
honor you. Teach the rites and rituals and people will respect you and each 
other. Use intelligence to observe the affairs of the country and the people 
will be prosperous and contented. Be honest and trustworthy and the people 
will support you. Although these principles have different names, they all 
come from the same source. The sage abides in emptiness and understands 
the nature of the Tao. Therefore, she can apply its principles with ease. 


34. Observing the Tao 


If you want to observe the Tao, observe the sea. Because the sea is the 
lowest point on earth, it can receive the waters of the hundred rivers and 
contain them. Great waves rise from its depths, and dragons, fishes, 
shrimps, and crabs frolic in its embrace. The mind of the sage is like the 
sea. It can contain the territories of the ten thousand nations. In cultivating 
the mind, the sage knows that the emptier the mind, the deeper it can 
penetrate the mysteries. In action, the sage knows that the more he gives, 
the more he will receive. Thus, nobles, ministers, and citizens all delight in 
his embrace. This is how the Tao is manifested in the world: it occupies the 
lowest place, but it is honored as the highest. 


35, Emptiness 


Form is created from emptiness. After form emerges, it seeks to return to 
emptiness. Mind and spirit are originally empty. Energy (Ch 7 [Qi7]), 
however, has form. If the mind is empty, the spirit will be calm and energy 
will be plentiful. If the mind 1s wayward, the spirit will leave and energy 


will be corrupted. The mind of the sage is always empty because she knows 
how to cultivate her spirit and energy. 


36. The Constant Mind 


If the mind is constant, it will dwell in the constancy of the Tao. If the mind 
is not constant, it will distance itself from the constancy of the Tao. If the 
mind is not corrupted, the constancy of the Tao will not change. If the mind 
strays, the constancy of the Tao will be unbalanced. The sages therefore 
always keep their minds clear and still and look inward into themselves. 


37. Dedication and Filial Piety 


Those who are dedicated are usually filial, and those who are filial are 
usually dedicated. When dedication is applied to the family, it becomes an 
offspring’s filial gratitude to his parents. When dedication is applied to the 
nation, it becomes a minister’s filial gratitude to the leader. A ruler is a 
parent; therefore, dedication to the leader is an expression of filial piety. 
Those who are dedicated and filial are simply following the principles of 
the Tao. 


38. Integrity 


Confucius would not drink water from a well belonging to bandits. Ts’ang- 
tzu turned his cart around in front of a village that had no sense of honor. 
The ancient sages refused to be acquainted with people with questionable 
attitudes. This is because they all followed the principles of the Way. 


39. Moderation 


Sages practice moderation. Attentive to the needs of humanity, they 
propagate the benevolence of the Tao. They do not favor one or the other 
but treat all as equal. They take from those who have and give to those who 
have not. Because of this, those who are disadvantaged will benefit, and 
those who are privileged will be humbled. The destitute will have enough; 
the rich will not be overly wealthy; and there will be harmony among all 
areas of society. This is because the sage follows the way of moderation. 


40. Application and Function 


If you seek the Tao in truth and honesty, the Tao will not stray from you. 
Apply the principles of the Tao at the appropriate time and you will receive 
its benefits. If the inside is stable, the spirit will be harmonious. If the 
outside functions smoothly, the spirit will be transformed naturally. If you 
observe the Tao in stillness, you will see that the Tao is not entirely without 
motion. If you observe the Tao in movement, you will see that the Tao 1s 
not entirely without stillness. This is because movement and stillness are 
both part of the Tao. 


41. Spirit and Emptiness 


The spirit embodies the Void of the sky and the earth. The movement of the 
spirit in things cannot be imagined, conceptualized, spoken of, or seen. 
Why? Because in thinking about it we will not understand it, and in 
conceptualizing it we will not be sincere. Moreover, that which can be 
talked about will not be pure, and that which can be seen is not real. The 
smallest can be the manifestation of the universe, and the largest can be 
hidden in a grain of dust. Entering water and not getting wet, walking 
through fire and not getting burned, penetrating metals and moving through 
stone, traveling to the realms of the living and the dead, and taming and 
commanding ghosts and spirits — these are some of the things that can be 
done by those who understand the Tao. 


42. Penetrating and Understanding 


Do not let the mind cling to things. Never force your actions in anything 
you do. If the mind clings, original nature will not emerge. If you force 
things, you will not penetrate the principles. Let your mind be united with 
the celestial mind and you will understand the workings of all things. Let 
your actions follow the natural way and you will penetrate the principles of 
all things. This is why the sages hide their minds within the natural 
phenomena and never force their actions. 


43. Fortune and Misfortune 


Those who follow the principles of heaven are favored by fortune. Those 
who serve themselves are visited by misfortune. If you follow the way of 
heaven, you will be content and want nothing. If you follow desires, you 
will never satisfy your wants. Those who are content are usually virtuous; 
thus, they are always protected by the Tao. Those who are greedy will lose 
everything. As they are blinded by evil ways, their attachment to material 
things will cause them to lose not only their original nature but also their 
lives. 


44. Knowing the Limits 


Fish swim in the deep rivers and wild beasts roam the mountains. Animals 
know their limits and do not go beyond their natural habitats. The human 
mind, however, does not know its original home and will often stray beyond 
its limits. The mind is the ruler of the body. Attain the (real) mind and you 
will live. Lose it and you will die. 


45. The Nature of Action 


When the Tao moves, the One gives rise to the two. In this way, creation 
emerges from copulation, good and bad oppose each other, life and death 
follow each other, hardness and softness conflict with each other, and 
gratitude and revenge balance each other. Those who do not understand the 
nature of action will fight the natural way. This is because they have been 
misled. However, those who understand the way of the Tao will preserve 
their form and let things exercise their natural functions. Knowing when to 
act and when to be still, they let their feelings return to their original nature, 
let their original nature return to emptiness, and let the emptiness merge 
with the ultimate reality. In this way, they are in harmony with the natural 
way. 


46. The Natural Way 


Spiders weave webs and dung beetles Camouflage themselves as black 
balls — this is part of their nature. The sage learns by observing the natural 
order. He tells the people to hold on to simplicity, measure the amount of 
water in the well before they drink, and farm according to their needs. He 
does not encourage them to be scheming and knowledgeable. As a result, 


the people do not harm one another. Till the day of their death, they delight 
in harmony and simple happiness, never lodging complaints against each 
other. Although there are laws, there is no need to enforce them. 


47. Natural Response 


When deities appear, evil spirits will hide — this is the way of the Tao. 
When the dragon and tiger move, the weather will change. The sage tunes 
her actions according to changes in nature. This is what is meant by the 
mind responding naturally to the movement of the Tao. The ways of deities 
cannot be understood by evil spirits, and the activity of the dragon and tiger 
cannot be fathomed by animals and insects. Therefore, those whose actions 
can be predicted cannot be considered sages. Sages can do great deeds 
because their spirit is upright and they are steadfast in their courage. 
Because they teach according to the ways of the Tao, the world respects and 
follows them. 


48. Pride 


People who value their wealth tend to be proud. Those who value their 
political power tend to be willful. Those who value their learning tend to be 
haughty. Those who value being loved usually indulge in excesses. These 
are four illnesses that plague humanity. If you are proud, you won’t last 
long. If you are willful, you won’t survive. If you are haughty, you will 
achieve nothing. If you love yourself, you will meet with the misfortune of 
abandonment. Therefore, the sage is not proud when he is wealthy, not 
willful when he is in a position of power, not haughty when he 1s learned, 
and not egotistic when he is loved. He delights in simple living and does not 
expose himself to danger. In movement and stillness he is in harmony with 
the Tao and close to the natural way. 


49. Harmony 


When heaven loses harmony, the sun and moon will lose their light. When 
earth loses harmony, there will be landslides and avalanches. When a 
person loses harmony, the generative energy will dissipate. When the four 
seasons lose harmony, there will be disasters. Why? Because when there 1s 
harmony in heaven, the sky will be clear and expansive and the sun and 


moon will be bright. When there is harmony on earth, earth will be 
balanced and strong and the mountains and rocks will be stable. When there 
is harmony within a person, circulation will be smooth and energy will 
accumulate naturally. When there is harmony in the four seasons, changes 
in the weather will be orderly and the ten thousand things will be nourished. 
Those who follow the clockwise path are governed by changes in the yin 
and the yang. Those who take the reverse path, however, will be able to 
walk in the void. 


50. The Nature of Things 


Day and night are manifestations of the vapors of the sky; birth and death 
are manifestations of the coming and going of energy. The cycles of day 
and night and birth and death follow the principles of the nature of things. 
Where there is day, there is night; where there is birth, there will be death; 
where there is gathering, there will be dissipation — this is what we would 
expect normally. However, when the spirit is gathered, sky and earth will be 
bright and empty, and there will be no birth and death and no coming and 
going. You will arrive at your destination without having to walk there; 
things will come to fruition without planning; and goals will be 
accomplished without action. Understand these principles and you will be 
able to transcend life and death and be liberated from the confines of sky 
and earth. 


51. Words and Speech 


The sage uses words to reveal the Tao and speak about the intangible. The 
learned person uses words to describe the Tao and talk about the tangible. 
Words that are directed toward the intangible will reveal the principles of 
pre-creation. On the other hand, words that are directed toward the tangible 
will reveal the principles of post-creation. If the learned person can 
dissociate himself from form, abandon intelligence, gather and focus the 
spirit within, and not be attached to structure, he will become a sage. 


52. Non-competition 


The Tao does not compete; those who compete do not follow the ways of 
the Tao. The Tao is not grasping; those who grasp do not understand the 


principles of the Tao. If you compete, you will attend only to differences in 
people’s intelligence. If you grasp, you will always compare yourself with 
others. Concerned with petty matters, you will have abandoned the Tao and 
forgotten about virtue. The sage appears dull and dim, but her wisdom is 
like a piece of hidden jade. In her interaction with others she is not 
competitive or grasping. Because her spirit is in balance, she is in harmony 
with the sky and earth in all seasons. 


53. The Transformations of the Tao 


The Tao is transformed into vapor; vapor is transformed into blood; blood is 
transformed into form; form is transformed into things; and things are in 
turn transformed into other things. All transformations can be traced back to 
the One. Spirit is a manifestation of the One. When vapor is impure, the 
spirit will be evil; when vapor is pure, the spirit will be bright. Feelings can 
be transformed into non-feelings, and non-feelings can be transformed into 
feelings. This is because they both originate from the same vapor. Although 
things appear different, they all come from the same source. Observe the 
great transformation at the beginning of creation and you will understand 
the meaning of the formless and the nameless. 


54. Social Responsibility 


If you are a government official, you should apply the principles of the Tao 
to serve the people. If you are the ruler of the country, you should exercise 
virtue and serve the country. When the citizens are respectful and grateful to 
the government, it is a sign that the virtue of the ruler has reached the 
people. When there is freedom of speech, the feelings of the people will be 
communicated to those who rule. When no barriers exist between ruler and 
ruled, the country will be peaceful and prosperous. Those who use country 
and people to further their own interests, however, will meet with disaster. 


55. Honorable People 


Honorable people are clear about their intentions. If they choose to use their 
intelligence, they will serve the country; if not, they will live as a hermit in 
the mountains and forests. In positions of wealth and power, they are not 
proud; when impoverished they do not blame others. Advancing and 


retreating according to the Situation, they balance movement and stillness. 
Following the will of heaven, they do not harbor deceit in their hearts. Such 
are the virtues of honorable people. 


The Scripture of Clarity and Stillness 
GH AeAE, Oing Jing Jing) 


Translated by Louis Komjathy 


The following was extracted from Louis Komyathy’s Handbooks for 
Daoist Practice. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Taishang laojun shuo chang qingjing miaojing K LGA ARE a BFW 
&€ (Wondrous Scripture on Constant Clarity and Stillness as Spoken by the 
Great High Lord Lao; DZ 620), abbreviated as Oingjing jing Wa? 3 
(Scripture on Clarity and Stillness), was a central scripture of the early 
Quanzhen 42H. (Complete Perfection) movement and continues to be 
chanted to this day as part of the Complete Perfection monastic liturgy. 


This scripture is part of a group of Tang-dynasty (618-907) works that could 
be labeled “Clarity-and-Stillness literature.” In addition to the Scripture on 
Clarity and Stillness, these include the following: Oingjing xinjing TMi} 
4 (Heart Scripture on Clarity and Stillness; DZ 1169), Wuchu jing Tt 2 
(Scripture on the Five Pantries; DZ 763), Liaoxin jing J -t»€ (Scripture on 
Realizing the Heart-Mind; DZ 643), Xuwu bengi jing Jit #& AS HAE 
(Scripture on the Origin and Arisal of Emptiness and Non-being; DZ 1438), 
and Xuanzhu xinjing zhu &% FL HVE (Annotations to the Mysterious Pearl 
and Mind Mirror; DZ 574, 575), The Clarity-and-Stillness family of texts 
also relates to other Tang-dynasty works focusing on meditative practice 


and attaining the Dao such as the Neiguan jing W828 (Scripture on Inner 
Observation; DZ 641; trl. Kohn 1989), Zuowang lun AA sft (Discourse on 
Sitting-in-Forgetfulness; DZ 1036; trl. Kohn 1987b; Cleary 2000), 
Dingguan jing 7E ®t (Scripture on Concentration and Observation; DZ 
400; trl. Kohn 1987b), Cunshen liangi ming 47-443" 54.2% (Inscription on 
Preserving Spirit and Refining Qi; DZ 834; trl. 1987b), and Tianyinzi KkS 
(Book of Master Celestial Seclusion; DZ 1026; trl. Kohn 1987a; 1987b). 


The Scripture on Clarity and Stillness 1s a Daoist text of unknown 
authorship,! but was probably composed in the eighth century C.E. Like its 
less well known counterparts, the seventh-century Shengxuan huming jing 
Fi Ki iw AE (Scripture on Protecting Life and Ascending to the Mysterious; 
DZ 19) and the eighth-century Oingjing xinjing ji #28 (Heart Scripture 
on Clarity and Stillness),” the scripture emerged under the influence of 
Buddhist insight meditation (vipasyana) and expresses a form of wisdom 
(zhi <=) based on the practice of observation (guan #1). Composed of verses 
in four and five character combinations (391 characters in total), the 
Scripture on Clarity and Stillness combines the worldview of the Daode 
jing i #4 #® (Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power)? with the structure (as 
well as some content) of the Buddhist Panruo xinjing Nx4 U4 (Heart 
Sutra of Perfect Wisdom; T. 250-57). The latter is a condensed version of 
the “perfection of wisdom” (prajna-paramita) sutras that was probably 
composed in China in the early seventh century. 


The Scripture on Clarity and Stillness became highly influential shortly 
after its composition. The earliest commentary on this text is attributed to 
the famous Daoist master Du Guangting #LItKE (850- 933; DZ 759). The 
scripture soon rose to prominence in the Song dynasty (960-1279), when it 
was used by the so-called Nanzong Fd a< (Southern Lineage) of internal 
alchemy (neidan AF). In particular, Bai Yuchan 8 (fl. 1209-1224) 
and his disciples Li Daochun 4 t#4#i (fl. 1288-1290) and Wang Jie =} 
(fl. 1310?), experts in both internal alchemy and thunder magic (leifa #74), 
wrote commentaries on the text, interpreting it symbolically and in an 
alchemical context (DZ 755; 757; 760). In addition, references to the 
Scripture on Clarity and Stillness appear throughout the writings of Wang 
Zhe +34 (Chongyang #8] [Twofold Yang]; 1113-1170), the founder of 
Quanzhen 42H. (Complete Perfection) Daoism, and those of the early 


Complete Perfection adepts. The text continued to occupy a central place in 
the worldview and practice of Complete Perfection in later periods as well. 
For instance, Wang Yuanhui + 7cH, Hou Shanyuan fe ## Yi, and Liu 
Tongwei #!)i8 ji all wrote commentaries on it (DZ 757; 758; 974). The 
scripture is still chanted in contemporary Complete Perfection monastic 
liturgy, as found in the Xuanmen risong zaowan gongke jing & P| Ela FLA 
ik & (Liturgical Scriptures of the Mysterious Gate for Daily Morning 
and Evening Recitation). In addition, when I conducted fieldwork on 
contemporary Daoist monasticism (2005-2006), Quanzhen Daoist monks 
frequently recommended the text as foundational and it was also inscribed 
in a variety of temples and temple compounds (e.g., Yuquan yuan 3K bit 
[Temple of the Jade Spring; Huashan]). 


In terms of Daoist practice, the Scripture on Clarity and Stillness gives 
short verses that emphasize the need to eliminate ordinary, habituated 
perception and to develop clarity and stillness — the foundation for 
“realizing the Dao” (dedao (#1). The text first describes aspects or 
manifestations of the Dao as divisible into yin and yang, turbidity and 
clarity, as well as stillness and movement. Emphasis is also placed on the 
tendency of the heart-mind (xin -L») to generate desires, attachments, and 
entanglements. The condition of being in desire and attachment is described 
in terms of poison, for this leads to dissipation of gi, confusion of heart- 
mind (the seat of intellectual and emotional activity), and instability of 
spirit. The scripture in turn recommends the practice of observation as 
foundational: the adept must observe both internal and external worlds, 
including the self and heart-mind. This meditative observation results in the 
realization that everything is empty of self-identity. Completing this, one 
practices the observation of emptiness (guankong #172), culminating in a 
state of complete clarity and stillness or oneness with the Dao. This is the 
ontological condition of “constant clarity” (changqing ‘i if) and “constant 
stillness” (changjing ‘i ##). One enters the Dao (rudao Ai), awakening to 
the reality that this is one’s original nature (benxing AYE), one’s original 
suchness (ziran E] ¥&). The latter part of the Scripture on Clarity and 
Stillness reverses direction and outlines the decline from pure spirit to 
turbidity and lostness. Confusion of heart-mind leads to disruption and 
destabilization of spirit. This results in attachment to and desire for external 
phenomena. Attachment and desire generate vexation and delusion, ending 


in grief and suffering. One becomes lost to the perfect Dao. Finally, the 
scripture concludes with an admonition for further practice, for attentive 
and sustained cultivation: “As for the Dao of perfect constancy, / One who 
awakens to it will naturally realize it. / Realizing and awakening to the Dao, 
/ You will have constancy in clarity and stillness.” 


The scripture also contains a few technical terms that deserve mention. 
First, clarity (ging if) and stillness (jing 4) are often used as paired 
cultivation terminology. Through the cultivation of stillness, clarity 
increases; through the cultivation of clarity, stillness increases. The two are 
inseparable. In terms of Daoist alchemy, this dual cultivation is symbolized 
by the trigrams Gen-mountain K., representing stillness, and Li-fire #, 
representing clarity or illumination.* Like a remote mountain summit, the 
Daoist adept develops emptiness that can contain all things, stillness that 
can encompass every sound. Like a brilliant fire, the Daoist adept develops 
insight that can illuminate all things, clarity that can permeate every 
direction. Moreover, the Daoist practitioner is often urged to develop three 
specific qualities: relaxation (song #4), stillness (jing jj#), and stability 
(ding 7€). Moving through a process of relaxation, stillness occurs. As one 
becomes more relaxed, stillness deepens and expands. The deepening and 
expansion of stillness eventually becomes stabilized. This stabilization or 
concentration is the unshakable root of practice. Stillness and stability 
emerge through continual dedication to realization and awakening, through 
constant practice of observation (guan #1). The Scripture on Clarity and 
Stillness suggests that the practice of observation and the development of 
clarity and stillness allow one to abide in suchness (ziran H{¥%&). In this 
ontological condition, the “Six Desires” do not arise and the “Three 
Poisons” are dispersed. The Six Desires (Jiuyu 7\@X) are those originating 
from the six sense-organs (/iugen 7\#f: eyes (sight), ears (sound), nose 
(smell), mouth (taste), body (touch), and mind (thought). The Three Poisons 
(sandu =##) are greed (tan £2) [Raga, “attachment” / “desire’”’], anger 
(chen WA) [Dvesha, “aversion”’], and ignorance (chi #i) [Moha, 
“delusion”].° By freeing oneself from the Six Desires and Three Poisons, by 
developing clarity and stillness, one awakens to innate nature (xing VE). The 
character xing V'£ consists of two parts: xin -ty (“heart-mind”) on the left 
side and sheng 4E (“to be born’’) on the right side. Thus, innate nature is the 
heart-mind with which one is born. It is the personal half of the talisman — 


one’s original connection to and attunement with the Dao. To cultivate 
clarity and stillness is to realize innate nature. This is nourishing the root; 
this is returning to the Dao. 


Alternative translations of the Scripture on Clarity and Stillness may be 
found in issue four of The Dragon’s Mouth: The Newsletter of the British 
Taoist Association, in the second volume of James Legge’s The Texts of 
Taoism, in Livia Kohn’s The Taoist Experience, and in Eva Wong’s 
Cultivating Stillness. The latter includes a Daoist commentary that 
interprets the text in terms of internal alchemy. Additional information on 
the Scripture on Clarity and Stillness may be found in Livia Kohn’s God of 
the Dao and in the Daoism Handbook. 


Notes 


!. Although a postface attributes the text to Ge Xuan & X (fl. 200 C.E.), 
famous alchemist, grand-uncle of Ge Hong #4 (283-343), and supposed 
transmitter of Lingbao ## #¥% (Numinous Treasure) scriptures, its reliance on 
Buddhist ideas suggests a date no earlier than the Tang dynasty. 


*. Like the Scripture on Clarity and Stillness, the Shengxuan huming jing is 
contained in the Xuanmen risong zaowan gongke jing AP A ai PART 
a€ (Liturgical Scriptures of the Mysterious Gate for Daily Morning and 
Evening Recitation) and is thus recited as part of contemporary Quanzhen 
liturgy. 


3. The terms ging jf (“clarity”) and jing #} (“stillness”), sometimes 
rendered as “purity” and “tranquility,” appear frequently in the Daode jing 
and in the “Neiye” AW 3€ (Inward Training) chapter of the Guanzi ‘4° S- 
(Book of Master Guan), both dating from the Warring States period (480- 
222 B.C.E.). For example, in chapter sixteen of the Daode jing we find the 
following passage: “Returning to the Source is called stillness (jing ii#); this 
means returning to life-destiny (ming fiv). Returning to life-destiny is called 
constancy (chang ‘#); knowing constancy is called illumination (ming #4)” 
The principle of “clarity and stillness” is also found in the Xiang’er #5 fH 
commentary to the Daode jing and makes up one of the so-called “Nine 
Practices.” 


be 
Et 


4. These two trigrams are paired in hexagram 22, Bi-energetic 4, and 
hexagram 56, Lu-wandering Jif. 


>- The character used here for “ignorance” is interesting, as it consists of the 
“disease” radical (chuang J ) and the meaning-carrier “knowing” (zhi 5). 
That is, ignorance is a dis-ease of knowing. 
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Wondrous Scripture on Constant Clarity and Stillness 
as Spoken by the Great High Lord Lao 


Lord Lao spoke: 


The great Dao is without form. 

It brings forth and nurtures heaven and earth. 
The great Dao is without feelings. 

It regulates the course of the sun and moon. 


The great Dao is without name. 

It raises and nourishes the ten thousand beings. 
I do not know its name; 

Forced to name it, I call it Dao. 


Within the Dao, there is clarity and turbidity. 
Within the Dao, there is movement and stillness. 


Heaven is clarity and earth is turbidity. 
Heaven is movement and earth is stillness. 


The male is clarity and the female is turbidity. 
The male is movement and the female is stillness. 


Descending from the beginning, 
Flowing toward the end, 
The ten thousand beings are born. 


Clarity is the source of turbidity. 
Movement is the root of stillness. 


If you can be constantly clear and still, 
Heaven and earth completely return. 


The human spirit is fond of clarity, 

But the heart-mind disturbs it. 

The human heart-mind is fond of stillness, 
But desires meddle with it. 


If you can constantly banish desires, 

Then the heart-mind will become still naturally. 
If you can constantly settle the heart-mind, 
Then the spirit will become clear naturally. 


Abiding in suchness, the Six Desires do not arise, 
The Three Poisons are dispersed and destroyed. 
Whoever cannot accomplish this 

Has not yet settled the heart-mind; 

Desires have not yet been banished. 


If you can abolish desires, 
Internally gazing into the heart-mind, 


You see that in actuality there is no heart-mind. 


Externally gazing into form, 
You see that in actuality there is no form. 


Remotely gazing into things, 
You see that in actuality there are no things. 


When you awaken to these three, 
Only then do you gain a glimpse into emptiness. 


Using emptiness to observe emptiness, 

You see that emptiness is not empty. 

When even emptiness does not exist, 

You see that no-thingness is indeed no-thing. 


Without even the nonexistence of no-thingness, 
There is only clear and constant silence. 


When silence is no longer silence, 
How can desires come forth? 
When desires do not come forth, 
Then this is perfect stillness. 


Perfect stillness resonates with things. 
Perfect constancy realizes innate nature. 
Constantly resonating, constantly still, 
There is constant clarity, constant stillness. 


When clarity and stillness are like this, 
You gradually enter the perfect Dao, 
When you enter the perfect Dao, 

This is called “realizing the Dao.” 


Although we call this “realizing the Dao,” 
In truth there is nothing to attain. 

Having the ability to transform all life, 
This is called “realizing the Dao.” 


As for one who can awaken to this, 
That one is able to transmit the sacred Dao. 


Lord Lao spoke: 


The superior adept does not compete; 

The inferior adept is fond of competing. 

The highest inner power is not inner power [##4, Dé]; 
The lowest inner power clings to inner power. 


All clinging and attachments 
Have nothing to do with the Dao and inner power. 


People do not realize the perfect Dao 
Because they have deviant heart-minds. 
When the heart-mind is deviant, 

Then the spirit becomes startled. 


When the spirit is startled, 

There is attachment to the ten thousand beings. 
When there is attachment to the various beings, 
Then coveting and searching are born. 


When coveting and searching are born, 

Then there are troubles and vexations. 

Troubles, vexations, deviations, and illusions 
Cause grief and suffering for body and heart-mind. 


Then you meet with turbidity and defilements, 
Currents and waves, life and death. 
Continually drowning in the ocean of suffering, 
You are perpetually lost to the perfect Dao. 


As for the Dao of perfect constancy, 

One who awakens to it will naturally realize it. 
Realizing and awakening to the Dao, 

You will have constancy in clarity and stillness. 


Il. DAOIST PRACTICES AND 
SPIRITUAL IDEALS 


Section 1: Key Meditation Teachings 


The Book of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity 
(i 4b, Baopiizi) 
By Ge Hong 
Translated by Livia Kohn 


The following was extracted from Livia Kohn’s The Taoist 
Experience. 


Translator’s Introduction 


Concentrative meditation [...] centers around the One. The One in Taoist 
cosmology signifies the state of creation, the empty circle at the beginning 
of all, the point of the Great Ultimate [A 4, Taiji], when the Tao is no 
longer utterly formless and beyond and yet has not yet begun to 
differentiate into the creation. It is like the Tao-sometimes described as 
coming from it, sometimes as its origin. 


This original form of oneness, of cosmic unity at the beginning of all, is 
known as the Great One [A—, Tdiyi]. The Great One is a formless 
omnipresent principle that adepts should focus on; it is the primordial vital 


energy (yuanqi) [Jt%A, Yudngi, “Primordial Energy”] underlying all; it is 
the one single element that makes beings be what they are. 


While this original unity is not manifest in the body but appears as an 
abstraction, as a formless state of fixed unity, it becomes attainable as the 
Three Ones or Three-in-One [=~—, Sanyi]. These are three original 
energies of the Tao, still primordial yet already leaning more toward 
creation and existence. They are yin and yang and the harmony between the 
two; they are separate and yet one, accessible in the body as distinct 
energies (essence, spirit, and energy), as energy centers (the Cinnabar 
Fields) [F} 1, Dantidn, “Elixir Fields”], and as gods (the Lords Three Ones 
[=i8, Sanging, “Three Pure Ones”]), and yet still part of the original Tao. 


The Baopuzi (Book of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity) [is] a fourth- 
century tract on alchemical ways to immortality that also includes 
meditation instructions on visualizing the True One [4 —, Zhényi]. 


[...] 


By the fourth century, the One had become a source of magical powers. The 
meditation had been combined with longevity practices, rituals, and 
alchemy. Realizing the True One, the original unity and primordial oneness 
of all, meant placing oneself at the center of the universe, identifying one’s 
physical organs with constellations in the stars. The practice led to control 
over all the forces of nature and beyond, especially over demons and evil 
forces. The One as the root of all could give in a single stroke what 
cumbersome visualizations of protective deities and the use of magical 
mirrors had done before. 


The section translated below is a description of the method of visualizing 
the True One taken from chapter 18 on “Earthly Truth” (Dizhen) of the 
Baopuzi neipian [444 AW es] (Book of the Master Who Embraces 
Simplicity, Inner Chapters). The text is contained in DZ [1H js, Daozang] 
1185, fasc. 868-70 (18.1a-3b). 


The Baopuzi is the major work of Ge Hong [4 ¥£] (261-341 C.E), from 
whose agnomen it takes its title. The book consists of two major parts, the 
“Inner Chapters” and the “Outer Chapters.” While the former deals 


specifically with methods and secret transmissions of the immortals, the 
latter discusses social rules, morality, and other formal aspects of the 
practice. 


The Baopuzi is an important source for early Taoism, since it is rather 
precisely dated to about 320 C.E and can be definitely linked with the 
person of Ge Hong. A member of the aristocratic clans of South China who 
brought forth and spread the Tao of Highest Clarity, Ge Hong describes a 
characteristic form of southern Taoism. This, known as the Ge-family 
tradition, later became instrumental in the development of the Lingbao 
school, founded by Ge Chaofu, Ge Hong’s descendent. 


For a complete, if rather peculiar translation of the inner chapters of the 
text, see Ware 1966. For an English rendering of the outer chapters and a 
detailed discussion of Ge Hong’s life, see Sailey 1978. For an account of 
various ways of guarding the One [*f'—, Shouyi], see Kohn 1989a. On the 
magical mirrors used to identify demons at the time, see Kaltenmark 1974, 
Demieville 1987. 
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“Earthly Truth” (Dizhen), from Baopuzi neipian (Book 
of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity, Inner 
Chapters), chap. 18. 


[la] The Master Who Embraces Simplicity says: My teacher used to say, 


If you can truly know the One, 
The myriad affairs are done! 


Knowing the One means that there is not a single thing that remains 
unknown. Not knowing the One means that there is not a single thing that 
can be truly known. 


The Tao arises from the One; it is honored without peer. Everything resides 
with the One and thereby reflects heaven, earth, and humanity [=7, 
Sancai, “Three Powers”’]. Thus we speak of the Three-in-One. 


Heaven obtained the One and became pure. Earth obtained the One and 
became restful. Human beings obtained the One and came to life. Spirit 
obtained the One and became numinous. Metal sinks, feathers float, 
mountains loom, and rivers flow-all because of the One. 


Yet — we look at it and cannot see it; we listen for it and cannot hear it. 
Visualize it, and it is there; startle it, and it is gone. Welcome it, and there is 
good fortune; turn your back on it, and there is bad luck. Preserve it, and 
there is prosperity without end; lose it, and life declines, energy is 
exhausted. 


As the Venerable Lord [Laozi] himself said: 


Obscure it is! It is vague! 
In its midst, some appearance. 
Vague it is! It is obscure! 


In its midst, some being. 
[Ib] This is just it. Also, the Immortality Scripture has, 


If you desire to extend your life, 

Guard the One and cultivate enlightenment. 
Meditate on the One! 

In extreme hunger 

The One will give you food. 

Meditate on the One! 

In extreme thirst 

The One will give you drink. 


The One possesses names and distinct garments. In the male it is 0.9 inch 
long; in the female, 0.6. Some locate it 2.4 inches below the navel, in the 
lower Cinnabar Field [f +1, Ddntian]. Some find it in the Golden Tower of 
the Purple Palace below the heart, in the central Cinnabar Field. Then again 
people place it one inch behind the space between the eyebrows, in the Hall 
of Light; two inches in, in the Grotto Chamber; or three inches in, in the 
upper Cinnabar Field. 


These things are of particular concern to the Taoists, who for generations, as 
they continued to transmit its names, have smeared their lips with blood to 
seal them to secrecy. 


The One can complete yin and bring forth yang. 
The One governs heat and cold. 


Spring obtains the One and there is sprouting. 
Summer obtains the One and there is growth. 
Fall obtains the One and there is harvesting. 
Winter obtains the One and there is storing. 


The One is great beyond even the Six Harmonies. 
The One is minute beyond a hair or a sprout. 


Of old, when passing Wind Mountain on the road east to the Green 
Mountains, [2a] the Yellow Emperor met the Master of the Purple Chamber 


and received from him the Esoteric Writings of the Three Sovereigns. This 
text enabled him to summon the myriad spirits. 


On his way south to the Fujian River on the slope of Round Hill, he visited 
the place the hundred commanders had climbed. He gathered the 
efflorescence of the Ruo and Qian trees and drank the waters of the Dan and 
Pei rivers. 


In the west, he met the Master of Middle-yellow and received from him the 
methods of nine fold augmentation. When passing through Grotto Garden, 
he furthermore studied with the Master of Ample Perfection and from him 
received various scriptures on self-perfection. 


On his way north to Flood Dam, the Yellow Emperor then climbed Creeper 
Mountain, where he met the Lord of Greater Wei and the Lad of the Yellow 
Canopy. From them he received drawings of divine mushrooms. Retracing 
his steps back towards the royal palace, he moreover obtained the Divine 
Formula of the Golden Elixir [Cinnabar]. 


Once he also reached Mount Emei. In a jade chamber there he met the 
Sovereign of Heavenly Truth and asked him about the Tao of the True One. 


The Sovereign said: “Already you are the ruler over the Four Seas. Now 
you also want to attain long life. Isn’t that rather greedy?” 


Their conversation cannot be described in full, so I have provided this short 
part only. 


Now, as methods for the attainment of long life and immortality, there is 
only the golden cinnabar. 


For the preservation of the body and the expulsion of evil, there is only the 
True One. For this reason, the ancients valued it in particular. 


[2b] The Jmmortality Scripture says: “The Scripture on Ninefold Reverted 
Cinnabar, the Scripture on the Golden Fluid, and the Formula on Guarding 
the One all reside in the Five Cities on Mount Kunlun. Engraved on gold 


plaques, they are stored in jade boxes. These are sealed with purple mud 
and bear the imprint of the seal of state.” 


Myself, I was so fortunate as to receive this Formula on Guarding the One 
from my teacher. It goes, 


Visualize the One 
In the center of the North Star and deep inside yourself: 


In front — the Hall of Light [in the head[; 
Behind — the Crimson Palace [in the heart I. 
Imposing — the Flowery Canopy [the lungs]; 
Lofty — the Golden Pavilion [the kidneys]. 
Left — the Gang Star; 

Right — the Kui [of the Dipper]. 

Rising like a wave, 

Sinking like the void itself. 


Use mysterious mushrooms covering the cliffs, 
Vermilion herbs growing in the thickets, 

Gather white jade from the mountains, 

The radiance of the sun and the moon. 

Pass through fire and water! 

Traverse the dark and the yellow [heaven and earth]! 
Enter the maze of halls and gateways, 

Full of awnings in lustrous gleam! 


Helped by dragon guards, tiger watchmen, 
And spirit-man attendants, 

Don’t relax, don’t give in! 

Keep the One in its place! 

Don’t dawdle, don’t rush! 

Keep the One in its chamber! 

Once at ease and comfortable, 

The One will never leave. 


Guard the One, visualize the True One! 
The spirit world will be yours to peruse! 


Lessen desires, restrain your appetite! 

The One will remain at rest! 

Like a bare blade coming toward your neck 
Realize you live through the One alone! 
Knowing the One is easy— 

Keeping it forever is hard! [3a] 


Guard the One and never lose it! 

Human limitations will not be for you! 

On land, you’re free from beasts, 

In water from fierce dragons! 

No fear of evil sprites or phantoms, 

No demon will approach, nor blade attack! 


This is the Great Formula of the True One. 


The Master Who Embraces Simplicity says: My teacher taught me how, 
with the meditations and magical practices taught in the various scriptures 
on the arts of the Tao, one can dispel evils and defend oneself. Altogether 
there are several thousand methods: 


Cover your shadow and become invisible; 

enter a state of suspended animation. 

Bring forth things in nine mutations; 

create twelve transformations and twenty-four life-forms. 
Meditate on the gods within the body; 

look inward to make them visible. 


The techniques are virtually innumerable — all of them are superbly 
effective and of tremendous power. 


Still, sometimes the mental creation of several thousand creatures to protect 
oneself is a lot of trouble. It is also a great labor for the mind. Thus, to make 
things easy, get to know the method of guarding the One [*/—, Shduyi]. 
Then you can summarily abandon all other techniques. Thus we say: 


If you can truly know the One, 
The myriad affairs are done! 


There are clear instructions on how to receive the Formula of the True One. 
The lips are smeared with the blood of a white animal. [3b] One waits for a 
propitious day for the actual transmission. An agreement is entered into by 

means of white gauze and white silver. A tally of gold is notched and split. 

If one speaks the Formula lightly or transmits it without proper precaution, 

the gods it invokes will not respond. 


If you can guard the One, the One will also guard you. Then: 
Bare blades find no place in your body to insert their edge. 
The hundred hazards find no place to put their bad fortune. 
In defeat you can be victorious; 

In peril you can be secure. 


Whether 

in the shrine of a demon, 

in the depth of mountains and woods, 

in a place suffering from the plague, 

among tombs and graves, 

in thickets full of tigers and wolves, 

in hovels crawling with snakes and vipers— 

guard the One without slackening and the multitude of evils will 
remain at bay. 


Inscription on the Visualization of Spirit and 
Refinement of Energy 


(FEHR ER, Ciinshén Liangi Ming) 
By Sun Simao 


Translated by Livia Kohn 


The following was extracted from Livia Kohn’s The Taoist 
Experience. 


Translator’s Introduction 


Sun Simiao [44.84] (ca. 581-682) was an alchemist, Taoist, and physician 
of the seventh century. Born near the capital Chang’an, he was a sickly 
child and due to this developed a strong interest in healing, diets, 
alchemical procedures, and Taoist practices. Training under various 
masters, he eventually settled on Mount Taibo, not far from his original 
home. 


Received by various emperors, Sun Simiao became well known and, after 
his transformation in 682, was venerated as the divine King of Medicines, a 
hagiography still active today. He is the author of various famous medical 
books, notably the Qianjin fang (Prescriptions Worth a Thousand Ounces of 
Gold). 


His Cunshen lianqi ming (Visualization of Spirit and Refinement of Energy) 
is translated here after the version in Yunji gigian 33.12a-14b. Another 
complete version of the text is contained in DZ [18 jek, Dadozdng] 834, fasc. 
571. 


The main body of the work consists of a description of the five phases of 
the mind and the seven stages of the body. This also forms an important 
section of the Dingguan jing (Scripture on Concentration and Observation), 
found in DZ 400, fasc. 189, in Yunji gigian 17.6 b-13a, as well as in the 
appendix to the Zuowang lun (Discourse on Sitting in Oblivion; 15b-18a). 


For an annotated translation of these various texts, see Kohn 1987. For 
more on Sun Simiao, see Sivin 1968, Engelhardt 1989. A translation of the 
Qianjin fang is contained in Despeux 1987. The translation here is taken 
from Kohn 1987. Section headings are the translator’s. 
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Cunshen liangi ming (Visualization of Spirit and 
Refinement of Energy) 


Outline 


[12a] The body is the habitation of spirit [##, Shén] and energy [3A, Qi]. As 
long as spirit and energy are there, the body is healthy and strong. As soon 
as spirit and energy scatter, the body dies. Therefore, if you wish to 
preserve yourself whole, first calm spirit and energy. 


Understand: energy is the mother of spirit; spirit is the son of energy. Only 
when energy and spirit are together can you live long and not die. 


If you, therefore, wish to calm the spirit, first refine primordial energy [7t 
%, Yudngi]. When this energy resides in the body, spirit is calm and energy 
is like an ocean. With the ocean of energy [2A if, Oihdi] full to overflowing, 
the mind is calm and the spirit stable. When this stability is not scattered, 
body and mind are gathered in tranquility. Tranquility then attains to 
concentration, and the body continues to exist for y ears eternal. 


Just stay all the time with the deep source of the Tao, and you will naturally 
become a sage. Then energy pervades spirit and all mental projections; 
[12b] spirit pervades all insight and destiny. With destiny [fi7, Ming] 
established and the body preserved, you can unite both with your true inner 


nature [, Xing]. Then you will reach an age as old as the sun and the 
moon! Your Tao is perfected! 


Preparation 


You wish now to learn the technique of refining your energy as described. 
For this, first abstain from eating all grains [#%4+, Bigii]! Then focus your 
mind calmly on the ocean of energy, visualize the spirit in the Cinnabar 
Field [Ff FH, Dantidn], gather in your mind, and make your thoughts 
tranquil. When the ocean of energy is full, you will always feel naturally 
satiated. 


Thus you cultivate mental one-pointedness. One hundred days mean a 
minor achievement; three hundred days bring you to a major level. Only 
after this can you enter the five phases of the mind, and only after these are 
completed can you undergo the seven stages of the body. 

Then you will be nothing but pure spirit and numinous power, changing 
ever and ever and naturally existing throughout all the world’s coming and 
going. Whether confronting a steep cliff or a thousand miles’ distance, you 
can go or stay without obstruction. 


As long as energy does not scatter, your ocean of energy will always be full, 
your spirit will be at peace in the Cinnabar Field, and your body and mind 
will continually be stable. Naturally you will develop a youthful 
complexion, which will remain despite whatever changes may occur in the 
bodily structure. Thus you become an immortal [(il, Xian]! Then you can 
appear and disappear from the ordinary world at will, freely pass through 
the all-pervading numinous power. You will be called “one gone beyond the 
world,” or a “realized one” [Ht A, Zhénrén]. Equal in years to heaven and 
earth, you will be as old as the sun and the moon. 


This method does not require that you nourish on energy [JK2A, Fugi, 
“Ingesting/Absorbing Qi’ ], swallow saliva, or undergo any particular 
hardships. When you must eat, you eat; when you need rest, you rest. 
Thereby you live forever in freedom and without obstruction. 


Through the five phases of the mind and the seven stages of the body you 
duly enter the core of the Tao, using deeper concentration and observation. 


[13a] 
The Five Phases of the Mind 


1. The mind is very agitated and only rarely tranquil. With your thinking 
conditioned by a myriad different projections, you accept this and reject that 
without any constancy. Dreads and worries, plans and calculations keep 
racing on inside your mind like mad horses. This is the ordinary mind. 


2. The mind is somewhat tranquil and still much agitated. If, for once, you 
curb agitation and find tranquility for a moment, the mind scatters again 
immediately. You find it very hard to control and subdue the mind, to curb 
its agitation and entanglement. Still, this is the first small progress toward 
the Tao. 


3. The mind is half agitated and half tranquil. The tranquil mind already 
resembles the unified mind, but this tranquility continues to scatter. 
Tranquility and diffusion are about equal, but you have begun to pay 
attention to the mind’s agitation and entanglement. Gradually you see it 
getting calmer and more harmonious. 


4. The mind is rather tranquil and only occasionally agitated. You gradually 
succeed in gathering it in, and whenever it gets agitated, you check it at 
once. The mind becomes fully one pointed, and as soon as one-pointedness 
is lost, you recover it immediately. [13b] 


5. The mind is entirely oriented toward the pure and tranquil. Whether 
involved in affairs or free from them, there is no agitation either way. With 
a powerfully controlled mind, you put a stop to all scattering and enter deep 
concentration. 


Only after you are firmly established on phase five, can you enter the seven 
stages. Just leave all to the natural process and let it realize itself 
spontaneously. There is nothing to be actively done. 


The Seven Stages of the Body 


1. All diseases you inherited from former lives gradually vanish; your body 
grows light, your mind radiant! The mind is now completely at peace 
within, the spirit 1s tranquil, and the energy at peace. The four elements are 
joined in great harmony; the six emotions are deeply serene. With the mind 
resting peacefully in the mysterious realm, continue to practice one- 
pointedness and inner concentration. Then joy and exultation are daily new 
— this is called “realizing the Tao.” 


2. Now you leave the limits of ordinary life and recover a youthful 
appearance! Your body in a state of joy, your mind constantly at peace, you 
numinously attain a vision of the deep and mysterious. At this stage, better 
move to another part of the country, choose a spot and settle down. It is 
better not to be a too old acquaintance with the local folk. [14a] 


3. Extend your years to a thousand: you become an immortal! As you travel 
extensively to all the famous mountains, flying or walking in spontaneity, 
azure lads are your guards and jade maidens your pleasure. As you step 
high on mist and haze, colored clouds support your tread. 


4. Refine your physical form to pure energy, so that it may radiate 
throughout the body. You are now a realized one! You appear and disappear 
in the common world in accordance with spontaneous change. Your 
glittering clarity radiates of itself, night and day in equal brightness. With 
immortals in attendance, you traverse through grottos and palaces. 


5. Refine the energy to pure spirit and become a spirit being! Changing and 
passing on spontaneously, you are utterly boundless, with a power that can 
move heaven and earth, remove mountains, and drain the sea. 


6. Refine the spirit to unify with the world of form and become a perfect 
one. As you numinously pervade all existence, your appearance and shape 
are no longer definite. [14b] You change according to occasion, appear in 
different forms, and go along with all-that-is. 


7. Finally you go beyond all beings in the body, whirl out of all relations! 
Now you can reside next to the Jade Emperor of the Great Tao in the 
numinous realm! Here the wise and sagely gather, at the farthest shore, in 
perfect truth. In creative change, in numinous pervasion, you reach all 


beings. Only with this level have you truly reached the source of the Tao! 
Here all the myriad paths come to an end! This 1s called the final ultimate! 


Warning 


People nowadays study the Tao less and less every day. They do not even 
achieve the first stage, so how would they ever realize the numinous 
pervasion of all? 


Instead, they continue to wallow in ignorance and passion, hold on to their 
defilements and personal dispositions with fierce determination. As the four 
seasons move along in their course, their bodies and appearances continue 
to decay until they collapse and return to nothing. To call this “realizing the 
Tao” — what hypocrisy! 


On the other hand, embryo respiration [if J, Taixi] together with inner 
observation [FU #48, Neishi Gudn, “Introspective Observation” allows one 
to preserve spirit and retain the body. These methods, while transmitted 
through lines of patriarchs, in their beginning were conceived and revealed 
by truly realized ones. 


The methods were then preserved orally only and never put down in 
writing. If you, as a virtuous person of perfection, learn of them by chance, 
by all means be very diligent and take great care to preserve them! Without 
doubt, let only the wise and worthy encounter their sagely wisdom! 


The Scripture of Stability and Observation 
(EBA, Dingguan Jing) 
By Master Lingxu (74 i +, Lingxiizi) 
Translated by Livia Kohn 


The following was extracted from Livia Kohn’s Sitting in Oblivion. 


Translator’s Introduction 


[A] candidate for an early Zuowang lun [AB Sift, “Discourse on Sitting and 
Forgetting” ] is the Dingguan jing [7E PLAX, “Scripture on Stability and 
Observation” which appears three times in the Daoist Canon: as appendix 
to the Zuowang lun, as a separate text (DZ 400), and sharing the same 
chapter with the Neiguan jing [W#l4%, “Scripture on Inner Observation’ 
in the Yunji gigian [#% -C%, “Seven Tablets in a Cloudy Satchel,” 
abbreviated YQ] (1.6b-13a).? Called by its full title Dongxuan lingbao 
dingguan jingzhu or “Scripture on Stability and Observation of the Mystery 
Cavern of Numinous Treasure, With Commentary,” it is a short but 
powerful document consisting of forty-nine stanzas of two or more lines, 
each with four or occasionally six characters. It presents a survey of the 
mental transition from an ordinary perspective, characterized by impurity, 
cravings, vexations, emotions, and desires, to a state of mental stability, 
peace, and quietude. Once stability (ding 7€) is reached, the mind will 
observe (guan ii) all dispassionately and gain the necessary insight that 
will take one to immortality [(], Xian]. 


The development of the mind is outlined in five phases, the immortalization 
of the body in seven stages. This system repeats the pattern described by 
Sun Simiao in his Cunshen liangi ming [£44 328.24, “Inscription on the 
Visualization of Spirit and Refinement of Energy”’]. In addition, the text is 
noteworthy for its practical details concerning the various mental states the 
adept undergoes when passing through the process of attainment. 
Throughout, purity and total abstention from intentional thinking and acting 
are emphasized. 


While the editions in the Daoist canon and the Yunji gigian show only 
minor variation in characters, the Zuowang lun appendix version adds two 
sections: a paragraph reviewing the fundamental concepts of the Zuowang 
lun inserted after about the first third of the text; and a list of the five phases 
of the mind before the seven stages of the body Neither section 1s phrased 
in the same verse-like pattern as the remainder of the text, nor does it have 


commentary, with only a few extra words supplemented to its citation in the 
Daoshu [if Hii, “Pivot of the Dao”] (2.2b-4a). 


The Dingguan jing seems to have been a highly popular text. A concise 
synopsis, which substitutes “quietude” (jing ij#) for “stability” (ding), 
appears under the title Guanmiao jing [#4 4, “Scripture on Observation 
of the Mystery” | (DZ 326), dividing into three parts: 1. an initial section 
containing a short synopsis of the basic practical instructions of the text 
which yet leaves out four lines dealing with the ordinary mind and the 
initial difficulties of mental concentration; 2. paragraph similar to the 
Zuowang lun in that the arising of the heavenly light is mentioned yet also 
like the Cunshen lianqi ming in that it emphasizes the non-active way of 
attainment plus a summary of the central section of the Dingguan jing; 3. a 
final section which includes the five phases of the mind and the seven 
stages of the body. 


Another indication of the text’s popularity is its frequent citations. The 
earliest appears in the commentary to two mystical poems collected under 
the title Xuanzhu xinjing zhu K P-L» Sit (Annotated Mysterious Pearly 
Mirror of the Mind, DZ 574; Reiter in Schipper and Verellen 2004, 300-01; 
Kohn 1989a), which were published with commentary on Mount Wangwu, 
the former residence of Sima Chengzhen [=] #3744], in 817. 


The poems go back to a revelation by Jiao Shaoxuan £27> X%, the wife of Lu 
Chui Jt HE, located in Fujian. Originally an immortal from the heaven of 
Highest Clarity, she departed this world, leaving behind only an empty 
coffin. Her husband implored her to give him some instructions regarding 
Daoist attainment; in response she returned to earth and revealed the poems. 
The first poem speaks of the restraint needed to guard the One [*f'—, 
Shouyi]: 


Attainment of the primordial power of the One 

Is not a gift from Heaven. 

Realization of great nonbeing 

Is the state of highest immortality. 

Light restrained, a hidden brilliance, the body one with nature: 
There is true peace, won but not pursued. 

Spirit kept forever at rest. 


In serenity and beauty: this is true being! 
Body and inner nature, hard and soft 

All is but cinnabar vapor, azure barrens. 
One of the highest sages — 

Only after a hundred years 

The tomb is discovered empty. 


The second poem has: 


The Dao is nonaction, yet nothing is left undone. 

Purity of mind does not come from knowledge and wisdom. 

What is knowledge? What is purity? 

Knowledge is to give up all wisdom. Purity is to be empty in going 
along. 

Going along, not following: this is pervasion of mind. 

Pervade the One and all affairs are done! 

The One is the root, affairs are the gate. 

When affairs return to the One, the One is always there. 


The commentary cites the Dingguan jing twice. First the exhortation to 
observe with proper awareness and to never abandon the radiating mind in 
the first part of the text is used to explain the line: “The Dao is nonaction,” 
pointing out the need to immediately eradicate whatever thought arises (DZ 
574, 6b). Second, commentary to the last line of the first poem refers to the 
Dingguan jing saying, “Guard emptiness and nonbeing and naturally you 
will live forever,” then lists the five phases of the mind and seven stages of 
the body in explanation of the process (9b-10b). 


The text as cited in the Xuanzhu xinjing zhu is close to Sun Simiao’s version 
of the five phases and the seven stages, allowing the conclusion that the 
Cunshen liangi ming circulated among the same practitioners as the other 
texts. In the added section, moreover, the independent will of the individual 
is emphasized more strongly than is common in such texts. Similarly, this 
version notes that later the body-self [{4-4, Huashén] rather than the body- 
form [}%, Xing] is the basis for refinement to gi [JA, “energy”. 

Another prominent reference to the Dingguan jing is found in Du 
Guangting’s Guangsheng yi, where he uses the text to elucidate the 


meaning of Daode jing 79, especially to the line: “Therefore the sage keeps 
his left-hand portion [of a contract] and does not blame the other party.” Du 
interprets “left-hand portion” to refer to the mind, while he sees the passage 
as a whole concerning the sages’ transmission of the true doctrine. He 
describes the nature of the sage as having permanent control over the mind 
while trying to reform others. He then illustrates the quality and 
development of the sagely mind by citing the Dingguan jing (49.8b). He 
also substitutes “sage” [24 A, Shéngrén] for “perfected” [HA Zhénrén] in 
the description of the final realization, a variant that also appears in the 
Dadao lun (15b-16b). 


Last but not least, the Dingguan jing is cited in the Zhuzhen neidan jiyao i# 
FLAS} 42 (DZ 1258; see Reiter in Schipper and Verellen 2004, 1185), a 
Yuan dynasty text on internal alchemy [Jft, Néidan], to illustrate the 
process of introspective observation [/ihi, Néigudn]. The work uses the 
exhortation to practice diligently day and night and only get rid of the 
agitated mind in the beginning of the text with a variant commentary. In 
addition, the final realization of the adept, described as “Never being not 
alive, never being not changing” (5a), is explained by reference to the last 
three stages of the mind. 


Notes 


3. For a general discussion and dating, see Schipper in Schipper and 
Verellen 2004, 332). He translated dingguan, in adaptation of Buddhist 
samadhi as “Intent Contemplation.” 
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Scripture on Stability and Observation! 


[YQ 6b] “Numinous” means spirit. Part of Heaven, it is called numinous. 
“Treasure” means valuable. Part of Earth, it is called treasure. Heaven’s 
numinous transformations and spirit activations are immeasurable, thus it 
broadly covers everything without bounds. Earth’s host of treasures and 
supportive nourishing come in a wide variety, thus it amply supports the 
myriad things.” This scripture is like Heaven and like Earth. [7a] It covers 
and supports; it is numinous and valuable. Its merit and inherent potency 
are without bounds; it is attained only by the mind directly. Therefore it is 
called a “numinous treasure.” 


“Stability” refers to the stabilization of mind, a state as immovable as Earth. 
“Observation” is the examination of things by insight, it means that one 
remains constantly radiant like Heaven. Stabilize the physical structure and 
be free from all activity of mind, then insight will radiate without bounds. 
Stability and insight jointly enhance cultivation, thus it is called “Stability 
and Observation.” 


The Heavenly Worthy [7 24, Tidnziin] told the Mysterious Perfected on the 
Left: 


“Left” here stands for stability, while “mysterious” means deep and 
wondrous [DDJ 1]. “Perfected” refers to purity, to oneness without 
contamination. Among human beings, such a person pervades and 

fulfills inner nature [/, Xing]. “Told” refers to the act of speaking. 


Now, if you want to cultivate Dao,? first give up all affairs. 


Having a mind progressing forward is called “cultivate Dao.” Being 
completely free from defilements is being “giving up affairs.” 


Once all outer affairs are eliminated, they make no more trouble for the 
mind.* 


[7b] The six sensory impurities [gunas] are what the text means by 
“outer affairs.”” You must push them far away. The six are: sight, 


sound, smell, taste, touch, and thought [dharmas]. Not being defiled 
by or attached to them, we say that they are “all eliminated.” Then 
projected reality no longer causes trouble for the mind and there are 
no more irritations [A/esas]|. The mind produces no more defilements; 
projected reality can no longer create irritations. Mind and projected 
reality both forgotten, there are neither afflictions nor irritations. Thus 
the text speaks of “no more trouble for the mind.” 


Only then can you sit at peace. 


Having controlled and cleansed all afflictions and irritations 1s called 
being “at peace.” The non-arising of any state of mind is called “sit.” 


In inner observation [VW #il, Néigudn] see a mind arise.> If you become 
aware of a thought arising, immediately eliminate and destroy it. [ZWL: As 
it arises, so you eliminate it.] That will allow you to find peace and stillness 
[##, Jing]. 


A mind of insight radiating within is called “inner observation.” As 
long as impure thoughts have not been eliminated, we say “a mind 
arises.” First a thought suddenly arises, then you become aware of it 
and follow it. When the mind that has arisen has passed away, 
awareness and radiance. are also forgotten. Thus the text says 
“eliminate and destroy.” The utter non-arising of any mind is called 
“peace.” The awareness of inner nature without agitation is called 
“stillness.” Thus the text says “peace and stillness.” 


Next, whether containing greed or attachment or not, all floating [mental] 
wanderings and confused imaginings should be driven out completely. 


When multiple minds do not arise, when deluded thoughts are entirely 
forgotten, when no confused imaginings appear — what greed or 
attachment could there be? Thus the text says they are “driven out 
completely.” 


Practice diligently night and day, never stop for even a short moment! 


“Day” here stands for a clean state while “night” means impurity. 
Both have to be forgotten completely, there should be no distinction 
made between them. Thus the text says, “never stop!” 


Only destroy the agitated mind, don’t abandon the radiating mind!® 


Deluded imaginings and all kinds of distinctions are what make up 
the “agitated mind.” By awareness and radiance you get rid of them, 
thus the text says “destroy.” Insight and radiance should always be 
bright, without the interruption of even an instant. Thus it says, “don’t 
abandon the radiating mind!” [8b] 


Only gather in [ZWL: merge] the empty mind, never collect the dwelling 
[ZWL: being] mind.’ 


A mind of utter non-arising 1s called an “empty mind.” Remaining 
altogether free from attachments is what is meant by “never collect 
the dwelling mind.” 


Never rely on even one concrete manifestation [ZWL: thing], and the mind 
will always be dwelling [in itself]. 


Taking in even one concrete manifestation is called having attachment 
to the phenomenal world. A mind that does not take in even one 
concrete manifestation is therefore “not relying.” Radiant and 
constantly serene, it is “always dwelling [in itself].” 


[ZWL 16a] This method is mysterious and wonderful, its advantages and 
gains are extremely profound. 


It does not entirely depend on a former existence’s good karma or faith yet 
lacking these two, one ultimately will not have perfect faith. 


And even thorough knowledge and frequent recital of this text will be no 
substitute for a perfect understanding of its veracity. 


Yet, if you have this — how could sights or sounds disturb your mind, evil 
and slander touch your ears? 


If I see my inner nature in relation to my ego and to other people, my 
sickness is very serious indeed. 


As long as the mind is separated from Dao, it is hard to awaken to cosmic 
order. But if the mind is to return to perfect Dao, full of profound nature and 
faithful longing, it must first of all receive Three Precepts: 


1. Detachment from karmic conditions 


This means that one selects what is essential and abandons all 
potentially disturbing things. The Daode jing says: “To have little is 
to possess, to have plenty is to be perplexed” [22].8 


2. Freedom from desires? 


This means that one should get rid off all craving and searching. The 
Daode jing [1] says: “Let there always be no desires so that the subtle 
may be observed.” 


3. Stillness of mind 


This means that one should stop and intercept all the ups and downs 
of mental activity. As the Xisheng jing [PE F* 2%, “Scripture of Western 
Ascension’’] says: “Get rid of all defilements, intercept all thoughts, 
calm the mind and guard the One!” [39.10] 


If one diligently practices in observance of these precepts, never being lazy 
or lax about them, then one will pursue Dao with no-mind and Dao will 
naturally come to stay. 


The Xisheng jing says: “If human beings are empty, latent, and free 
from action, they may not desire Dao, yet Dao naturally returns to 
them.”!° [36.10] 


Seen from this angle, the method of detachment and profundity can really 
be trusted! Can truly be esteemed! [ZWL 16b] 


Yet, the normal mind is hasty and competitive. First learn to calm this mind 
— itis very hard. Calmness may not be found, or it arrives [ZWL: is 
attained] for an instant and 1s lost again. 


This means that in working with inner nature, afflictions and 
irritations are very hard to destroy. The power of stability not 
established yet, so “it comes for an instant and is lost again.” [9a] 


Drive out all remaining interactions and struggles [of the mind], which 
makes all parts of the body flow about [ZWL: sweat profusely]. 


The mind gives rise to defiled visions of projected reality which in 
turn imprison it. Mind and projected reality duly come to defile each 
other. This is what is meant by “interactions and struggles [of the 
mind].” If deluded imaginings do not stop, all sorts of wrong ideas 
come forth, which is when “all parts of the body flow about.” 


For a long time practice meditation [ZWL: train it gently], and eventually 
the mind will adjust and mature. If you cannot hold it in even for an instant, 
you will forfeit the training of a thousand lives [ZWL: your whole life]. 


A stabilized mind in a state of non-arising is aligned with perfection 
and constancy. If even one thought is not held in, 1t means another 
thousand lives. 


Once you have attained a little self-purification, continue the practice 
walking, staying, sitting, lying down. 


The initial achievement of clarity and purity does not yet mean the 
arising of right insight. Thus it says, “attain a little.” Thus practice 
self-purification in all four periods of dignified observances. 


Whether in a spot of excitement or in a situation of upheaval, always create 
an intention to be at peace [ZWL: intentionally make it peaceful]. 


Seeing all sorts of phenomena means “a spot of excitement.” The 
arising of various states of mind is “a situation of upheaval.” Calming 
confusion and returning to serenity is “creating an intention.” 


Attaining a space of complete tranquility means being “at peace.” 
[9b] 


Whether involved in affairs or free from affairs, constantly maintain no- 
mind! Whether in stillness or upheaval, your will be one only! 


Existence and nonexistence dismissed alike, serenity and activation 
both forgotten, the myriad concrete manifestations seen as nondual — 
this is called “fone only.” 


If you tie the mind down too tightly, you will produce disease. The breath 
becomes irregular and crazy: those are its symptoms. !! 


Using a lopsided mind to clutch stillness is called “tying down the 
mind.” The mind seeing phenomena on the outside is called “crazy.” 


Should the mind be completely immobile, let it go to respond [to things]. 
As you attain the right spot between laxity and tension, it naturally adjusts 
and entrains. 


When insight arises from stability, we speak of “letting the mind go to 
respond [to things].” Stability and insight in equal measure is 
“attaining the right spot.” An imbalance in favor of stability is called 
stupidity [dullness of mind]. A lopsidedness toward insight means 
craziness [hyperactivity of mind]. The measured functioning of 
stability and insight is “adjusted and entrained.” [10a] 


Controlled yet unattached, free yet not agitated [ZWL: unattached], in 
upheaval without negativity [Z WL: agitation], in excitement without 
afflictions: such is perfect stability! !? 


Serene yet steadily radiant, radiant yet constantly serene, empty yet 
steadily functioning, functioning yet constantly empty — this is the 
attainment of original and primordial serenity, thus described as 
“perfect stability.” 


If you don’t develop afflictions when met with excitement, don’t set out in 
search of more excitement! If you don’t give rise to negativity in times of 


upheaval, don’t increase it by intention! ! 

Restrain your inner nature in contact with the impurities and 
hardships of the world. Always keep it under tight control and never 
let it break loose. 


Rather, make freedom from affairs your perfect home [ZWL: stability], and 
when there are affairs, just go along with their outward manifestations [lit.: 
traces]. 


See how your original inner nature is empty and serene and make it 
“your perfect home.” See how insight functions without limits and 
“just go along with the traces.” [10b] 


Like a water mirror reflects everything so you should go along with things 
and reflect their forms. 


Original mind is as clear and pure as “a water mirror.” Its radiance 
functions without obstruction, so the myriad things all appear in it. 
Thus the text says, “reflect their forms.” 


Beneficent skillfulness and expedient means are used to enter stability. 


All concrete manifestation are empty in their inner nature, so serenity 
does not arise from anything. Thus it speaks of “entering stability.” 


Insight will arise sooner or later, yet it never comes from human [efforts]. 
So never in stability get nervous in your efforts toward insight! 


Being nervous and tense only injures inner nature [ZWL: stability]. Once 
there is such injury, there is no chance of insight. 


Nervously pursuing the knowledge and vision of perfect stability 
causes deluded greed for and attachments to the phenomenal world. 
Thus the text says: “no chance of insight.” 


In stability never actively pursue insight. Insight will arise naturally, and 
only then it is perfect insight. !* 


Physical structure and mind serene and still, they function 
wondrously without bounds. This is called “perfect insight.” [11a] 


Having insight without using it is being wise in fact but ignorant in 
appearance. 


Never allowing any distinctions in the mind is what is meant by “not 
using insight.” Shading one’s light and hiding one’s traces is being 
“ignorant in appearance.” 


Stability and insight thus increase and develop into unmatched beauty. 


Serenity and radiance in equal measure — both reach “unmatched 
beauty.” 


However, if in a state of stability there are thoughts and fantasies, manifold 
delusions and a host of evils, then specters and wicked spirits will appear 
accordingly. 


The images taken in by the mind come to life and all the wicked 
spirits vie with each other to raise confusion. 


But when you see the Heavenly Worthy, the host of immortals or perfected, 
this is an auspicious sign.!° 


Yet, since these are mere phenomena as well, make sure not to 
develop any attachment to them. 


Just watch out: above the stable mind everything is free and open and 
coverless; beneath the stable mind everything is wide and spacey and 
bottomless.!® [11b] 


No thought of the past: “coverless.”” No thought of the future: 
“bottomless.” 


Old karma diminishes daily [ZWL: forever], new karma is never produced. 


Old deeds being used up, that’s “old karma diminishes daily.” No rise 
given to any state of mind, that’s “new karma is never produced.” 


No more bondage or obstructions — you are free from fetters and 
defilements. 


Being utterly free from attachments is having “no more bondage or 
obstructions.” Being totally liberated and without any ties is being 
“stripped free from all fetters and defilements.” 


Practicing on and on for a very long time, naturally you attain Dao [4#18, 
Dédao]. 
Insight radiating continually without interruption is “practicing on 
and on for a very long time.” The state which duly arises of alignment 
with cosmic order, of harmony with truth, is called “realizing Dao.” 
[12a] 


Those who attain Dao typically undergo [ZWL: five phases in their mind 
and] seven stages in their body-self.!7 


[ZWL 17b] The Five Phases of the Mind are: 

1. Much agitation, little stillness. 

2. Agitation and stillness in balance. 

3. Much stillness, little agitation. 

4. Still in times of leisure, upon involvement return to agitation. 

t.18 


5. The mind fully at one with Dao, no agitation even in involvemen 


Only upon reaching this level can the mind experience peace and 
happiness.!° All guilt and defilements have passed away completely, and 
there are no more contaminations nor afflictions.2° [ZWL 17b] 


The Seven Stages of the Body are: 


1. The mind attains stability with ease and is constantly aware of all 
defilements and outflows.7! 


2. Diseases inherited from former lives [ZWL: and nervousness] gradually 
diminish, body-self and mind become light and clear. 


Perfect gi and embryo respiration [if \, Taixi] heal all diseases. 
Embodying Dao, at one with perfection, the body-self is light and 
does not age. 


3. Forestalling the tendency of untimely death, one returns to one’s years 
[ZWL: to the prime] and recovers destiny [4, Ming] [DDJ 16].?? 


Bones and filling strong and full, one can “forestall the tendency of 
untimely death.” Youthful appearance never changing, “one returns to 
one’s years and recovers destiny.” 


4. Extending life to several [ten] thousand years: be called an immortal. 
[12b] 


Living forever and never dying, extending life for several ten 
thousand years: this is called being enrolled in the immortals’ 
registers. Thus one is “called an immortal.” 

5. Refining the body-form to gi:7> be called a perfected. 
Attaining original, primordial gi [7t3A, Yudngqi, “Primordial Energy’, 
this is “refining the body-form to gi.” Maintaining an upright inner 
nature and being without falsehood: this is “a perfected.” 


6. Refining gi to spirit [##!, Shén]: be called a spirit person. 


As perfect gi you pervade spirit, [one with] yin and yang 
unfathomable: be called “a spirit person.”+ 


7. Refining spirit to join Dao: be called an utmost being!° 


Perfect spirit matching Dao: this is the “utmost being.” 


Upon this [transformation] the power of reflection grows the higher the 
brighter.7° 


The “power of reflection” means being constantly radiant without 
stopping. “Grow brighter” means it sparkles and glitters without 
interruption. 


Fully having attained utmost Dao, insight is also full and complete. [13a] 


If you have realized original inner nature, this is “having attained 
utmost Dao.” “Insight full and complete,” the myriad concrete 
manifestations all merge. 


However, if someone has studied stability of mind for a long time, yet has 
not achieved even the first of the [ZWL: Five Phases or] Seven Stages in 
his body-self, is thus growing older in defilement and obstruction, loses 
vigor and eventually dies [ZWL: says of himself that he possesses insight 
and awareness],~’ and maintains that he has completed Dao ZWL: striven to 
pervade cosmic order, but has not in fact done so — then one must call him 
a cheat.] — if there is such a one, then one must know that he is not in fact 
pursuing the perfect principle of Dao. 


Pervading spirit and at-one with Dao, the body-self has attained Dao 
and perfection. However, if the mind experiences [Dao], yet one dies 
in one’s body-self, then one will not leave the realm of birth and 
death. The Xisheng jing says: “If you have lost the root of life, how 
can you know the primordial source of Dao?” [8.11] 


The Heavenly Worthy concluded by reciting the following gatha: 28 


Knowledge arises from projected reality; 

Burning comes from karmic conditions; 

Each has the tendency to agitate inner nature 

And going along with them means losing the source of Dao. 


Giving rise to a mind full of desire to stop knowledge, 
This mind will give rise to knowledge and increase afflictions. 


Only by fully knowing that inner nature is originally empty 
Can knowledge lead to the “gate of all wonders.” 


Translator’s Notes 


|. This translates the Dingguan jing from YQ 17.6b-13a, identical with DZ 
400. A slightly variant version appears in the appendix to the Zuowang lun 
(DZ 1036; 15b-18a) which also adds two sections: a paragraph reviewing 
the fundamental concepts of the Zuowang lun after the first third; and the 
five phases of the mind before the seven stages of the body. Differences are 
marked in the text under the abbreviation “ZWL.” Further variants are 
found in: Guanmiao jing (DZ 326); Daode zhenjing guangsheng yi (DZ 
725, 49.8ab); Daoshu (DZ 1017, 2.2b- 3b); Xuanzhu xinjing zhu (DZ 574, 
6b & 9b-10b); Chuzhen neidan jiyao (DZ 1258, 2.3a-4a); Nenggai zhaiman 
lu 5.24ab. Major discrepancies are described in the footnotes. 


*- See Zhuangzi 19/6/89, 34/13/15, 92/33/43. 
3- The Guanmiao jing here has “observe the mystery.” 


4. The Guanmiao jing has: “Only when all outer affairs are eliminated can 
one purify and calm the thoughts in the mind.” The Daoshu says: “Outer 
affairs should not disturb the mind.” 


>- The first few lines of the text, in the ZWL version, read: “To cultivate 
Dao and complete perfection, first get rid of depraved and bad behavior. 
Once all outside affairs are eliminated, there is nothing to concern the mind. 
Only then can you sit upright to practice inner observation and right 
awareness” (15b). 


6. The Zhuzhen neidan jiyao comments: “Always knowing, always aware: 
when you don’t abandon the radiating mind, stability and insight are full 
and complete.” 


1. The Xuanzhu xinjing zhu comments: “Before one’s father and mother 
were born, there was no mind, there were no things. Thus one’s being was 
not fixed at all. Inner imaginings do not leave, outer fantasies do not enter.” 


The last sentence also appears in the later Liaoshen jing S 4 #(Scripture 
of Realizing the Body-Self , DZ 25), 1a, 3b. 


8. The commentary to these precepts comes from Daoshu 2.3a. It is not 
found in the Zuowang lun. 


°- This is also one of the basic nine precepts according to the Xianger zhu 
[EF AAMVE, Ldozi Xidngér Zhu, “Xiang’ er Commentary to the Laozi’”’]. 
See Kohn 2004a [Cosmos and Community: The Ethical Dimension of 
Daoism. Cambridge, Mass.: Three Pines Press], 59. 


10. This is an allusion to Daode jing 23: “Who joins Dao, Dao will also join. 
Who joins inherent potency, inherent potency will never leave.” 


'l. The Daoshu reads: “. . . brings disease and a crazy mind.” 
!2. The Daoshu adds: “Having reached this, do not presume on it!” 


'3. The Guanmiao jing summarizes the following section: “Rather, stabilize 
the spirit in stillness for a long time, and the heavenly light will begin to 
radiate of itself. Never forcefully or hastily try to make it shine because that 
would only injure essential nature. In a state of stillness, see that there 1s 
nothing to grasp. Because if there still is something you could grasp, this 
would pervert and disturb perfection.” 


'4. The Daoshu has: “In stability, when you actively pursue insight, this will 
injure your stability. Stability will then persist without insight.” 


'5. The ZWL here has: “But when you see perfected or Lord Lao, divine 
wonders and amazing sights, this is an auspicious sign” (17a). 


'6. The imagery of this verse is taken from the “Yuanyou” (Far-off Journey) 
in the ancient Chuci (Songs of the South): “In the sheer depth below, the 
earth was invisible; in the vastness above, the sky could not be seen” 
(Hawkes 1959 [Ch’u Tz’u: The Songs of the South. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press], 86). 


'7. The Daoshu adds: “These are arranged according to increasing depth.” 


18. The Xuanzhu xinjing zhu offers the variant: “Whether at leisure or in 
excitement, there is no agitation even in involvement.” 


!9. The Xuanzhu xinjing zhu adds: “Embracing the prime and guarding the 
One, body and spirit are empty and at rest. Yet there is still a will. Only later 
awareness is aroused, and the functioning of Dao is daily new.” 


20. Du Guangting in his Daode zhenjing guangsheng yi changes the final 
line to read: “This is the ultimate freedom from defilements.” He adds: 

“The five phases [of the mind] are different manifestations of the practice of 
Dao. The seven stages [of the body] are its result. They are only attained 
through continuous practice.” 


21. ZWL: “All conduct and activity in line with the occasion, appearance 
and complexion are in harmony with inner joy.” Du Guangting has: “The 
mind realizes full stability and awareness; there are no more impurities.” 


2. The Xuanzhu xinjing zhu adds: “The limits of normal existence are 
transcended; in appearance one gains a youthful complexion.” 


23. The Xuanzhu xinjing zhu here uses “body-self.” 
*4. See Yijing, Xici 1.5: “Yin and yang unfathomable is called spirit.” 


*>. Du Guangting here has “sage” instead of zhiren @ .. The Xuanzhu 
xinjing zhu has a different version of this stage, closer to that found in Sun’s 
Cunshen liangi ming: “Going beyond the Three Worlds, one is ranked as an 
emperor of emptiness, a lord of great brilliance of the Great Dao. As such 
one pervades all spirit and numinosity while one’s wisdom encompasses the 
myriad things.” 


6. The Xuanzhu xinjing zhu has: “The higher you ascend in these stages, 
the brighter your mirror becomes.” 


*7. The Guanmiao jing concludes this differently: “Wanting to attain perfect 
Dao in this way — I have never heard of that!” The Xuanzhu xinjing zhu 
gives yet another variant: “But people nowadays may study Dao to the end 
of their days, yet don’t even achieve the first stage. Instead they grow older 
in defilement and obstruction, lose their vigor and eventually die. Yet they 
maintain they have attained Dao and penetrated. That this could be true I 
have never yet heard!” 


28. This appears only in the Dingguan jing version of the text. 


The Scripture of the Five Kitchens 
(FLARE, Witchii Jing) 
By Yin Yin 
Translated by Livia Kohn 


The following was extracted from Livia Kohn’s Sitting in Oblivion. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The full title of this text is Laozi shuo Wuchu jing @ ah TL KE (Scripture 
of the Five Kitchens as Revealed by Lord Lao, DZ 763). Edited and 
commented by Yin Yin [F144] in the early eighth century (Mollier 2000, 
62), and presented to the court in 736 (Verellen in Schipper and Verellen 
2004, 351), it was also interpreted by the Celestial Master Zhao Xianfu #3 
All HJ in the late Tang and the focus of a miracle described by Du Guangting 
in his Daojiao lingyan ji 14 AUS 8 AL (Record of Daoist Miracles, DZ 590; 
Verellen 1992, 250-51). A variant version appears in YQ [ Yunji gigian| 
61.5b-10b under the title Wuchu jing gifa TLEet# AYE (Energetic Methods 
of the Scripture of the Five Kitchens). The methods of the text are 


advocated further in Sima Chengzhen’s Fuqi jingyi lun [HROATS #8 Am, 
“Discourse on the Essential Meaning of Ingesting Q1’”| (DZ 277, 9b-10a; 
YQ 57.10-11b); they have matching versions in esoteric Buddhist sutras of 
the same period (see Mollier 2000). 


In content, the Wuchu jing 1s a highly abstract mystical poem in twenty 
verses which guides adepts toward a mental state of detachment, non- 
thinking, and equanimous perception by cultivating the energy of universal 
oneness (yigi 4a.) and merging with cosmic peace and harmony (taihe 4 
#1). This will lead to complete physical satisfaction: “The five organs are 
abundant and full; the five spirits are tranquil and upright.” This in turn, 
means that all sensory experiences are calmed and all cravings and desires 
eliminated — including those for food and drink. 


The text is dedicated to the five organs. Cosmologically the five organs 
(wuzang +f) match the five phases (wuxing #£4T) and determine the 
horizontal structure of the universe, while the three elixir fields (san 
dantian =+H1) match the three forces [“Three Powers”’] (sancai =77: 
Heaven, Earth, Humanity) and create the vertical pillar of the world. Within 
this scheme, the Five Kitchens (wuchu 1)8) refer to human gi-processing 
on a subtle-body level, signifying the yin or horizontal structure and 
complementing the Triple Heater (sanjiao = £8), a set of three 
transformative or yang organs that rest vertically between chest and 
abdomen. In other words, the Five Kitchens signify the energetic, 
transformative power of the five organs, both on the physical and spiritual 
levels. 


Despite this concern with the body, the work strongly emphasizes mental 
restructuring over bodily practices, in fact saying that “accumulating 
cultivation will not get you to detachment” and that methods of ingestion 
[HKA, Fugi, “Ingesting/Absorbing Qi’ are ultimately useless. On the other 
hand, the recitation of the scripture is beneficial, especially 1f combined 
with intellectual, mental, and ethical practices, so that “you will easily get 
the true essentials of cultivating the body-self and protecting life.” More 
specifically, chanting the text one hundred times and practicing the 
harmonization of the five gi allows adepts to abstain from grain and 
eliminate hunger (Mollier 2000, 62-63). 


This feature of the text as a talismanic work to be chanted for protection 
makes it a popular scripture even today. It still appears as a recited work in 
various Daoist temples, where its text is being distributed on flyers — such 
as the one I picked up at the City God Temple in Shanghai — showing the 
more devotional dimension of meditation in a contemporary light. 
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The Scripture of the Five Kitchens! 


Preface 


[la] I have heard that the Yijing says: “Penetrating [ultimate] meaning and 
entering into spirit promotes the utmost activation [of spirit]. Utilizing this 
activation and bringing peace to the body-self [self] allow for the veneration 
of inherent potency.” > 


These words are truly valuable, truly wonderful! From them we know that 
first ultimate meaning must be penetrated, then one can join with spirit to 
reach its utmost activation. This activation in turn must be utilized, then one 
can bring peace to the body-self and venerate potency. To reach utmost 
activation while ultimate meaning is not penetrated, to bring peace to the 
body-self without utilizing its activation, to know Dao without having peace 
in oneself: this has never happened! 


This being so, the pervasive activation [of gi] is the master of all life and 
transformations. Essence and gi forming living things we call concretized 
harmony. Vast and spaceless, they all stand together, forming the great 
potency of Heaven and Earth. Is this not what we call “life’’? 


The prime way to completing physical form in this life is to think less, 
reduce desires, embrace simplicity, and pursue harmony. Let the mind 
wander in dispassion, harmonize gi in cosmic vastness, and you will be 
clear and bright in your body, your will and gi like pure spirit. If ever there 
are any cravings or desires trying to get in, you can spot any potential 
opening and get ahead of them. 


[1b] For this reason, the sages have handed down the teachings and 
arranged them, have expounded karmic functioning and controlled it. 
Therefore, you should stabilize your gi to utmost softness, thereby to find 
the path to cosmic harmony; turn to obscurity and calm your breath, thereby 
to stop all desires; cleanse your mind and live in seclusion, thereby to 
penetrate spirit and understand the hidden transformations. After all this, 
the body-self can be at peace and the state can be secure; inherent potency 
can be activated and the people be unknowing. Then you will naturally be 
able to fully benefit from all the good fortune spread by the blessings of 
Heaven. 


Bow your head and recite the five stanzas of this scripture, and you will 
easily get the perfect essentials of cultivating the body-self and protecting 
life. To complete harmony and encompass universal oneness: penetrate 
[ultimate] meaning, so you can enter into spirit, sit in oblivion, and let go of 
brilliance; bring peace to the body-self, so you can venerate potency, 
investigate sensory experience, and nourish yourself forever. 


Arranging the text to include admonitions and explanations, I have humbly 
drafted an insignificant and worthless work. Receiving grace like a torrent 
of rain and noticing steady support [from Dao?], I cannot avoid the 
heavenly light shining on me and forget just how lowly and vulgar I am. 
Therefore, I bow to submit this work, trembling in shame and fear, feeling 
vague and indistinct as if totally lost. Always your servant, I, Yin, knock my 
head to the ground. 


The Text 


[1a] As long as you dwell in the gi of universal oneness and in the harmony 
of cosmic peace, the five organs are abundant and full and the five spirits 
are still and upright. When the five organs are abundant, all sensory 
experiences are satisfied; when the five spirits are still, all cravings and 
desires are eliminated. This scripture expounds on how the five organs 
taking in gi is like someone looking for food in a kitchen. Thus its title: 
“Scripture of the Five Kitchens.” 


K*RK* 


1. The qi of universal oneness merges with the harmony of cosmic 
peace. 


“The gi of universal oneness” is the wondrous origin. In a state of pervasive 
function, it is called primordial gi [Jt3A, Yudngi, “Primordial Energy”). 
When this functions pervasively, it creates yang harmony in Heaven, yin 
harmony on Earth, and the harmony of cosmic peace in the exchange of 
these two. Thus when human beings receive life, they are always endowed 
with the harmony of gi of universal oneness. Therefore, the text speaks of 
the “harmony of cosmic peace.” Only afterwards do physical form and 
concrete materials come together [1b] and the five constancies [senses] 
become active. Thus Laozi says: “The ten thousand things carry yin and 
embrace yang, pervading qi they come to a state of harmony” [42]. 


As a result, to maintain [a connection to] the origin: on the outside, 
eliminate the two forms of perception, thereby making life’s allotment 
whole; on the inside, dwell in gi of universal oneness, thereby merging with 
the harmony of cosmic peace. Once merged with universal oneness, inner 
nature [V, Xing] and destiny [#i3, Ming] are complete. Therefore Laozi 
says: “Can you stabilize your gi and find complete softness, like an infant?” 
[10]. 


2. Attaining universal oneness, Dao rests in cosmic peace. 


“Attaining universal oneness” means: on the inside, dwell in the gi of 
universal oneness to nourish essence and spirit; on the outside, make 


physical form and life whole to abide in cosmic peace. Then gi of universal 
oneness can be in pervasive activation and the body-self is filled with the 
harmony of cosmic peace. This is cosmic harmony. Thus it says “attaining 
universal oneness.” Doing so, the various ways of cultivating the body and 
nurturing spirit all join in the harmony of cosmic peace. As Laozi says: 
“The myriad things rely on it to be born” [32] 


3. Cosmic harmony really is neither universal oneness nor harmony. 


[2a] This says, when people are first endowed with the gi of universal 
oneness, they are [innately] merged with the harmony of cosmic peace. By 
[later] dwelling in harmony and attaining universal oneness, they can merge 
with cosmic order and find overarching peace. As utmost harmony 
flourishes freely, not only is there no more [sense of] oneness, but there is 
also no [conscious awareness of] harmony any longer. It cannot be critically 
examined, but is like soil thrown on earth [completely natural]. As Laozi 
says: “I do not know its name” [25]. 


4. Mysterious cosmic order joins the mysterious moment of eternity. 


“Mysterious” 1s wondrous; “cosmic order” is inner nature. This says: the gi 
of universal oneness forever dwells in the mysterious moment of eternity 
and, as it merges with cosmic order, brings forth inner nature. As inner 
nature is cultivated, one recovers inherent potency and wondrously begins 
to pervade cosmic harmony. Once wondrous inner nature is completely 
merged with cosmic harmony, one becomes mysteriously co-eternal with 
the mystery [source of all]. Laozi says: “Both may be called mysterious” 


[1]. 


K*RE* 


5. Do not intentionally develop thinking and intention, 


“Intention” here indicates delusory perception. This says, when trying to 
dwell in the gi of universal oneness and merge with the harmony of cosmic 
peace, [2b] be careful not to dwell in imaginary perception since it will 
condition you karmically toward projected reality and [discriminating] 
consciousness. Rather, concentrate spirit to a state of deep luminosity [like 


standing water] and wide radiance, making it vague and vacuous, and let it 
merge with the state before thoughts arise. Wisdom unfolds only after all 
knowledge is forgotten. Once one has seen this barrier, there is no more 
[perception of] good and bad fortune. 


On the other hand, if you “intentionally develop thinking and intention,” 
that intention will invite delusory perception of being in the world of dust 
and grime and cause cosmic harmony to vanish. How, then, will you attain 
[eternal] life and [pervasive] understanding? As Laozi says: “Cut off 
contacts, shut the doors, and to the end of life there will be peace without 
toil” [52, 56; ZWL 2a]. 


6. But do not pursue non-thinking either. 


If you just stay away from being conditioned by delusory perception, 
radiant wisdom will unfold on its own. When that happens, you won’t 
actually [consciously] know it. On the contrary, if you knowingly pursue 
non-thinking, you are already mired in delusory perception and are thus in a 
state no different from thinking, intending, and the like. Thus Laozi says: 
“Nameless and simple, and free from desires” [42]. 


7. Have intention but without any thinking or [conception of] existence: 


[3a] On the inside, dwell in gi of universal oneness, just let it all be empty. 
When all is empty, cosmic harmony comes of itself and cosmic order 
naturally pervades all. Even if not conditioned by delusory perception, if 
you try to actively pull in cosmic harmony, you will be sucked into 
[conscious] intention toward, and the classification of, one-sided views 
[apparent reality]. Although this does not mean you then dwell in 
projections and consciousness, you yet need to be free from any thinking or 
[conception of] existence. As Laozi says: “Use its light to recover its 
brightness” [52]. 


8. Then any concrete manifestations are [immediately] controlled. 
It is like this: On the inside dwell in the harmony of cosmic peace, and the 


concrete manifestations [dharmas] of the harmony of cosmic peace merge 
in complete pervasion. Then all these concrete manifestations will vanish. 


Vanished manifestations means that there is no more [perceiving] agent in 
the mind, so what would there be to control? Then not controlling becomes 
the very action of controlling. Thus it says: “Then any concrete 
manifestations are [immediately] controlled.” 


K*R* 


9. Never entangle mind with mind, 


The mind is the raw material of unfolding wisdom and also the vessel of 
delusory perception. If it perceives correctly, it brings forth wisdom; [3b] if 
it perceives erroneously, it brings forth delusion. This says: If people can 
find energetic harmony within and their mind perceives correctly, their 
entire inner being will radiate with clarity and purity.+ Then right wisdom? 
is deeply luminous. It mirrors [universal] light, and the [world’s] dust and 
grime have no place to stick.® Like a deep abyss and unadulterated, it 
regards the myriad phenomena equally. Seeing all phenomena [equally] 
without a [perceiving] agent: this is the constant mind. 


If, on the other hand, you try to attain this mind by working through the 
mind, you will only condition the mind to perceive defilements. On the 
outside, it dwells on all sorts of concrete manifestations; on the inside, it has 
no radiant wisdom. In this state the constant mind is already lost. Then any 
chance of merging with 1s ruined. Thus the Zhuangzi says: “Attaining this 
mind, with this mind attain the constant mind. How, then, can it perceive 
any outside things?” [ch. 4]. 


10. But recover a state of no perceiving agent and the elimination of 
conditioning. 


Now, if you use the mind to condition the mind, you will perceive all sorts 
of concrete perceptions. If you perceive correctly, the mind will bring forth 
wisdom and you will naturally attain the constant mind. When both wisdom 
and mind are constant, then you reach the correct state of no-perception 
[no-mind]. How, then, could you still be conditioned? Once free from 
conditioned mind, there is no more conditioning to be eliminated either. 
Deeply translucent and utterly serene, where would there by a perceiving 
agent? Thus Laozi says: “Diminish and again diminish’’[48]. [4a] 


11. The mind dwelling in non-dwelling mind: 


If wisdom radiates with deep luminosity and in constancy, we speak of 
mind dwelling in the elimination [of all]. When there is no agent present, 
we speak of “non-dwelling.” Once the mind is radiant, it will not be 
tempted to pursue or receive any mental conditioning. Then there is nothing 
to eliminate, nor is there a perceiving agent. 


12. In perfection, maintain perfect abyss-like quality. 


“Perfection” is another word for the constant mind radiating in wisdom, full 
of clarity and purity and without any dilution. Deeply translucent and 
sharing in the source of wisdom, utterly serene without a trace of 
defilement, completely unknowing with regard to outward manifestations, 
and without a bit of karmic conditioning — now the harmony of cosmic 
peace encompasses perfection and one is never separate from the origin. 
Thus the text uses the word “maintain.” 


K*R* 


13. Cultivating cosmic order, the will becomes a detached will, 


[4b] “Cosmic order” is inner [Dao] nature. “Will” is a state of mind without 
flow [content]. Once you eliminate all projected reality, you can perceive 
this mind. Then inner nature can be perceived as well. In other words, in 
cultivating inner nature, if there is a [state of] mind that still has content, 
just retreat to a position of all-round radiance. Once the world of dust and 
grime is fully eliminated on the outside, when projected reality and 
consciousness no longer have an active agent, you can “cast off form, do 
away with knowledge, and become one with Great Pervasion” [Zhuangzi 
6]. With inner nature cultivated, you can recover the cosmic beginning and 
radiate all-round without obstruction. Utterly pure both on the inside and 
the outside, you can be “mysterious and again mysterious” [DDJ 1]. Thus 
you detach yourself from all [mental] content and [perceptive] delusion. 


14. While accumulating cultivation will not get you to detachment. 


First, by cultivating inner nature and developing a detached will, inside and 
outside are both serene and no perceiving agent arises any longer in the 
mind. Nor is there [any perception of] a vacuous mind. Sitting in oblivion 
[AA Gs, Zudwang] and acting in oblivion at all times, things just arise and 
pass away one after the other. 


On the other hand, if you accumulate cultivation practices, you will never 
be able to reach full oblivion and obliteration. Giving rise to even one 
thought of cultivation becomes the hair that pulls a thousand pounds: your 
internal radiance is shaken, the outside world of dust and grime arises, and 
you will be unable to properly merge with the detached will. [5a] 


15. The will may be present but not as a cultivated will. 


If the mind is completely free from any content, where would gradual 
awakening come from? [ Tianyinzi 2]. A mind in a state of complete stability 
must be caused by some sort of content, thus the text speaks of “will.” 
Without cultivating the will, just illuminate the detached will, and there will 
not be [the error of] accumulating cultivation. Just forget about cultivation, 
and inner [Dao] nature will be stable. This leads to serenity and all-round 
radiance. 


16. There is just personal karmic functioning and no more self-based 
knowing. 


Caused by mental content, wisdom and karma are clear are pure, thus the 
text speaks of “personal karmic functioning.” On the inside, forget all about 
the self; on the outside, forget all about things [Cf. Qingjing jing]. In a state 
of radiant wisdom, without even a smidgeon of fluster and activity, there is 
just karmic functioning, and all knowledge is naturally forgotten. Thus the 
text says: “No more self-based knowing.” 


K*K* 
17. All food gi combines into qi 


Now, gi of universal oneness coagulates and combines in the harmony of 
cosmic peace. With cosmic harmony and universal oneness both in place, 


radiant wisdom is constant and deeply translucent. Then you can let the 
mouth take in various flavors to satisfy the five organs; your body-self can 
assimilate different kinds of “foamy and frothy” [foods], [5b] thereby to 
support physical form and life. 


We receive solidity from Earth, coagulate moisture from water, are 
endowed with warmth by fire, and rely on wind for our breath. These four 
conditioning factors combine and dissolve constantly, none having any part 
in the wondrous underlying solidity [of the universe]. Therefore they 
muddle and obscure gi of universal oneness, confuse and disturb the 
harmony of cosmic peace, and cause the arising of delusory perception. 
They stir up nothing but corruption and pollution. 


18. But it won’t stay combined and stable for long. 


This says, people should have the harmony of cosmic peace to encompass 
universal oneness, remain completely free from all delusory perception, and 
maintain perfection in constant deep luminosity. Then they can join their 
physical structure with cosmic peace and harmony. They may also use all 
sorts of food for their combined gi, however, doing so, “they won’t stay 
combined and stable for long.” 


19. All forms of [combined] qi return to original qi: 


The four conditioning factors lead to [delusory] perception and 
[discriminating] consciousness; the six taints [of perception] bring forth 
corruption.’ All made of earth, water, fire, and wind will eventually 
disperse and return to the origin. [6a] Once the root consciousness is 
defiled, how can one perceive karmic functioning? 


20. If you pursue gathering it, you also must pursue its dispersal. 


“Gathering” means perceive and take in; “dispersal” means unfold and 
activate. Now, delusion and [seeing things as] existing are two forms of 
mental content, which lead to two kinds of karmic causation. Pursuing 
anything that is perceived and thus taken [into the mind] will inevitably 
lead to unfolding and activation. If cosmic peace and harmony merge with 
universal oneness, then gi of universal oneness is completely in harmony. 


Thereby reaching the point of utmost emptiness is called “recovering 
destiny” [DDJ 16]. Finding constancy by recovering life is called “correct 
perception.” In a state of correct perception and purified karmic 
functioning, you can bring forth radiant wisdom. When radiant wisdom is 
deeply translucent and perfectly constant, you rest in oneness, free from all 
[perception of] existence. Then you can enter the spaceless. 


On the other hand, if in universal oneness you eat [foods for] cosmic gi, 
hoping to return to the origin, and rely on the four conditioning factors to 
complete your karmic functioning, you will forever tumble around the six 
rebirths. 


Translator’s Notes 


|. This translates the Wuchu jing as found in DZ 763. Alternative readings 
in YQ 61.5b- 10b are noted in brackets. The verses are in bold face with 
lines numbered from | to 20. The commentary is in plain text. 


2. Dated to the 12'" month of Kaiyuan 6] 7623 (735). See Mollier 2000 
[““Les cuisines de Laozi et du Buddha.” Cahiers d’Extréme-Asie 11: 45-90], 
64. 


3. This passage is found in the “Dazhuan” K{®# (Great Commentary) to the 
Yijing, (2.5.3). The full passage runs: “The contraction of the measuring 
worm is done in order to try to stretch itself out, and the hibernation of 
dragons and snakes is done in order to preserve their lives. Perfect concepts 
come about by entrance into the numinous, which, once had, allows one to 
extend their application [activation] to the utmost. The use of these 
applications comes about by making one’s person secure, which allows for 
the subsequent veneration of his inherent power. To go beyond this is 
something that no one has ever known how to do, for to plumb the 
numinous to the utmost and to understand transformation represent the very 
acme of inherent power” (Wilhelm 1950 [The I Ching or Book of Changes. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, Bollingen Series XIX], 338). 


Wang Bi comments: “‘Perfect concepts’ means ‘the profound subtlety of 
the principles of things.’ The numinous, being utterly still, does not act, but 
when it responds to something, that response is perfect and thoroughgoing. 


Thus one is able to take advantage of all the subtle secrets that underlie the 
world and gain unified and complete control over their applications. The 
Dao governing how to make use of applications means that one first makes 
one’s position secure and only after that takes action. Perfect concepts 
derive from ‘entrance into the numinous, which, once had, allows one to 
extend their application to the utmost’ The use of these applications derives 
from ‘making one’s person secure, which allows for the subsequent 
veneration of his inherent power.’ As principles must derive from their 
progenitor; so each and every matter springs from the root. If one returns to 
the root of things, he will find quiescence there and discover all the world’s 
principles available to him. However, if he enslaves his capacity for thought 
and deliberation just so he can seek ways to put things to use and if he 
disregards the need to make his person secure just so he can sacrifice 
himself to achievement and fine reputation, then the more the spurious 
arises, the more principles will be lost, and the finer his reputation grows, 
the more obvious his entanglements will become” (Lynn 1994 [The Classic 
of Changes: A New Translation of the I Ching as Interpreted by Wang Pi. 
New York: Columbia University Press], 81-82). 


4. This might imply a reference to the Oingjing jing. 


>- Buddhist samyak. See Soothill and Hudous 1937 [Dictionary of Chinese 
Buddhist Terms. London: Kegan Paul], 192. 


6. This recalls the famous poem of Huineng, the Sixth Patriarch, on the 
mirror of the mind and the contention of the Northern School of Chan that 
one should polish it so that no dust and dirt can stick to it. See Yampolsky 
1967 [The Plaform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch. New York: Columbia 
University Press]; McRae. 1983 [The Northern School and the Formation 
of Early Ch’an Buddhism. Honolulu: Hawai’i University Press.]. The 
symbolic role of the mirror in medieval China 1s discussed in Lai 1979 
[““Ch’an Metaphors: Waves, Water, Mirror, Lamp.” Philosophy East and 
West 29:243-55.]; Ching 1983 [“The Mirror Symbol Revisited: Confucian 
and Taoist Mysticism.” In Mysticism and Religious Traditions, edited by 
Steven T. Katz, 226-46. New York: Oxford University Press]; Demiéville 
1987 [“The Mirror of the Mind.” In Sudden and Gradual: Approaches to 


Enlightenment in Chinese Thought, edited by Peter N. Gregory, 13-40. 
Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press]. 


1. The six taints of perception, Jiuran 7\ 4, are Buddhist states of wrong 
ways to relate to apparent reality — 1. being attached to it; 2. failing to 
eliminate it; 3. developing discriminating consciousness on its basis; 4. 
having sensory acceptance of it; 5. mentally seeing; and 6. living in a primal 


karmic relation to it. See Soothill and Hudous 1937 [Dictionary of Chinese 
Buddhist Terms], 135. 


Section 2: Further Meditation Teachings 


The Twofold Mystery 
(BS, Zhong Xuan) 
By Meng Anpai 
Translated by Livia Kohn 


The following translation of “Two Kinds of Observation” (=i, 
Erguan] was extracted from Livia Kohn’s The Taoist Experience. The 
introduction was adapted from a chapter on “The Twofold Mystery” 
in Kohn’s Sitting in Oblivion for a more in-depth explanation of the 
concepts and background. 


Translator’s Introduction 


Levels of Truth 


The name Twofold Mystery goes back to the expression “mysterious and 
again mysterious” in Daode jing 1. The word “mysterious” (xuan K) is 
explained by Cheng Xuanying in his commentary. 


Mysterious means deep and profound. It is also an expression for 
being without obstructions. The two minds of being and nonbeing, the 
two visions of outcome and subtlety all spring from the one Dao. 
They arise together, but have different names, but despite their 
different names they belong to the one Dao. This is called deep and 
profound. 


The mysterious nature of depth and profundity is realized in the return 
of principle to no obstruction. Being neither obstructed by being nor 
obstructed by nonbeing — this is what we mean by mysterious. (ch. 

1; Yan 1983, 303; Robinet 1977, 108) 


Twofold Mystery thus envisions the mystical process in two steps, 
described as double forgetting (jianwang #£7S5). Practitioners must first 
discard all concepts of being, then proceed to discard all ideas of nonbeing. 
These two are, moreover, identified as mental projections (jing tf), i.e., 
illusory mental imaginations that are projected outward and create an 
apparent reality of “being;” and active wisdom (zhi #4) or mind as such (xin 
iL), the inherent function of active consciousness which signifies 
“nonbeing” (Robinet 1977, 245). “Forgetting” both means the 
reorganization of ordinary consciousness to absolute consciousness and 
again from absolute consciousness to no consciousness at all in complete 
oblivion. Yet the sagely state is not nothingness but the “embodiment of the 
Dao of Middle Oneness,” a state of radiance and surging activity. Cheng 
says: 


On the outside the sage has no mental projections that would be 
desirable. On the inside he has no mind that could do any desiring. 
Mind and mental projections both obliterated, mind becomes no- 
mind. Where there were mental projections and illusions before, there 
is now only the emptiness of mind. Yet even though the mind is no- 
mind, it shines forth in numinous radiance. (ch. 3; Yan 1983, 313) 


The division of mentation into projections and mind, the perception of 
being and nonbeing, goes back to Buddhist Madhyamaka. Founded in the 
second century by the Indian thinker Nagarjuna, it made a strong impact on 
Chinese Buddhism in the fifth and sixth centuries.* Its main Chinese 
exponent was Jizang 75 #& (549-623) whose works Erdi zhang —3#= (On 


the Two Levels of Truth) and Sanlun xuanyi =X ¥s (Mysterious 
Meaning of the Three Treatises) formulated concepts of central importance 
for Twofold Mystery. 


Here he assumes a basic dichotomy of two levels of truth, the worldly and 
the absolute, being and nonbeing, projections and mind, which are realized 
in three stages. First one moves from seeing reality or “all dharmas” as 
existent to understanding that they are ultimately emptiness and nonbeing. 
Then one sees that nonbeing, too, is a way of conceptualizing the world and 
moves into the realm of nonduality by affirming both being and nonbeing as 
states of mind. Third, one realizes that “both duality and nonduality are 
worldly truth, whereas neither duality nor nonduality is the highest truth. ... 
This is the Middle Path without duality” (Chan 1963, 360; see also Ng 
1993, 25-26). 


The structure of the two levels of truth as applied to the three stages leads 
logically to the analytical method of the “Four Propositions,” technically 
known as the tetralemma and the hallmark of Madhyamaka as much as of 
Twofold Mystery: 


Affirmation of being; 

Affirmation of nonbeing; 

Affirmation of both, being and nonbeing; 

Negation of both, being and nonbeing. 

(Robinson 1967, 57; Robinet 1977, 117; Assandri 2009, 1) 


In practice, meditators proceed from the ordinary worldly assumption that 
everything exists to the enlightened vision that all is empty. This is the first 
stage of mystery, decreasing, and oblivion. Once this state is reached, the 
conviction that all 1s empty becomes in itself a form of attachment. 
Emptiness becomes an established way of looking at the world, a kind of 
mental state, a created illusion. It is therefore necessary to proceed further 


and go beyond emptiness. Practitioners have to discard even nonbeing in 
order to realize that all and everything is both being and nonbeing at the 
same time. This in turn leads to the insight that, since all is being and 
nonbeing at the same time, things ultimately neither exist nor not exist. As 
Cheng Xuanying says: 


Adepts must first discard all desires, then proceed to discard the level 
of no-desires. Only then can they truly accomplish twofold discarding 
of the two sides and wondrously merge with the Dao of Middle 
Oneness. Beings and ego looked upon in equalized fashion, mental 
states and wisdom both forgotten — when someone makes such a 
state his principle of government, then everything will be well 
ordered. (ch. 3; Kohn 2007, 183) 


Daoists thus not only wish to attain the personal state of unlimited freedom 
in oblivion but see its attainment as a way to cosmic and political order, still 
pursuing the age-old dream of Great Peace. 


Observation 


Another dimension of meditation that developed under the impact of 
Twofold Mystery is the scholastic definition and classification of different 
types, which further enhances the difference between the enstatic and 
ecstatic modes and paves the way for the systematization of zuowang in the 
eighth century. The main source here is the encyclopedia Daojiao yishu 18 
#4 3 te(The Pivotal Meaning of Daoist Teaching, DZ 1129), by Meng 
Anpai m2 (fl. 699).* Written to demonstrate the depth and 
sophistication of Daoist thought in the face of Buddhist criticism, the text 
adopts and reconceptualizes many Buddhist concepts, integrating them 
successfully into a Daoist worldview. For example, it speaks of “the three 
vehicles” (sancheng =3€), but rather than using the term to designate 
distinct traditions of Daoism, it applies it as a generic device for 
acknowledging the mutual validity of different Daoist goals or sensibilities. 
Similarly it adopts the term “body of the law” (fashen 34 &, dharmakdaya), 
which in Buddhism refers to the spiritual or true body of the Buddha, and 
uses it to denote the cosmic nature of the human body (see Assandri 2009, 
179-83). 


The ten juan of the text divide into thirty-seven sections, five of which are 
lost. Within each section the material is first presented according to 
“Definition” (yi #) and “Explanation” (shi ##), then supplemented with 
further references and interpretations. 


Section 7 on “The Twelve Classes” of scriptures, provides a list of different 
methods used for spiritual attainment. It has: 


1. Meditation on deities and visualization of [the] Perfected; 
2. Mind fasting [1 #4, Xinzhdi] and sitting in oblivion [44%5, 
Zuowang | ; 


3. Pacing the void [4 Hz, Buxi] and flying through emptiness; 

4. Nourishing by inhaling the six gi [ARSA, Fugi, 
“Ingesting/Absorbing Qv’]; 

5. Practicing healing exercises [daoyin #5] according to the three 
luminants [=3t#¥, Sangudneg Fii]. 

(2.22b) 


All of these, it asserts, “work with mind and gi in mutual support and lead 
to a mystical pervasion of spirit and Dao.” Presenting thus physical and 
longevity techniques in direct connection with the guiding of gi and more 
meditative practices, the text shows the way toward integrating the different 
Daoist systems of practice — a challenge taken up successfully by later 
Tang masters. 


In section 17, next, it focuses specifically on “observation” the technical 
term used for both Daoist visualization and Buddhist insight practices. It 
distinguishes stability and insight (dinghui JE 343), matching states achieved 
through cessation and observation (Samathd-vipasyand; zhiguan IL #i; 
“stop and look”) as outlined in the texts of the Tiantai K@ school. It 
describes them as the “wondrous gates of emptiness and existence” which 
lead to the attainment of the “field of Twofold Mystery” and the “ford of 
double relinquishing,” thereby finding access to ultimate perfection and 
“liberation from all dharmas” (5.3b). 


In its “Explanation,” the text next renames the two types as “observation of 
qi’ and “observation of spirit,” then identifies the terms gi and spirit as 
body-self [{44, Hudshén] and mind. In other words, it sees the two 
fundamental kinds of meditation practice described here as focus on 
physical phenomena and on mental occurrences — what later adepts of 
internal alchemy speak about in terms of essential inner nature and original 
destiny (xingming t£fi). The goal of the practice, then, is to create mental 
stability by focusing on the “form and image” of the body-self and to open 
up to “empty insight” by allowing the stable mind to flow about freely 
“without obstructions or limits” (3b). 


Next, the Daojiao yishu cites the Benji jing AEX (Scripture on Original 
Time; ed. Wu 1960, Wan 1998), another text used variously by the 
exponents of oblivion in the eighth century. Compiled in the beginning of 


the Tang, its authors were the Daode jing commentator Liu Jinxi Zit = 


and Li Zhongging 2 (#58), both residents of the Qingxu guan 74 He Ee 
(Clear Emptiness Temple) in Chang’an and active in the Buddho-Daoist 
controversies (Robinet 1977, 102-3; Sharf 1991, 36-37; Assandri 2009, 40- 
41). 


The Benji jing presents itself in a Mahayana format, claiming to document 
the sermons of a variety of celestial beings, including traditional Daoist 
deities, such as the Heavenly Worthy, Lord Lao, Zhang Daoling, and the 
Sovereign of Heavenly Perfection, together with bodhisattva-like figures, 
such as Universal Virtue. The title phrase benji originates in Buddhist 
literature, where it occurs in the Chinese title of the Samyuktagama sutra 
(T. 99, 2.240b) and refers to the state before universal creation. The 
expression evokes an image found in an ancient Indian origin myth, 
according to which being develops from nonbeing through the formation of 
a cosmic egg that splits into Heaven and Earth. The various chapters of the 
text are not integrated perfectly but show a shift in the role and importance 
of Lord Lao (see Assandri 2008). 


The Benji jing, like other texts of the era, focuses on the notion that all 
sentient beings have “Dao-nature” (daoxing 18), an adaptation of 
Buddha-nature, which 1s their true so-being as it is “embodied in all 
conscious beings and even all animals, plants, trees and rocks” (Daojiao 
yishu 8.6b; Kamata 1969, 11-80). The goal of Daoist practice is the full 
realization of this Dao-nature through a variety of practices, including 
nonaction and various meditations, as well as by gaining full 
comprehension of the world according to this vision. Much of the argument 
of the Benji jing follows Buddhist models, making use of Madhyamika 
dialectics. 


The text was widely known in the Tang, as is documented by its survival in 
eighty-one Dunhuang manuscripts and its frequent citation in other Daoist 
works. In 741, Xuanzong had it copied in temples throughout the land so 
that it could be recited and lectured on during purgation rites. He credited a 
subsequent abundant harvest to those activities (Benn 1977, 248-49; Sharf 
1991, 39). 


The Benji jing as cited here confirms the analysis of the Daojiao yishu, 
adding the importance of visualizing deities in the process of merging with 
Dao. Qi in this context is “a flickering image, coming to match the 
individual body-self,” while spirit is described as without bent or limit, thus 
“illuminating emptiness and existence.” The text further identifies 
observation as the conscious activity of thinking and examining — thinking 
meaning “visualization of wondrous oneness,” while “examining” is to 
“envision the shapeless” (3b). It also adds that “proper observation” 
(zhengguan 1E $f) means to “not take in, not let go, not move, not rest — 
just entering oneness and the gate of the wondrous” (4a). This is the 
attainment of the first level which is also no level at all, since there is 
ultimately nothing to be attained (4a). From here, it expands further on the 
distinction between observation of gi and of spirit, linking them with the 
proper understanding of being and nonbeing, the apperception of 
“wondrous being” and “perfect emptiness,” as well as with the cultivation 
of states beyond and within the world (4a). 





Emptiness 


Following this, the Daojiao yishu moves on to classify observation 
differently by distinguishing the three observations of “apparent dharmas” 
(jiafa {FR3#), “solid dharmas” (shifa Bi&), and “partial emptiness” 
(piankong 4m ZZ). It defines them as states before mysterious awakening 
(xuanwu %"B) and part of the “Lesser Vehicle,” thus not signifying the full 
level of attainment. It has: 


As concerns the observation of apparent dharmas, “‘apparent” means 
having a temporary appearance, whereas “dharmas” refers to 
embodied reality. ... For example, when it comes to understanding the 
fact that the five aggregates [matter, feeling, perception, reaction, and 
consciousness] make up oneself, how could one know which 
ageregate is oneself? Thus the Zhiuangzi says, “The hundred joints, 
the nine openings, the six organs all come together and exist here. But 
which part should I feel closest to?” [ch. 2]. If you don’t feel very 
close to any part as the one that constitutes yourself, you have begun 
to understand the emptiness of apparent dharmas. (4b-5a) 


In other words, the first step is to see one’s body as consisting of a variety 
of interrelated forces and activities, none of which can be truly defined as 
“T° and thus give rise to a permanent sense of ego-identity. Seeing this, 
one’s attachment to projected reality and the shenanigans of the mind is first 
loosened. Then one can move on to the “observation of solid dharmas.” 


[This] deals with the embodied substance of everything. Knowing 
already that all apparent dharmas are empty, you must now ask: What 
is embodied substance? Where does it come from? It must arise from 
something else. And if 1t comes from something else, that means that 
there is an endless chain of arising. And if there is no such endless 
chain, that means that it arises from emptiness. If we say, however, 
that it arises from emptiness, then we must again push on this 
emptiness. But emptiness is not anything — so how can we say it 
gives rise to anything? In this way we can understand that real 
dharmas cannot be accepted either. This is the observation of real 
dharmas. (5a) 


This closely echoes the discussion in the chapter on “Making All Things 


Equal” (Oiwulun 7§ its) in the Zhuangzi which, too, searches for the “not 
yet beginning of not yet beginning of beginning,” 1.e., it poses the question 
of where human existence ultimately originates (Graham 1969, 155). As 
Guo Xiang reformulates: 


What came into existence before there were beings? If I say that yin 
and yang came first, then since yin and yang are themselves entities, 
what came before them? Suppose I say nature came first, but nature is 
only things being themselves. Suppose I say that Perfect Dao came 
first, but Perfect Dao is perfect nonbeing. Since it is non-being, how 
can it come before anything else? Then, what came before it? There 
must be another thing, and so ad infinitum. (24.3b; Chan 1963, 335). 


Guo Xiang concludes, “We must understand that things are what they are 
spontaneously and not caused by anything else” (Knaul 1985b, 19). The 
Daojiao yishu, on the other hand, by the same reasoning reaches the 
realization that everything is empty, 1.e., lacks substantial permanent 
existence. It moves on from there to the “observation of partial emptiness”: 


“Partial” here means not yet proper, whereas “emptiness” refers to a 
vacuous, pervasive way of seeing. This is practiced in order to get rid 
of all the numerous diseases of attachment which all beings are 
suffering from. Thereby one comes to realize emptiness little by little. 


(Sa) 


The full attainment of emptiness, then, means that one takes emptiness as 
emptiness and nothing else (Sb), which is realized in yet another set of three 
forms of observation, that “being” (you @), “nonbeing” (wu #£), and “the 
Middle Way” (zhongdao 138) (Kamata 1963, 211) This set most closely 
resembles the Tiantai system which also classifies observation in three 
types of “apparent dharmas,” “emptiness,” and “the middle” (Ng 1993, 
136). The first means coming to understand that one is obstructed (ai fit) by 
substance and solidity as created in mental projections (5a). The second 
leads to the appreciation of nonbeing as freedom from obstructions, 
however, the notion itself of being free from obstructions turns out to be yet 
another obstruction (6a). Eventually, by observation of the Middle Way one 
sees that being and nonbeing also coincide with not being and not non- 
being and thus goes beyond all perception (6b). This is the ultimate 
attainment of emptiness, the vision of life from a perspective of oblivion. 


Notes 


3. For discussions of Chinese Madhyamika, see Fung 1952, 2:11, 293; 
Robinson 1967. On Jizang’s impact on Daoist thought, see Kamata 1966, 
84; Assandri 2009, 91-97. 


4. The text is the sole subject of Wang 2001. It has been indexed in 
Nakajima 1984a. Discussions appear in Assandri 2009, 72-76; Bokenkamp 
1986, 141; Kamata 1966, 202; Kohn 1992, 149-54; Kohn and Kirkland 
2000, 352; Ren and Zhong 1991, 878-79; Robinet 1997, 191-92; Schmidt in 
Schipper and Verellen 2004, 442; Sharf 1991, 56-60; Sunayama 1980, 43; 
Yoshioka 1959, 309-68. 
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“Two Kinds of Observation” (Erguan), from Daojiao 
yishu (The Pivotal Meaning of the Taoist Teaching) 


[3b] The two kinds of observation are the deep realms of concentration and 
insight, the mysterious gateway to emptiness and being. They are used to 
harmonize the mind and swiftly achieve the perfection of Twofold Mystery. 
Through these observations, agitation and worry will finally return to the 
shores of the twofold truth of the Tao. Pursuing them, one will certainly 
attain perfection; following them, one will certainly find liberation from all 
dharmas. This, then, is their perfection. 


To explain: The two kinds of observation are the observation of energy and 
the observation of ‘spirit.’ The two terms ‘energy’ and ‘spirit’ refer to the 
inner constituents body and mind. 


The body belongs to the realm of being; it 1s subject to the delusions of the 
World of Form. Thus the term ‘energy’ is used to refer to concentration. 


The mind belongs to the realm of nonbeing; it 1s difficult to fathom. Thus 
the term ‘spirit’ is used to refer to the insight of emptiness. 


The Scripture of Original Time says: 


“Observation of energy and spirit means concentration and insight. 
‘Energy’ refers to the images of energy. In observing energy, one 
visualizes the Three Ones. The wondrous energy and the mysterious 
images duly come to reside in the body. 


** ‘Spirit’ on the other hand, refers to that which is without bent and 
cannot be fathomed. It appears in two different kinds of insight- that 
of illumination and that of emptiness. Both are impossible to think of. 
In a myriad ways without bent, spirit’s principles are complete and 
unfathomable.” 


To summarize thus what observation means, we can say that it is to 
meditate and examine. In other words, one meditates and visualizes the 
wondrous One, on the one hand, and examines and inspects what lies 
beyond all phenomena, on the other. 


[4a] The Scripture on the Practice of Observation says: “In proper 
observation of all dharmas, neither attract nor reject, neither move nor rest! 


Enter the wondrous gateway to the One and reach the higher stages: the 
stage of nonbeing, the stage of no-stages, and the stage of pure virtue.” 


Observation of energy lies basically in properly observing the body; it 
consists of making it tranquil. This is concentration. The word has two 
meanings: first, it refers to the expedient method practiced before 
observation; second, it indicates the actual practice of the observation of 
being. All this, then, is the observation of energy. 


Observation of spirit, on the other hand, is the observation of nonbeing. The 
Scripture on the Practice of Observation states it clearly: “Observation of 
spirit is cultivated outside the world; observation of energy is practiced 
within.” 


To clarify the two kinds of observation of energy and spirit, one must thus 
distinguish between concentration and insight. This distinction, in turn, is 
based on the difference between body and mind and therefore refers 
immediately to the two realms of being and emptiness. 


Observation of energy is concentration; although it pervades both emptiness 
and being, it is primarily concerned with the wondrous realm of being. 


Observation of spirit is insight; although it pervades both being and 
nonbeing, it mainly deals with true emptiness. 


The distinction between the two kinds of observation in terms of emptiness 
and being as well as the differentiation between insight and concentration 
are only expedient means of the masters of insight. Although it does not 
refer to any outer reality, it is y et of great importance in understanding 
observation. 


In our practice, we thus first differentiate different kinds, then integrate all 
into the one true observation. [ 4b] How is this done? When all the myriad 
actions are equally subject to insight, then there is only the observation of 
emptiness. This, in turn, is the insight of true emptiness. 


Realize also that in concentration and insight, one does not reach 
enlightenment and perfection of body and mind through the two major 
kinds of observation alone. Rather, there are five different sets of three 
levels of observation. 


One such set of three is: 


1. Observation of apparent existence. 
2. Observation of real existence. 
3. Observation of partial emptiness. 


These, in fact, refer to the practitioners of the Lesser Vehicle, who are as yet 
unable to awaken to the full mystery. First, as long as one does not abandon 
all analysis and does not realize emptiness, one still accepts reality and 
abandons emptiness. 


Then one may come to accept emptiness and abandon reality, or one may 
even accept emptiness and at the same time abandon it. This brings one to 
the two higher states and opens up the liberation through emptiness. Thus 
there are first these three levels. 


As concerns the observation of apparent existence, ‘apparent’ means having 
a temporary appearance, whereas ‘existence’ refers to the embodiment of 
things. If you wish to gain a proper insight into observation of the host of 
living beings, it is very difficult to make yourself empty, but it is rather easy 
to make beings empty. 


For example, when it comes to understanding the fact that the five 
aggregates [matter, sensations, perception, mental formations, and 
consciousness] make up oneself, how could one know which aggregate is 
oneself? Thus the Zhuangzi says: “The hundred joints, the nine orifices, the 
six repositories all come together and exist here. But which part should I 
feel closest to?” 


If you don’t feel very close to any one part as the one that constitutes 
yourself, you have begun to understand the emptiness of apparent existence. 
[Sa] This is what we call observation of apparent existence. 


Observation of real existence deals with the substance-reality of everything. 
Knowing already that all apparent existence is empty, you must now 
observe and examine the substance-reality underlying it. What actually is its 
substance-reality? Where does it come from? It must arise from something 
else. But if we assume that it arises from something else, we come to an 
endless chain of origination. 


If we assume, on the other hand, that this chain is not endless, then 
substance-reality must ultimately come from emptiness. If we now assume 
that it arises from emptiness, we must try to grasp this emptiness. But as 
emptiness is nothing in itself, how can we say that it brings forth 
something? This way we understand that real existence cannot be accepted 
either. This is the observation of real existence. 


Observation of partial emptiness: Here ‘partial’ means not yet proper, 
whereas ‘emptiness’ refers to a free and pervading way of seeing. This is 
practiced in order to get rid of all the numerous diseases of attachment 
which all beings are suffering. Thereby one gradually realizes true 
emptiness. 


The Scripture of Ascension to the Mystery [FLKEE, Shéngxudn Jing] says: 
“To renounce being, place it first above nonbeing. To embody nonbeing, 
emphasize the nonexistence of nonbeing.” 


Followers of the Lesser Vehicle merely stick to the teaching but cannot 
reach the remote original mind. Thus they continue to be involved with 
feelings and see the state of emptiness only partially. [5b] Therefore we 
know that the viewpoint of partial emptiness of the Lesser Vehicle is not yet 
proper observation. 


Proper observation means to observe emptiness as emptiness and through 
emptiness. Only thus can one see the true emptiness of all apparent and real 
existence. This is why we speak of emptiness. As there is nothing beyond 
the apparent and real, where would emptiness come to reside? Thus we 
know that emptiness is empty in itself. 


As the Scripture of Original Time says: “True emptiness is indeed empty; 
empty emptiness is indeed empty.” 


Another set of three levels of observation consists of the following: 


1. Observation of being. 
2. Observation of nonbeing. 
3. Observation of the Middle Way. 


Observation of being refers to seeing the solidity of material existence; thus 
it is called observation of being. Concentrate deeply on the solidity of 
matter. Soon you will attain the nonbeing of all solidity. This is the same as 
the nonbeing of non-solidity. With no solidity at all, how can one 
concentrate on solidity? 


Therefore the method is not to deny solidity and thus to come to non- 
solidity, but rather to take solidity and make it into non-solidity, to take non- 
solidity and make it into solidity. Doing so, you realize that what is really 
not solid only appears to be solid. Thus you know that what does really not 
exist only appears to exist. 


Who practices this observation duly attains the gateway to complete 
observation. Then there will be no more solidity or being. This, then, is the 
observation of non-solidity of being. How can it not be all-pervasive? 


With this you will soon see that all constructed mental states and 
projections of being are equally without any solidity. [6a] As you thus 
realize that all constructed mental projections of being are deeply 
unfathomable, you can truly pervade them all. 


How, then, does this relate to the three levels? Embodying what 1s not real, 
there is emptiness. If it is not not apparent, then we say there is being. 


If there is being, then there is both emptiness and non-emptiness. Therefore 
there is neither being nor emptiness. This 1s the level of the Middle Way. 


Once constructed mental projections come to see this, your observation will 
follow suit. Then, while we still use language to refer to these things, we 
speak of observation. 


Observation of nonbeing refers to seeing the non-solidity of nonbeing. This 
observation speaks about nonbeing being without solidity. Cutting off this 
linguistic help to understanding, one can never attain it. However, as long as 
we use this linguistic help, nonbeing remains an entity and is therefore 
solidity. 


Pondering this, you realize that there is no way. It is neither solidity nor 
non-solidity, whether you take non-solidity and make it into solidity or take 
solidity and make it into non-solidity. Thus you know that solidity is also 
non-solidity, that therefore non-solidity is also nonbeing. Through this 
observation you can return to the gateway of completion [of the Tao]. 


As you observe the gateway of completion, you can realize all the three 
levels. How is that? 


Nonbeing is also not nonbeing. On this level it is like being. Then again 
nonbeing 1s neither nonbeing nor not nonbeing. On this level it is like 
nonbeing. When it is like nonbeing, it is not being. When it is like being it 
is not like nonbeing. [6b] Both like nonbeing and not being as well as like 
being and not nonbeing-this is the level of the Middle Way. 


Observation of the Middle Way refers to the proper embodiment of the 
latter. Both being and nonbeing are thus at the same time neither being nor 
nonbeing. This realization is the observation of the Middle Way. 


Observe constructed mental projections: they are like this. Observe the 
physical structure of the body: it is like this. In its farthest sense, this 
observation looks neither at the origin of all nor at being or nonbeing in 
particular. 


Being and nonbeing are not. Not being there, they are yet not not there. The 
ultimate meaning of the three levels of this observation lies just in this. 
Speaking about it in terms of center and sides, one could say that both being 
and nonbeing are the sides, while neither being nor nonbeing are the center. 
[This is the observation of the Middle Way. | 


The Scripture of Inner Observation 
(ABR, Néiguan Jing) 


Translated by Eva Wong 


The following translation of the Neiguan Jing was extracted from Eva 
Wong’s Being Taoist. The introduction was adapted from a section on 
“inner observation” in Louis Komjathy’s Cultivating Perfection to 
provide a more in-depth background to this meditation method. 


Introduction by Louis Komjathy 


Observation (guan #h) is a Daoist meditative practice that came to 
prominence during the Tang dynasty (618-907). Developed through the 
influence of Buddhist insight meditation (Pali: vipassana; Skt.: vipasyanda), 
the Daoist practice of inner observation (neiguan #1) emphasizes 
conscious introspection of one’s entire psychosomatic experience. 


The way of inner observation involves stilling spirit and stabilizing 
the heart-mind. Confusion and imagining must not arise; deviance 
(xie 413) and disorder must not usurp. Keep a fi rm hold on your body 
and your surroundings. Close your eyes and begin conscious 
investigation. Internally and externally, empty and silent, both spirit 
and the Dao are subtle and deep. Externally, observe the myriad 
mental projections (wanjing 445). Internally, examine the unified 
heart-mind. Realized in illuminated stillness, stillness and confusion 
[as distinguishable] are both dispelled. While one thought follows 
another, you maintain a deep root, and calmness is complete. 
Constantly abiding, your obscurity cannot be fathomed. Sorrow and 
suffering are dispelled forever, and there is no more consciousness 
(shi a) of right and wrong. (Neiguan jing, DZ 641, 6b—7a; cf. Kohn 
1989b, 222) 


Like practitioners of Buddhist insight meditation, the Daoist adept engaging 
in inner observation focuses on stilling and stabilizing the heart-mind. This 
involves quieting emotional and intellectual activity, and realizing a state of 
serenity and equanimity. However, while Buddhist insight meditation most 
often involves maintaining an open awareness of all stimuli in an 
undiscriminating fashion, Daoist inner observation also incorporates more 
specifically Daoist concerns. In particular, inner observation, sometimes 
also referred to as “inner vision” (neishi 4), integrates Daoist 
cosmological and mystical views of self. As expressed in Tang-dynasty 
manuals of observation such as the eighth-century Neiguan jing WiilA 
(Scripture on Inner Observation; DZ 641; also DZ 1032, 17.1a—6b; trl. 
Kohn 1989b) [...], the practice of inner observation involves a systematic 
exploration of the multi-dimensional layers of the Daoist body, including 
the various energies and divinities in the body. According to the Neiguan 
jing, the Daoist meditator must identify and explore the body’s 
cosmological correspondences: the Five Phases with the five yin-orbs, the 
six pitches with the six yang-orbs, the seven essential stars (the five plants 
[Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn] plus the sun and moon) with 
the Seven Cavities, and so forth (Neiguan jing, DZ 641, 1b; Kohn 1989b, 
203-5). 


Patterned on heaven and symbolizing earth, inhaling yin and exhaling 
yang, your body shares in the Five Phases and accords with the four 
seasons. The eyes are the sun and moon. The hair is the stars and the 
planets. The eyebrows are the Flowery Canopy (huagai #£ #3) 
[Cassiopeia]. The head is Mount Kunlun. A network of palaces and 
passes, the body serves to keep essence and spirit at peace. 


Among the myriad beings, humans have the most numinosity. With 
innate nature and life-destiny merged with the Dao, humans can 
preserve [this numinosity] by internally observing the body. (ibid., 
3a—3b; adapted from Kohn 1989b, 210—11) 


Here one notes the body as microcosm and internal landscape. Through the 
practice of inner observation, closely associated with visualization methods, 
the Daoist adept becomes a cosmologically-infused and mystically- 
transformed being.!> [...] As with Daoist “visualization” practices more 


generally, it 1s difficult to determine whether observation of the internal 
landscape should be understood as involving imagination, actualization, or 
both. That is, is the subtle body being intentionally created, consciously 
recognized, or both simultaneously? 


Notes 


'5. On Daoist inner observation during the Tang dynasty, including 
translations of 

most of the important texts see Kohn 1987; 1989b. See also Sakade 1991; 
Kohn 1993, 168-73; Kohn and Kirkland 2000, 360-62. 
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The Neiguan Jing (Scripture of Inner Observation) 


When the yin and yang vapors of the earth and the sky interact, these two 
energies will swirl to create the ten thousand things. When male and female 
copulate, the luminous spark of life of the Tao, along with karmic 
connections from past lives, will emerge in the womb of the mother as a 
fetus. 


In the first month of conception, the essence of the blood crystallizes to form 
the membrane that encloses the embryo. In the second month, the embryo is 
transformed and begins to take on the form of a fetus. In the third month, 
the three souls (hun) [#2, Hun] emerge from the primordial yang-spirit [Ii 
411, Yangshén] and begin to stir. In the fourth month, the seven soul-spirits 
(po) [#4, Po] emerge from the primordial yin spirit [KH ##, Yinshén] to 
stabilize the bodily form. In the fifth month, the five elements [717F, 
Wuhang]| manifest as the five viscera (fire as the heart, wood as the liver, 
earth as the spleen, metal as the lungs, and water as the kidneys) to support 
the yang-spirit. In the sixth month, the six bowels (bladder, gall bladder, 
stomach, large intestine, small intestine, and the triple heater meridian) 
begin to form, to support and nourish the yin spirit. In the seventh month, 
the generative essence thrusts through the cavities, opening the seven 
orifices of the head to communicate with light. In the eighth month, the 
eight guardian spirits of each of the three regions (head, chest, and 
abdomen), or palaces, of the body are fully formed, and the true spirit enters 
the body of the fetus. In the ninth month, all the palaces in the body are 
adorned and readied to host the guardian spirits. In the tenth month, the life 
energy [4a, Qi] in the fetus reaches its height, and the infant is ready to be 
born. 


After the infant is born, its breath interchanges continuously with the 
primordial vapor [703A Yudngqi, “Primordial Energy’’] of the sky and the 
earth. The guardian deity of the upper palace (upper dantian, [P}H, 
Dantian] or energy center) takes its seat in the Mudball cavity and rules 
over all the other guardian deities. It gives birth to the knowledge-spirit and 
is merged with the soul. The guardian deity of vitality establishes itself in 
the middle palace (middle dantian) and is responsible for connecting the 
body to the source of life energy. Other guardian deities emerge to rule the 
three souls (Aun) and the seven soul-spirits (po), to protect the life gate 
(which is the root of generative energy [##, Jing]), and to nourish the joints, 


muscles, and bones. Within the body are numerous guardian spirits, great 
and small, to ensure that the energy of life is secured within. 


At birth, the primordial vapors of the sky and the earth enter our bodies 
through the nostrils. From there it flows to the Mudball cavity. When this 
vapor enters the Mudball cavity, the spirit will be clear and luminous and 
the body will be restful and relaxed. Actions and thoughts are ruled by the 
spirit. If the spirit is clear, thoughts will be wise and actions will be 
decisive. If the spirit is distracted, thoughts will be muddy and actions will 
be hesitant. The key to knowing whether the spirit is clear or distracted is to 
orient our awareness within. 


The spirit (shen) [##, Shén] has the ability to moderate thoughts and 
actions. When it is allowed to rule properly, it can regulate mental, physical, 
and energetic activities and prevent thoughts and behavior from going awry. 
The spirit moves in subtle, mysterious, and profound ways and cannot be 
grasped by conceptual thinking. 


Each of the five viscera is ruled by a guardian spirit. The liver is the home 
of the guardian of the soul, the lungs are the home of the soul-spirit, the 
kidneys are the home of the generative essence [##, Jing], the spleen is the 
home of aspiration, and the heart [-t», Xin] is the home of the spirit. Within 
the scheme of the five elements, the heart belongs to the element fire and is 
ruled by the essence of the sun. The energetic structure of the heart is 
shaped like a three-petaled lotus, and its manifestations are ephemeral and 
numerous. 


A manifestation can take on hues of green, white, charcoal, and yellow. It is 
neither large nor small, short nor long, crooked nor straight, soft nor hard, 
thick nor thin, circular nor square. Because it is intangible, its 
transformations are limitless and its power profound. It can merge with yin 
and yang, embrace the sky and the earth, or hide in a pore in the body. 
When the heart rules properly, our mental, physical, and energetic behaviors 
will be harmonious. When the heart does not rule properly, thoughts will be 
extreme, physical activity will tend to be violent, bodily functions will be 
disrupted, and the energy of life will dissipate. 


If the spirit is clear and still, we will live long and healthy lives. A spirit 
that is distracted and aggressive will lead to early illness and death. A spirit 
that is bright and luminous will radiate wisdom and compassion. A spirit 
that is dull and dim will bring confusion, fear, and doubt. If we can let the 
spirit rest in stillness, our lives will be long and healthy. If the spirit dwells 
in relaxed effortlessness, body and consciousness will be harmonious. 
Although the spirit is formless and intangible, it is nonetheless responsible 
for our fortune and our misfortune. If the spirit is bright and clear, our 
thoughts and actions will attract auspiciousness. If the spirit is wayward and 
violent, our thoughts and actions will bring misfortune. 


The sages understood that the prosperity and well-being of a nation are 
dependent on the principles of rulership. They laid down the proper 
relationship among ruler, minister, and citizen. Governance was established 
to regulate political, social, and economic activity, and laws were passed to 
ensure justice. The body is like a nation, and the principles of rulership 
apply similarly. If the ruler (the spirit) 1s wayward, the ministers (the 
guardian spirits of the regions of the body) will waste energy and not 
function harmoniously. 


Physical and mental health begin with stilling the spirit. If the spirit is pure 
and clear, actions will be peaceful, and there will no room for hatred and 
aggression to emerge. If there is no hatred and aggression in our thoughts 
and actions, there will be no residue of these destructive energies when we 
pass away naturally. As a result, our future lifetimes will not be tainted by 
tendencies toward anger and violence. 


Our lives are miserable when the spirit is clouded by desire, negative 
emotions, and confusion. Desire generates anxiety about gain and loss; 
negative emotions generate anger, violence, and aggression; and confusion 
leads to fear and doubt. These negative energies tie us in knots, spinning us 
deeper and deeper into further doubt, aggression, and anxiety. 
Consequently, we are unable to respond to reason, clarity, and wisdom. Like 
stubborn mules, we walk into the quagmire of confusion and are trapped 
there until we die. 


When we are born, the spirit is naturally clear and still. As we come into 
contact with the social, political, and economic environment, the spirit is 


captured by social and peer pressure, thoughts are confused by political 
ideologies, and the senses are captured by material things. Sights that please 
the eye, sounds and speech that please the faculty of hearing, taste that 
pleases the palate, praise that pleases our pride, and fame that pleases our 
vanity — all these begin to take root in the spirit, pulling it down into the 
muck of desire and confusion. The sages, seeing the suffering of humanity, 
devised methods of help us see the roots of desire and confusion. One of 
these methods is the meditative technique of tuning our awareness within. 


Observe the structure and functions of the body, and you will understand 
that it emerges from the Great Void [A kz, Taixii]. When the conditions of 
life are met, the generative essences copulate, the spirit enters the womb, 
and the primordial vapors (of yin and yang) harmonize to create a fetus. 
Our bodies are patterned after the laws of the universe: we inhale and 
exhale the breath of yin and yang, the five elements (the internal organs) 
within us interact, and the rise and fall of our energies follow the cycle of 
the seasons. The eyes are the sun and the moon, the hair is the stars, the 
eyebrows are the clouds, and the head is Mount Kunlun. Palaces, courts, 
and pavilions are arrayed throughout the body to house the guardian spirits. 


It is said that humans have the greatest potential to realize the Tao within. 
The human body and spirit are naturally in harmony with the Tao. Observe 
the subtleties of the body, and you will see the treasures stored within. Yet 
we humans are ignorant of the precious essences we are endowed with. As 
we are drawn into the dust of the materialistic world, toxins pervade our 
bodies, and the spirit becomes wayward and mad. If we scrutinize the 
phenomena of the natural world and the activity of our internal universe, we 
will realize that their cycles of activity and stillness follow the same 
principles. If we want to cultivate health and longevity, we need to hold the 
Tao within, do meritorious deeds, and let our original nature shine. Those 
who go after material, political, and social gains will only tire body and 
spirit and bring worry and anxiety into their lives. 


The spark of existence that humans receive from the Tao is called life [4i, 
Ming, “Destiny”. That which we receive from the natural way is called 
original nature [VE, Xing, “Inner/Innate Nature”]. That which commands 
our activity is consciousness. When thoughts arise in consciousness, this 1s 


intention. Intention that is directed to objects in the world 1s called 
aspiration. The ability to discriminate and make decisions rationally is 
called intelligence. When intelligence intuits the nature of things, it is 
wisdom. That which pervades the body and protects its form is the soul. 
That which abides in stillness to stabilize the form is the soul-spirit. That 
which flows through the flesh and bones is the blood. That which nourishes 
the spirit and primordial life force [702A Yudngqi, “Primordial Energy’’] is 
the generative essence. The primordial life force that is light and that rises 
is the minister. The primordial life force that is heavy and that sinks 1s the 
guard. That which holds together the skeletal system and the internal organs 
is the body. That which gives the body its form and shape is substance. That 
which can fathom the depth of things is the spirit. When the spirit is subtle 
and unfixed, we call it luminous. When the spirit is luminous, life energy is 
strong. When luminosity leaves the body, we die. 


That which gives us life is the Tao. The Tao is formless and has no 
structure. Yet it resonates with all things. Its transformations are limitless 
and can nourish and make all things grow. Within us, the Tao manifests as 
original nature. Therefore, to cultivate original nature is to cultivate the Tao. 
Because the Tao is without form, its functions can be intuited only by 
observing its manifestations in body and spirit. We cannot lengthen our 
lives except by allowing the Tao to guide us. Death is the exhaustion of the 
Tao within. However, if we are able to unite our life force with the Tao, we 
will live a long and healthy life. Humans suffer from illness and early death 
because they don’t know how to turn their awareness within to see this 
unity. Therefore, if we are to attain longevity and well-being, the technique 
of internal gazing must be practiced diligently. 


People wander around in confusion, get stuck in non-virtuous ways, and 
find themselves trapped in the murky grounds of ignorance because of 
desire. From desire comes attachment. Attachment affects our senses, 
conceptualizing everything in the environment as attractive or not 
attractive. Consequently, we swing wildly between moods of extreme love 
and hate. Imprisoned by worry and anxiety, we stray farther and farther 
away from the Tao. 


Attachments come from desire. Desires come from obsessive thinking. 
When thoughts get out of control, they generate an orientation to likes and 
dislikes. 


The primordial spirit [70##, Yudnshén] is the Tao within. It is originally and 
naturally empty and still. Ifa discursive thought emerges to disturb the 
natural stillness, attachment to things in the world arises. From attachment 
come the dualities of gain and loss, attraction and repulsion, favor and 
disfavor. Once these dualistic thoughts take hold, we are drawn into the web 
of anxiety and confusion. Caught in the vortex of desire and self- 
centeredness, we become trapped in the endless cycle of life and death. 


The Tao does not know life and death. Only those who have distanced 
themselves from the Tao are subject to clinging to life and fearing death. 
That which is formless is not subject to growth and decay. That which has 
form, however, will endlessly travel the cycle of birth, aging, sickness, and 
death. Those who understand that they owe their existence to the Tao and 
who practice the technique of turning their awareness to the Tao within will 
be able to renew themselves with the life force of the Tao and live peaceful 
and long lives. If you abide in stillness and maintain clarity, the Tao will 
naturally stay with you. When the Tao stays within you, the bright and clear 
spirit will be held within your body. If the bright spirit is held within, you 
will live a healthy and long life. 


Many people wish to live long and healthy lives, but they don’t want to still 
their thoughts. In this way, they’re not that different from those who want 
positions of power and responsibility but are unwilling to use ethical and 
legitimate ways to attain it, those who want wealth but don’t want to work 
hard to earn it, those who want to arrive at their destinations but are hesitant 
to move, and those who want to be physically strong but are unwilling to 
exercise. 


The Tao is embraced through cultivating the spirit. Spirit is bright and clear 
because of the Tao. If the spirit is not drawn into discursiveness, the Tao 
will naturally stay within. When the Tao stays within, the spirit will be 
naturally still. The brightness of the spirit is intimately related to the 
physical health of the body. This relationship is analogous to that of the 
brightness of a flame and the oil that fuels it. Light arises from the flame, 


the flame is sustained by the wick, the wick is fed by the oil, and the oil is 
held by its container. Thus, flame, wick, oil, and container all contribute to 
the brightness of the light. If any of these four malfunction, there will be no 
light. 


Similarly, the Tao within is related to the brightness of our spirit, the 
brightness of the spirit [#44, Shénming] is dependent on clarity and 
stillness [Jf ff, Oing Jing], our clarity and stillness are determined by our 
ability to dissolve wayward thoughts (through meditation), and the ability to 
dissolve wayward thoughts depends on whether the body has the physical 
structure to maintain the correct meditative posture. These four — 
brightness of spirit, clarity and stillness, meditation, and body structure — 
are all needed for the Tao to dwell within. Lose one of them, and the Tao 
will leave. 


Brightness of spirit means that whatever our eyes can see, whatever our ears 
can hear, and wherever our aspirations are directed, we are not clouded by 
ignorance and conceptual bias. It means that we can scrutinize details and 
yet hold a vast view. All this is possible only when our spirit is bright and 
our bodies are healthy. 


Stillness means dissolving desires and conceptualizations. Desires and 
conceptualizations are dissolved when consciousness is not being pulled in 
different directions, when we are not drawn into non-virtuous thoughts and 
actions, when there is space for consciousness to expand, when we are not 
dragged down by the heaviness of discursiveness, and when our thoughts 
are not tainted by negativity. 


Removing the obstacles of stillness involves working on the four states of 
consciousness. In the first state, consciousness holds its center and is not 
drawn into confusion by the things happening around us. In the second 
state, consciousness 1s balanced and views all things as equal. In the third 
state, consciousness 1s bright and has nothing to hide. In the fourth state, 
consciousness 1s limitless and is not bound by conceptions. The 
development of each of these four states of consciousness comes from the 
practice of turning our awareness within and being tuned to the nature of 
consciousness. 


It is easy to understand the Tao but difficult to believe in it. It is easy to 
believe in the Tao but difficult to act according to its principles. It is easy to 
act according to the principles of the Tao but difficult to embrace the Tao. It 
is easy to embrace the Tao but difficult to stand firm in it. If you can stand 
firm and hold on to the Tao, you will attain health and longevity. 


The teachings of the Tao cannot be transmitted by theory and concepts. If 
you are able to still your thoughts and maintain peace and simplicity, the 
Tao will naturally emerge within. Those who are ignorant of the Tao spend 
their lives tiring the body and pushing their mental capacity beyond their 
limits, not knowing that as their spirit and life energy are increasingly taxed, 
they get farther and farther away from the Tao. Even in the pursuit of the 
Tao, you should not force your progress or see it as an achievement. In 
doing so, you are already defeating the natural way of cultivating the Tao. 


Cultivating the Tao begins with valuing life. We need to nourish our spirit 
and life energy, stay connected to the source of life, and not let the 
primordial life force within dissipate. Don’t let the natural tendency toward 
simplicity and stillness be tainted by attraction and repulsion. Merge the 
spirit and life energy with the Tao. In time, you will attain longevity and 
immortality [ ‘ill, Xian]. The immortals are those who emerge and dissolve 
with the sky and the earth, roam the expanse of vastness freely and 
leisurely, and travel paths unknown to ordinary people. They ingest the 
vapors of yin and yang, are omniscient, and renew themselves with the 
eternal turning of the seasons. The world may whirl around them, but they 
sit in stillness, silently aware of the changes that turn and swirl around 
them. 


The method of turning our awareness within requires us to still our 
thoughts, maintain a relaxed physical posture, and not be drawn into things 
that happen around us. Once we are aware that our mental activity has 
slowed down, we can turn our awareness toward consciousness itself. 
Externally, the body 1s relaxed and still; internally, the awareness is sunk 
deep into the unfathomable depths of vastness. Embrace the subtleties of 
the action and nonaction of consciousness and intuit the true nature of their 
arising and dissolution. 


Once you have gained insight into the activity and nonactivity of 
consciousness, clarity will emerge. Abide in this clarity, and purity will 
emerge. Abide in purity, and the spirit will naturally rest in deep stillness. 
At this point, spirit and body are merged with the natural rising and falling 
of life energy. Coming and going, creating and dissolving, and appearing 
and disappearing without bias, inhaling and exhaling — all become part of 
the natural way. 


The Scripture for Daily Internal Practice 
(A A ARS, Nei Riyong Jing) 


Translated by Louis Komjathy 


The following work by Louis Komjathy was originally published as 
“Developing Clarity and Stillness: The Scripture for Daily Internal 
Practice.” The overview of internal alchemy by Livia Kohn was 
adapted from her anthology The Taoist Experience in order to provide 
a Clarification of the basic concepts of internal alchemy. 


Overview of Internal Alchemy by Livia Kohn 


A development of the Song dynasty, inner alchemy [AAt, Néidan] 
integrates the various strands of the tradition [of Daoist meditation]. It 
makes much use of the terminology and system of the Yijing [I Ching] 
(Book of Changes) and applies the process of elixir concoction in operative 
alchemy [4}Ft, Waiddan, “External Alchemy’’] to describe the inner spiritual 
development of the adepts. Its language 1s intentionally confusing to ensure 
the secrecy and integrity of the transmission. 


Bound to the confidence between master and disciple, there are many 
different systems and styles in inner alchemy. In its most general, the 


process can be described as consisting of three basic stages: first, the 
mutation of essence [#A, Jing] to energy [SA, Qi]; second, the development 
from energy to spirit [4#, Shén]; and third, the merging of spirit with 
emptiness or the Tao. 


Essence, of course is fundamentally sexual energy, located in the lower 
Cinnabar Field [Ftf4, Dantian, “Elixir Field’’] and aroused by intercourse. 
In inner alchemy this is reverted back to its original form, 1.e., the subtler 
energy that flows throughout the body, by avoiding its downward 
movement and bringing it back upwards through massages and meditations. 
This leads to the development of a concentrated and purified form of 
essence, the pearl of immortality, the first grain of the cinnabar elixir, the 
first trace of the golden fluid [47 #4, Jindan, “Golden Elixir’). 


In a second stage, this pearl is developed into an immortal embryo [(I AB, 
Xidntai| through the union of the adept’s inner yin and yang forces. At this 
stage a set of identifications takes place: 


Yang = heart = fire = Li (Fire-Trigram) = pure lead; 
Yin = kidneys = water = Kan (Water-Trigram) = pure mercury. 


In meditation as in the process of operative alchemy, these energies are 
revolved again and again, following an exact time schedule and being 
properly positioned according to the traditional stems and branches of the 
calendar and the compass. The cycle that is established within the body at 
this point includes not only the spine and breastbone [/]\JB] K, Xido Zhou 
Tian, “Microcosmic Orbit”], but also leads through the five orbs [4 fet, 
Wizang, “Five Organs”’]. It is known as the macrocosmic orbit [AJAIK, Da 
Zhou Tian]. 


At this stage the pure power of yin and yang is extracted from the various 
energies, and symbolized as the trigrams of Heaven and Earth (Qian and 
Kun). These are at the root of creation, to which the adept 1s gradually 
proceeding. 


In the third and last stage, the immortal embryo, still semi-material, is 
transformed into the pure spirit body of the immortals, the body of pure 
original yang [fj 4#, Yangshén, “Yang-Spirit’”’] (not yang as opposed to yin), 


of life as such (no longer of life as opposed to death). The child is born, 
completed and begins an independent existence. It can ascend to the 
heavens and will be the form in which the practitioner survives forever. 


[...] 


For a survey of inner-alchemical practices, see Needham 1983. On the 
philosophical understanding and theoretical system of inner alchemy, see 
Robinet 1989. Translations and discussions of inner-alchemical texts are 
found in Wilhelm 1962, Lu 1970, Baldrian-Hussein 1984, Cleary 1987, 
1991, and 1992. 
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Translator’s Introduction 


The present article is a discussion and translation of the Taishang laojun nei 
riyong miaojing (Wondrous Scripture for Daily Internal Practice of the 
Great High Lord Lao; DZ 645). Abbreviated as Nei riyong jing (Scripture 
for Daily Internal Practice), this scripture (jing) is a Song dynasty 
(Northern: 960-1127; Southern: 1127-1279) text that emerged through the 
coupling of internal alchemy (neidan) and the earlier tradition of clarity and 
stillness. 


This scripture is a latter continuation and development of a group of Tang- 
dynasty (618- 907) works that could be labeled “Clarity-and-Stillness 
literature.” The most well-known and influential of these is the Taishang 
laojun shuo chang qingjing miaojing (Wondrous Scripture on Constant 
Clarity and Stillness as Spoken by the Great High Lord Lao; DZ 620), 
usually abbreviated as Qingjing jing (Scripture on Clarity and Stillness). In 
addition to the Scripture on Clarity and Stillness, the other Clarity-and- 
Stillness texts include the following: Qingjing xinjing (Heart Scripture on 
Clarity and Stillness; DZ 1169), Wuchu jing (Scripture on the Five Pantries; 
DZ 763), Liaoxin jing (Scripture on Perfecting the Heart-mind; DZ 642), 
Xuwu bengi jing (Scripture on the Origin and Arisal of Emptiness and Non- 
being; DZ 1438), and Xuanzhu xinjing zhu (Annotations to the Mysterious 
Pearl and Mind Mirror; DZ 574, 575). The Clarity-and-Stillness family of 
texts also relates to other Tang-dynasty works focusing on meditative 
practice and attaining the Dao such as the Neiguan jing (Scripture on Inner 
Observation; DZ 641), Zuowang lun (Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness; 
DZ 1036), Dingguan jing (Scripture on Concentration and Observation; DZ 
400), Cunshen lianqgi ming (Inscription on Preserving Spirit and Refining 
Qi; DZ 834), and Tianyinzi ({Book of] Master Heavenly Seclusion; DZ 
1026). 


The Scripture for Daily Internal Practice is a Daoist text of unknown 
authorship, but probably was composed during the Southern Song period 
(1127-1279). As the name suggests, there is another associated text — the 
Taishang laojun wai riyong miaojing (Wondrous Scripture for External 


Daily Practice of the Great High Lord Lao; DZ 646). The former discusses 
meditation, while the latter emphasizes ethical practice. A scarcity of 
historical sources on the Scripture for Internal Daily Practice, as well as its 
relative obscurity in the later Daoist tradition, makes the original context of 
its composition difficult to ascertain. What is clear is that the scripture 
embodies the cross-pollination of the Tang dynasty (618-906) Clarity-and- 
Stillness literature and the internal alchemy traditions of the Song dynasty. 


With regards to the Clarity-and-Stillness literature, the most representative 
and well-known work is the Scripture on Clarity and Stillness. This text 
emerged under the influence of Buddhist insight meditation (vipauyana) 
and expresses a form of wisdom (zhi) based on the practice of observation 
(guan). Composed of verses in four and five character combinations, it 
combines the worldview of the Daode jing (Scripture on the Dao and Inner 
Power) with the practice of Daoist observation and the structure (as well as 
some content) of the Buddhist Panruo xinjing (Heart Sutra of Perfect 
Wisdom; T. 250- 57). Similarly, the Scripture for Daily Internal Practice 
also employs the format of verses in four- and five-character combinations 
(380 characters in total). 


As the Scripture for Daily Internal Practice contains much of the 
worldview and practice of the Scripture on Clarity and Stillness, a thorough 
understanding of that text is required. The Scripture on Clarity and Stillness 
gives short verses that emphasize the need to eliminate ordinary, habituated 
perception and to develop clarity and stillness — the foundation for 
“realizing the Dao” (dedao). The text first describes aspects or 
manifestations of the Dao as divisible into yin and yang, turbidity and 
clarity, as well as stillness and movement. Emphasis is also placed on the 
tendency of the heart-mind (xin) to generate desires, attachments, and 
entanglements. The condition of being in desire and attachment is described 
in terms of poison, for this leads to dissipation of qi, confusion of heart- 
mind (the seat of emotional and intellectual activity), and instability of 
spirit. The scripture in turn recommends the practice of observation as 
foundational: the adept must observe both external and internal worlds, 
including the self and heart-mind. This meditative observation results in the 
realization that everything is empty of self-identity. Completing this, one 
practices the observation of emptiness (guankong), culminating in a state of 


complete clarity and stillness or oneness with the Dao. This is the 
ontological condition of “constant clarity” (changging) and “constant 
stillness” (changjing). One enters the Dao (rudao), awakening to the reality 
that this is one’s original nature (benxing), one’s original suchness (ziran). 
The Scripture on Clarity and Stillness concludes with an admonition for 
further practice, for attentive and sustained cultivation: “As for the Dao of 
perfect constancy,/One who awakens to it will naturally realize it./Realizing 
and awakening to the Dao,/You will have constancy in clarity and stillness.” 


Another influence on the Scripture for Daily Internal Practice is the 
tradition(s) of internal alchemy. As internal alchemy developed in the Song, 
it came to be discussed, retrospectively, in terms of the so-called “Northern 
Lineage” (Beizong) and “Southern Lineage” (Nanzong), an obvious 
borrowing from the sectarian divisions of Chan (Zen) Buddhism. The 
Northern Lineage refers to the Quanzhen (Complete Perfection) movement, 
founded by Wang Chongyang (1113-1170), while the Southern Lineage 
refers to a textual tradition revolving around “five patriarchs.” These 
include Liu Cao (Liu Haichan; fl. 1031); Zhang Boduan (d. 10827), author 
of the Wuzhen pian (Chapters on Awakening to Perfection; DZ 1017, j. 26- 
30); Shi Tai (d. 1158); Xue Shi (d. 1191); and Chen Nan (d. 1213). The 
well-known Bai Yuchan (1194-ca. 1227) was a disciple of Chen Nan. Both 
of these internal alchemy lineages owe a great deal to the slightly earlier 
textual tradition known as the “Zhong-Liu tradition,” referring to Zhongli 
Quan (2nd century C.E.?) and Lu Dongbin (b. 798?). The Zhong-Lu 
chuandao ji (Anthology of the Transmission of the Dao from Zhong to Lu; 
DZ 263, j. 14-16) is representative of the latter. 


Modifying the earlier tradition of operative alchemy (waidan), the internal 
alchemy lineages emphasized interior forms of meditation and the Tang 
practice of observation (guan). Internal alchemy practice frequently 
involves two related processes. The first is the dual cultivation of innate 
nature (xing) and life-destiny (ming). In terms of “Daoist etymology,” the 
character for innate nature symbolizes the heart-mind with which one was 
born, while the character for life-destiny depicts the two kidneys viewed 
from the back. In one interpretation, innate nature refers to mind or 
consciousness, and thus to related meditation practices; life-destiny refers to 
physical vitality and longevity, and thus to related “nourishing life” 


(vangsheng) practices. One 1s advised to maintain a balanced cultivation 
regimen through the use of both movement (dong), physical discipline, and 
stillness (jing), mental discipline. Closely associated with this is the process 
of alchemical transformation, which centers on the Three Treasures 
(sanbao), namely jing, qi, and shen. The first, preliminary stage in internal 
alchemy practice involves establishing the foundations (zhuji). Adepts seek 
to replenish vital essence and qi through specific stretching and qi 
circulation practices. Internal alchemy practice proper is a threefold 
process: (1) refining vital essence and transmuting it into qi (lianjing 
huaqi); (2) refining qi and transmuting it into spirit (liangi huashen); and 
(3) refining spirit and returning to emptiness (/ianshen huanxu). As the 
various psycho-physiological aspects are combined, an “immortal embryo” 
(xiantai) is formed. What exactly this means depends on the specific 
alchemy tradition and the individual practitioner. But returning to emptiness 
is returning to the Dao. 


While the Scripture for Daily Internal Practice provides direct statements 
about meditation practice, it also contains some technical terminology that 
deserves mention. First, I have translated cunshen as “preserve your spirit,” 
suggesting something like consciousness in a more cosmic sense. Such a 
translation captures the meaning in terms of internal alchemy. However, this 
phrase could also be translated as “visualize the spirits,” recalling earlier 
Shangqing (Highest Clarity) visualization practices. It seems likely that 
each rendering 1s possible in different sections of the scripture. For 
consistency’s sake, I have maintained “preserve your spirit” or “preserve 
spirit” throughout. 


In addition, clarity (ging) and stillness (jing) are often used as paired 
cultivation terminology. Through the cultivation of stillness, clarity 
increases; through the cultivation of clarity, stillness increases. The two are 
inseparable. Moving through a process of relaxation, stillness occurs. As 
one becomes more relaxed, stillness deepens and expands. The deepening 
and expansion of stillness eventually becomes stabilized. This stabilization 
or concentration 1s the unshakable root of practice. According to the 
Scripture for Daily Internal Practice, “The numinous tower of the heart- 
mind emptied of all things:/This is called clarity./Not allowing even a single 
thought to arise:/This is called stillness.” 


We also find references to the “twelve double-hours of the day” (shier 
shichen). These are as follows: zi (1lpm-lam), chou (lam-3am), yin (3am- 
5am), mao (Sam-7am), chen (7am-9am), si (Qam-1lam), wu (1lam-1pm), 
wei (lpm-3pm), shen (3pm-5pm), you (Spm-7pm), xu (7pm- 9pm), and hai 
(9pm-11pm). Daoist practice frequently employs time-specific cultivation 
regimens. Thus, many internal alchemy texts note that the hour of zi (11 pm- 
lam) is an important meditation time. The text also speaks of “sweet dew” 
(ganjin), a reference to salvia produced during Daoist cultivation and one of 
the key elements in the alchemical process. Here mention is made of the 
perfect qi (zhenqi), sometimes referred to as “true qi.” Perfect qi is the final 
stage in the process of refinement and transformation of qi and is the qi that 
circulates in the meridians and nourishes the orbs. The Scripture for Daily 
Internal Practice also describes the process of gathering and storing qi in 
the elixir field (dantian) in terms of two metaphors: “like a child cherished 
in the womb” (nanzi huaiyun) and “like a hen incubating an egg” (ji 
baoluan). The adept must guard and nourish the storehouses of qi. 


In this context, the scripture also advises one to “observe the inner regions” 
(guan neijing); one must become familiar with the microcosm, the inner 
world, of the human body. This Daoist view of the body as cosmos and 
landscape is emphasized when the Scripture for Daily Internal Practice 
urges the adept to “support the country and pacify the people” (dangguo 
anmin), an allusion to chapter 10 of the Daode jing. From at least as early 
as the second-century C.E. Heshang gong (Old Master by the River) 
commentary on the Daode jing, entitled the Daode zhenjing zhu 
(Commentary on the Perfect Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power; DZ 
682), Daoists have read various references to the “country” and the 
“people” as relating to the body and its constituents. The Scripture for Daily 
Internal Practice continues this commentarial tradition. Additional echoes 
of the Daode jing appear throughout this scripture, from descriptions of the 
Daoist adept in terms of subtle (we7), empty (xu), nonexistent (wu), and 
wondrous (miao), to the famous line on the Dao from chapter 1, 
“mysterious and again more mysterious” (xuan zhi you xuan). 


Finally, the adept is advised to nourish and protect the Seven Treasures 
(gibao), namely essence, blood, qi, marrow, the brain, the kidneys, and the 


heart. This is a modification of the “seven treasures” of Buddhism: silver, 
gold, lapis lazuli, crystal, agate, rubies, and cornelian, substances that 
receive a variety of symbolic interpretations in the Buddhist tradition. The 
Scripture for Daily Internal Practice suggests that the Daoist adept should 
consider and reflect on the various ways that the Seven Treasures are 
dispersed. These aspects of human being are not simply substances or 
organs; it is also important to recognize the related associations, specifically 
the Five Phase correspondences. For instance, becoming overly engaged in 
listening may be detrimental to the kidneys and dissipate vital essence. 
Excessive emotional and intellectual activity may injure the heart, thus 
leading to instability of spirit. One should in turn adopt lifeways and 
practices that preserve and nourish the Seven Treasures. 


The Scripture for Daily Internal Practice has not been translated to date. 
For a brief discussion of the text see Livia Kohn’s God of the Dao. 
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Wondrous Scripture for Daily Internal Practice of the 
Great High Lord Lao 


Now, as for your daily practice, 

Keep your eating and drinking regulated; 
Restrain your speaking and meditate alone. 
Do not allow even a single thought to arise. 
The ten thousand affairs are all forgotten. 


Then preserve your spirit and stabilize your intent. 
The mouth and lips are mutually locked up; 

The teeth should be lightly touching. 

Your eyes do not see a single thing; 

Your ears do not hear a single sound. 

Unified, the heart-mind is guarded within. 


Continually harmonize your breathing. 

Subtle, still more subtle, make a light exhale. 

It is as if the breath exists, as if it does not exist. 
Nothing is allowed to separate or interrupt. 


Then the fire of the heart naturally descends; 

The water of the kidneys naturally ascends. 

Inside your mouth, the sweet dew arises of itself. 
The numinous Perfected support your body 

And you spontaneously know the path to long life. 


During the twelve double-hours of the day, 

Constantly seek clarity and stillness. 

The numinous tower of the heart emptied of all things: 
This is called clarity. 

Not allowing even a single thought to arise: 

This is called stillness. 


The body is the dwelling place of qi. 
The heart is the residence of spirit. 
When intent moves, spirit is agitated; 
When spirit is agitated, qi is dispersed. 


When intent is stable, spirit remains settled; 
When spirit remains settled, qi gathers. 

The perfect qi of the Five Phases 

Then gathers together and forms a pinch of elixir. 


Then naturally in the body a sound can be heard. 
Walking and standing, sitting and lying down, 

One constantly practices awareness. 

In the body, it is as if there 1s the movement of wind. 
In the belly, it is as if there 1s the sound of thunder. 


Infusing and harmonizing qi fully, 
A rich liquid pours into the top of the head. 
When you drink from this pinch of elixir, 


Your ears begin to hear the tunes of the immortals. 
These are the sounds of the stringless melodies 
Sounding spontaneously without any strumming, 
Reverberating naturally without any drumming. 


Spirit and qi then combine together 

Like a child being cherished in the womb. 

If you can observe the inner regions, 

Spirit naturally begins to communicate. 

This is the residence of emptiness and nonbeing, 
The place where you can reside with the sages. 


If you refine the combination through nine revolutions, 
You will bind and complete the great cinnabar elixir. 
Spirit then spontaneously enters and leaves. 

Your years will match those of heaven and earth; 

Your radiance will join with that of the sun and moon. 
Then you will cast off arising and passing away. 


Each day that you cease to practice this, 

Surely there will be injury and disease. 

So, during all the twelve double-hours of the day, 
Constantly seek clarity and stillness. 


Qi is the mother of spirit; 

Spirit 1s the child of qi. 

Like a hen incubating an egg, 

Preserve spirit and nourish qi. 

Then, you will never be separated from the Wondrous. 


Mysterious and again more mysterious; 

In the human body, there are Seven Treasures. 

Use them to support the country and pacify the people. 
Then your essence, qi, and blood will be abundant. 


Essence is quicksilver; 
Blood is yellow gold; 
Qi is beautiful jade; 


Marrow is quartz; 

The brain 1s numinous sand; 

The kidneys are jade rings; 

And the heart is a glittering gem. 


These are the Seven Treasures— 
Keep them firmly in your body, never letting them disperse. 
Refine them into the great medicine of life. 


Then with all of the ten thousand spirits, 
You will ascend to the immortal realms. 


Section 3: Physical Cultivation and Daoist 
Ethics 


The Scripture of Daoyin 
(2: 5] A, Ddoyin Jing) 
Translated by Livia Kohn 


The following was extracted from Livia Kohn’s The Taoist 
Experience. 


Translator’s Introduction 
Physical exercises are the first active step taken toward the Tao. They serve 


to make the body healthy, to extend its lifespan, and to open it up to the free 
flow of the Tao. 


The Tao in its tangible form on earth is cosmic energy or gi [SA], a term 
hard to define and for which “energy” is no more than a crude 
approximation. Qi is the vital power of the Tao at work in the world — in 
nature, in society, in the human body. It is a continuously changing, forever 
flowing force, an energy that can appear and disappear, can be strong and 
weak, can be controlled and overwhelming. Qi is what moves on in the 
changing rhythm of the seasons; gi shines in the rays of the sun; gi is what 
constitutes health or sickness; gi is how we live, move, eat, sleep. 


The goal of all physical practices is to guide and harmonize gi. To guide 
means to control, to strengthen, to increase. To harmonize is to free, to open 
up, to accord with nature. The first step in physical cultivation consists 
therefore of an effort to get on top of one’s own inner energies and the 
patterns of one’s life. Thereafter one lets go again and fully adapts to nature, 
begins to live spontaneously in perfect accordance with the Tao. 


Qi, the constituting force of all-that-is, appears in the body in various forms. 
Its grossest and most easily accessible form is the breath. Breath 1s a most 
fundamental force of life — without breathing in air, the human organism 
collapses in no time. Breath is also very tangible and can be controlled 
without too much effort. Breath is an obvious starting point to get closer to 
the subtle energies of the Tao. Thus breathing exercises are commonly used 
as the first step, as the initial point of control and adaptation to the Tao. 


Then again, gi occurs as the life-force that circulates throughout the body — 
visible first of all in the blood and tangible in the pulse. Above and beyond 
this, however, the Chinese traditional understanding of the body includes a 
network of energy channels, commonly called conduits or meridians, 
through which pure qi passes independent of the blood circulation. These 
channels come closest to the surface of the body and become thus 
accessible at certain pressure points, commonly known as the points used in 
acupuncture. 


To become aware of this flow of energy throughout the body, to learn to feel 
it, regulate it, and open it up to perfect smoothness is another important step 
in the physical practices of the aspiring Taoist. Much of this is done in 
meditations — the concentrated inward gaze, the increasing awareness of 
subtle movements within. But at the same time, the energy flow is also 


greatly helped by exercises — gymnastics and massages, acupuncture and 
moxibustion. 


[...] 


Chinese gymnastics [#4], Ddoyin] are physical exercises and self- 
massages geared to opening up the energy channels (conduits, meridians) 
that crisscross the entire body. Energy, as the most accessible aspect of the 
Tao on earth, should pervade everything smoothly, in nature, in human 
society, and in the body. It should be neither overabundant nor insufficient 
or obstructed in any way. By moving the limbs and torso in a particular 
way, combined with deep respiration, the flow of energy is regulated and 
pathogenic elements are expelled. Gradually the body not only becomes 
supple and flexible but overall health improves and longevity is attained. 


Gymnastics have been popular since antiquity, as the Daoyin tu 
(Gymnastics Chart) documents. This chart, found in a Han tomb at 
Mawangdui (168 B.C.E.), consists of a series of illustrations of physical 
exercises with short captions. Even then, as still in Qigong [AT4 / “3, 
“Energy Cultivation” today, the practices had colorful names: bear 
hangings, bird stretchings, monkey leaps, owl glares, and so on. 


The Daoyin jing (Gymnastics Scripture) contains a collection of different 
methods of gymnastics popular in medieval China and each associated with 
a classical ancient immortal. From references to certain figures and 
comparisons with other texts, the methods can be dated to the fourth to 
sixth centuries. In its present form, however, the text has only been known 
since the tenth. Its full title is Zaiging daoyin yangsheng jing (Great Clarity 
Scripture on Nourishing Life Through Gymnastics). The version used here 
is found in Yunji gigian 34 (la-3b and 6b--8a). Other editions of the text are 
contained in DZ 818, fasc. 568 and in chapter 28 of the Daoshu (Pivot of 
the Tao; DZ 1017, fasc. 641-48), a Song-dynasty compendium on Taoist 
health and meditation methods. 


A partial translation of the Daoyin jing is found in Maspero 1981: 543-47. 
For a discussion of the gymnastic tradition, see Despeux 1989. The author 
wishes to thank Ute Engelhardt for her critical reading of the translation. 
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Daoyin jing (Gymnastics Scripture) 
Master Redpine’s Method of Gymnastics 


[la] Master Redpine [Chisongzi] was the Lord of Rain under the Divine 
Farmer [Shennong]. He could follow the wind, freely rising up and sinking 
down. He was active well into the time of High Toil [Gaoxin]. 


Today we still have his method of gymnastics, which supposedly expels the 
hundred diseases, extends one’s years, and prolongs life. It runs as follows: 


When you first rise in the morning, spread a mat and exercise facing east. 
Stop when your breath has reached full depth or after five respirations, if 
your breath 1s still shallow. The exercise should be undertaken regularly 
every day. Over a longer period, you will feel a definite improvement. 


The Exercises 


1. Stand on your mat. Interlace your fingers above your head. Stretch up, 
then bend to the ground. Continue for five breaths. This fills the abdomen 
with energy. 


2. Lie down on your right side and try to touch the ground to your left with 
your left elbow. Then stretch the left arm as much as you can and reach 
beyond your head. [1b] Repeat the exercise with your right arm while lying 
on your left side. Continue for five breaths. This stretches the muscles and 
the backbone. 


3. [Lie on your back.] Place both hands around your right knee and pull it 
up towards your waist and groin, raising your head at the same time to meet 
it. Repeat with the left knee. Continue for five breaths. This stretches the 
hips. 


4. Place your right hand on your left knee, raised above your hip. Then 
stretch your left hand upward as far as you can. Repeat on the other side. 
Continue for five breaths. This expands the energy of the chest and 
abdomen. 


5. Place your left hand next to your hip and pull down. At the same time, 
stretch your right arm upward as far as you can. Repeat on the other side. 
Continue for five breaths. This expands the energy in the center of the body. 


6. [Sit up or kneel.| Fold your arms across your chest. Turn your head left 
and right. Hold your breath as long as you can. This stretches the face and 
ear muscles. It expels pathogenic energy and prevents it from reentering the 
body. 


7. Link your hands behind your back and below your buttocks. Turn your 
torso to the right and left as far as you can. This opens the vessels of the 
blood-energy. 


8. Interlace your fingers in front of your body. Stretch your arms forward 
and turn then to the right and left as far as you can. This expands the energy 
in the shoulders. 


9. [2a] Interlace your fingers and stretch your arms above your head [with 
palms facing outward]. Turn left and right in an easy rhythm. This expands 
the energy of the lungs and the liver. 


10. Fold your hands across your chest. Turn left and right as far as you can. 
This expels tense and restive energy from the skin. 


11. Interlace your fingers and bring the hands to your shoulders, right and 
left. This expands the energy of the skin. 


12. Stand up straight. Stretch your calves left and right [by bending over]. 
This expands the energy of the legs. 


Master Ning’s Way of Nourishing Life Through Gymnastics 


Master Ning lived under the Yellow Emperor, whom he served as master of 
pottery. He could stack up a fire, place himself in its center, and freely move 
up and down with the arising smoke. At the same time, his clothes would 
not even be singed. 


According to Master Ning, the practice of gymnastics and the guiding of 
energy through the body serve to expel the hundred diseases, prolong life, 
and prevent aging. 


To practice properly, always keep your mind firmly concentrated on the 
One and return it to the Cinnabar Field [F}FH, Dantidn, “Elixir Field’”’] in 
the abdomen. What brings people to life is the cinnabar; what affords them 
salvation is the act of returning. 


Once the cinnabar is fully restored, you can extend your years. On the other 
hand, when the cinnabar 1s lost, the inner worms will become active and 
you will die early. 


We practice gymnastics because they make all the pathogenic energy 
evaporate from our limbs, bones, and joints. [2b] Thus only good energy 
prevails and can become more pure and essential. 


Practice the exercises diligently and with care whenever you have time 
between work and conversation. Either in the morning or at night is fine. 
Gradually your bones and joints will become firm and strong. The hundred 
diseases will be eliminated completely. 


Whether you have caught a chill [wind-attack disorder] in your chest or are 
thoroughly fatigued and cannot rouse yourself; whether you have periods of 
deafness when you cannot hear or find your eyes going dizzy and your 
mind turning mad on you; whether you have energy moving against its 
proper current and rising up violently or experience severe pains in your 
hips in all cases you can actively expel the disease by practicing these 


exercises and guiding the energy to the place of trouble, following the 
proper charts and focusing it on the right spot. 


By guiding the energy you will supplement the energy of your spleen and 
stomach systems; by practicing gymnastics you will heal your four limbs. 


Thus following the Tao of natural spontaneity as diligently as you can, you 
will attain a state of mutual protection with heaven and earth. 


The Exercises 


1. Loosen your hair and stand facing east; make your hands into fists and 
hold your breath for the count of one. Then raise your arms alternately left 
and right and stretch them so that your hands touch your ears. [Breathe and 
repeat.] This will keep your hair black and prevent graying. 


2. Kneel facing east and hold your breath to the count of two. Then take the 
middle fingers of your hands and moisten their tips with saliva. Rub them 
against each other for twice seven times. Then gently massage your eyes 
with them. [3a] This will keep your eyes bright and shining. 


3. Kneel facing east and hold your breath to the count of three. Then pinch 
your two nostrils between your fingers. This will cure shortness of nasal 
breath due to too much flesh and obstructions in the nostrils. 


4. Kneel facing east and hold your breath to the count of four. Clap your 
teeth together as often as you can. Then lean over to the front and change 
your legs to kneel sideways. Repeat, holding your breath to the count of six. 
This will take care of deafness and dizziness. Return to your original 
posture. Repeat, holding your breath to the count of seven. This will free 
you from all pain in the chest. 


5. Put both hands on your knees and stand up on tiptoe. Hold your breath to 
the count of eight. This will free you from all ailments above the chest, 1.e., 
those of the head, ears, eyes, throat, and nose. 


6. Make both your hands into fists and clasp them to the back of your head. 
Hold your breath. Rise up on your toes. Hold your breath to the count of 


nine. Face east. This causes energy to move up and down smoothly, opens 
and deepens its passage through the nostrils, and cures all emaciation and 
weakness. 


Warning: Those who cannot follow the ways of yin and yang [3b] should 
not practice this. 


The Way of Gymnastics According to Pengzu 


[6b] Pengzu was a high official under the Shang dynasty. He lived through 
both the Xia and Shang dynasties — altogether for over seven hundred years. 
He lived primarily on cinnamon and frequently practiced gymnastics. [7a] 
According to him, gymnastics are the best way to expel the hundred 
diseases, extend one’s years, and increase longevity. 


His method of gymnastics proceeds in ten sections of five breaths each, 1.e., 
fifty breaths total. Repeating the exercises five times, one breathes 
altogether 250 times. The practice should always be undertaken between 
midnight and cock crow, never during the day. Also, practitioners should 
always eat their fill and bathe their bodies regularly. 


The Exercises 


1. Loosen your clothes and lie down on your back. Stretch your hips, then 
close your eyes and rest for a short moment. Breathe five times. This 
expands the energy of the kidneys, cures diabetes, and helps the yin and 


yang. 


2. Sit up and grab hold of your toes. Breathe five times. This expands the 
energy of the abdomen, cures pains and ruptures in the lower abdomen and 
genital area, and helps to clear the nine orifices. 


3. Raise your torso and stretch your toes. Breathe five times. This expands 
the energy of the abdomen and the spine. It cures localized pain disorders 
and stiffness and makes the hearing more acute. 


4. [7b] Turn your feet so the toes face each other. Breathe five times. This 
expands the energy of the heart and lungs. It takes care of coughs and of all 


ailments due to energy flowing in the reverse direction. 


5. Turn your feet so the heels face each other. Breathe five times. This 
cleans the energies in the five network conduits. It helps the intestines and 
the stomach and expels all pathogenic energy. 


6. Take your left shin and bend it so that it comes to rest covered by the 
right knee. Breathe five times. This expands the energy of the lungs. It takes 
care of all energy depletions caused by wind and sharpens the eyesight. 


7. Stretch out both legs well down to the toes. Breathe five times. This 
ensures that you won’t twist and cramp your muscles and tendons. 


8. Lie back. Grasp both knees with your hands and pull them close to your 
chest. Breathe five times. This cures pain in the hips. 


9. Turn both feet to the outside. Repeat ten times. This takes care of fatigue. 


10. Loosen your hair and sit up facing east. Clench your hands to fists and 
hold your breath for a moment. Then raise both your arms above your head 
and alternatingly stretch them upward. Next, place your palms over your 
ears and, with your fingers, massage the pressure points around them. 
Repeat five times. This improves your eyesight, [8a] keeps your hair glossy 
black, and cures all ailments of the head. 


The Scriptural Statutes of Lord Lao 
(KLGARE, Taishang Ldojin Jinglii) 


Translated by Louis Komjathy 


The following was extracted from Louis Komjathy’s Handbooks for 
Daoist Practice. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Taishang laojun jinglu K LAKE (Scriptural Statutes of the Great 
High Lord Lao; DZ 786), abbreviated as Laojun jinglu G4 28 14 
(Scriptural Statutes of Lord Lao), contains some of the earliest principles 
and guidelines (precepts) for Daoist conduct and practice. 


This text is part of a vast corpus of precept texts, texts whose concerns and 
recommendations vary depending on historical context and the Daoist sub- 
tradition involved.! The Scriptural Statutes of Lord Lao is a sixth-century 
anthology of Tianshi Fifi (Celestial Masters) conduct guidelines. It 
contains the earliest extant set of precepts, which also go back to the 
Celestial Masters movement, the most well-known early form of organized 
Daoism. This tradition originated in a revelation from Laojun %#4 (Lord 
Lao), the “deified” form of Laozi and the embodiment of the Dao, to Zhang 
Daoling 4k 1H [% in 142 C.E. The Celestial Masters in turn became an 
organized “theocracy” in the land of Shu (present-day Sichuan) under the 
direction of Zhang Lu 4k *#% (d. 216 C.E.), the third Celestial Master and 
grandson of Zhang Daoling. Zhang Lu is credited with authoring the Laozi 
Xiang er zhu %; ¥ 48 PAVE (Xiang’er Commentary on the Laozi; DH 56; S. 
6825). Lost until the discovery of a manuscript copy at Dunhuang in the 
early twentieth century, the Xiang ’er commentary provides some important 
insights into the worldview and practices of the early Celestial Masters. In 
addition, this commentary forms the basis of the so-called “Xiang’er 
Precepts,” a group of twenty-seven precepts found in the Scriptural Statutes 
of Lord Lao,” This set of guidelines for Daoist conduct also may have been 
compiled by Zhang Lu. 


The section of the Scriptural Statutes of Lord Lao translated below (DZ 
786, la-2a) includes two sets of Daoist conduct guidelines: (1) the Daode 
zunjing Xiang’er jie 1448 BLAKE AG BA AK (Xiang’er Precepts from the 
Venerable Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power); and (2) the Daode 
zunjing jie 16 fi 4 4 AX (Precepts from the Venerable Scripture on the Dao 
and Inner Power). These titles can easily lead to confusion since the first 
group is usually referred to as the “Nine Practices” (jiuxing JL{1) or “Nine 
Mandates” while the second group receives the designation of the 


“Xiang’er Precepts.” However, using the historical categorization of the 
“Nine Practices” and “Xiang’er Precepts” makes sense when one realizes 
that the former is derived from the Laozi 4% (Book of Venerable Masters) 
or Daode jing i #228 (Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power) and that the 
latter comes from the Xiang’er commentary itself.* For this reason, I have 
amended the translation and Chinese text to reflect this understanding. 


The Nine Practices relate to nine sets of technical terms and a variety of 
passages in the Daode jing. These precepts are prescriptive in nature; they 
are intended to inform one’s activities and to promote beneficial patterns of 
interaction. The Nine Practices are divided into three sets of three, 
according to “higher” (first three), “middle” (second three), and “lower” 
(final three). In some sense, each precept may be understood as a short- 
hand or encrypted version of relevant textual passages: 


1. Practice non-action (xing wuwei 47 #& 4): “I [abide in] non-action, and 
the people transform on their own” (ch. 57; see also ch. 3, 43, 63, and 64).4 


2. Practice softness and weakness (xing rouruo {7 43): “Nothing in the 
world is softer and weaker than water. / But attacking it with hardness and 
strength does not defeat it. / This is because nothing can change it. / 
Weakness defeats strength; softness defeats hardness” (ch. 78; see also ch. 
36, 40, 43, 52, 55, and 76). 


3. Practice guarding the feminine (xing shouci {¥ *f HE): “Know the 
masculine, but guard the feminine. / Become the streambed of the 
world” (ch. 28; see also ch. 10). 


4. Practice being nameless (xing wuming {7 #£%4): “The Dao is constantly 
nameless. / Though its simplicity may seem trivial, / The world is unable to 
subjugate it” (ch. 32; see also ch. 1, 37, and 41). 


5. Practice clarity and stillness (xing gingjing {Ti ii#): “Clarity and 
stillness are the rectification of the world” (ch. 45; see also ch. 15, 16, 39, 
and 57). 


6. Practice being adept (xing zhushan (47 i# #): “In dwelling, be adept at 
groundedness; / In [cultivating] the heart-mind, be adept at deepness; / In 


giving, be adept at humaneness; / In speaking, be adept at truthfulness ; / In 
rectifying, be adept at regulation; / In doing, be adept in abilities; / In 
moving, be adept at timeliness” (ch. 8). 


7. Practice being desireless (xing wuyu 47 # 4K): “Thus, constantly 
desireless you may observe the Wondrous; / Constantly desiring you may 
observe the boundaries” (ch. 1; see also ch. 3, 34, and 57). 


8. Practice knowing how to stop and be content (xing zhi zhizu {7 ALLE 
Xe): “No calamity is greater than not knowing contentment. / No trouble is 
greater than desiring attainment. / Thus, the contentment of knowing 
contentment is constant contentment” (ch. 46; see also ch. 32, 33, and 44). 


9. Practice yielding and withdrawing (xing tuirang 47 #£i#): “Thus, the 
sage joyfully withdraws from the world and does not become tired. / 
Because he does not compete, / Nothing in the world can compete with 
him” (ch. 66). 


Many of the Nine Practices are also ways in which the Dao is described in 
the Daode jing. The Dao is nameless and desireless, and the Daoist adept, 
by following the above principles, can become an embodiment of the Dao. 
In addition, the Nine Practices clearly relate to two chapters of the Daode 
jing in particular; six of the nine precepts appear in chapters 10 and 57. The 
inclusion of chapter 10 is especially interesting as this contains some of the 
most technical practice descriptions in the entire text. 


The Xiang’er Precepts relate to twenty-seven sets of technical terms and a 
variety of passages in the Xiang’er commentary on the Daode jing PEAS 
(ELE RE CK IIl, Ldojiin Daodé Jing Xidngér Xun]. These precepts are 
proscriptive in nature; they are intended to inform one’s activities and warn 
against harmful patterns of interaction. The Xiang’er Precepts are divided 
into three sets of nine, according to “higher” (first nine), “middle” (second 
nine), and “lower” (final nine). The Xiang’er Precepts and their related 
passages are as follows: (1) Bokenkamp 1997,80; (5) Bokenkamp 1997, 88 
& 99; (6) Bokenkamp 1997, 97; (7) Bokenkamp 1997, 98; (8) Bokenkamp 
1997, 134; (15) Bokenkamp 1997, 122; (18) Bokenkamp 1997, 79; (20) 
Bokenkamp 1997, 119-20; (25) Bokenkamp 1997, 116; and (27) 
Bokenkamp 1997, 130. As is obvious from this list, only ten of the twenty- 


seven precepts have corresponding passages in the extant Xiang ’er 
commentary. One explanation for this is the fragmentary nature of that 
commentary; the Dunhuang manuscript only contains the commentary on 
chapter three through chapter thirty-seven. 


As mentioned, it seems that the early Celestial Masters read and 
recommended the Nine Practices and Xiang’er Precepts as guidelines for 
Daoist conduct or behavior. This has led some to refer to them as “rules” or 
“moral obligations.” In this sense, they may be interpreted as mandates for 
communal participation and acceptance. This “moralistic” or “political” 
reading includes the possibility of abuse — individuals may be forced into 
pre-patterned and mandated forms of life. In contrast, an alternative reading 
would suggest that the Nine Practices and Xiang’er Precepts, as found in 
the Scriptural Statutes of Lord Lao, are practice guidelines.> Rather than 
restricting their applicability to “conduct” or “behavior” one might suggest 
that they relate to every aspect of one’s life, including physical, 
psychological, and energetic dimensions. They are principles and guidelines 
for Daoist practice. These sets of precepts relate and may be applied to any 
activity, situation, or interaction. They are a way of life. 


I would, then, return to the Nine Practices. From my perspective, these 
“precepts” are just nine selections out of an almost infinite range of 
possibilities. An individual adherent or Daoist community identified and 
extracted specific terms from the Daode jing and simply added “practice” 
(xing {7 ) to them. These were the principles that they found most relevant 
and beneficial to their life situations. Rather than simply elevating the 
selections of these individuals or groups, one may take them as pointing 
towards a model for dynamic interaction with the texts of the earliest Daoist 
“imner cultivation lineages.” For these early Daoist writings can (and 
perhaps should) be read as practice manuals. From the texts of the “Netye” 
AI 3 (Inward Training; abbr. NY) chapter of the Guanzi ‘& (Book of 
Master Guan), the Laozi % (Book of Venerable Masters) or Daode jing 
i #24 (Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power; abbr. DDJ), and the 
Zhuangzi ++: (Book of Master Zhuang; abbr. ZZ), the following practice 
guidelines might be reflected upon and enacted. 


1. Practice completing inner power (xing chengde {7 KY4#; NY ch. 2; see 
also ZZ ch. 5). 


2. Practice cultivating the heart-mind (xing xiuxin {7 1B»; NY ch. 5 & 
6). 


3. Practice altering with the seasons (xing shibian 47 th; NY ch. 7). 


4. Practice being aligned and still (xing zhengjing {7 iEj; NY ch. 8 & 
16). 


5. Practice settling the heart-mind (xing dingxin {7 7€ Ly; NY ch. 8). 
6. Practice internal storing (xing neicang {7 jk; NY ch. 15). 


7. Practice being inwardly still and outwardly reverent (xing neijing 
waijing 47 Wa#oMaL; NY ch. 22). 


8. Practice the way of eating (xing shidao 43 1H; NY ch. 23). 
9. Practice circulating qi (xingyungi {7 #58; NY ch. 24). 
These are nine practices from the “Neiye.” 


10. Practice emptying the heart-mind and filling the belly (xing xuxin 
shifu 47 iz Cy FAK; DDI ch. 3). 


11. Practice blunting the sharpness and untying the knots (xing cuorui 
jiefen 47 MERA; DDI ch. 4 & 56). 


12. Practice embracing the One (xing baoyi {+ #J—; DDJ 10; see also NY 
ch. 9 & 24).° 


13. Practice the Seven Practices (xing gixing 4 {F; DDJ ch. 15). 
14. Practice returning to the Source (xing guigen 47 fit; DDJ ch. 16). 


15. Practice embracing simplicity (xing baopu {7 +4; DDJ ch. 19). 


16. Practice reducing selfishness and decreasing desire (xing shaosi 
guaya 4¥/> FL, EK; DDI ch. 19 & 48; see also NY ch. 26). 


17. Practice not speaking (xing buyan 47 4\ 3; DDJ ch. 56). 
18. Practice not competing (xing buzheng {J 4\3%; DDJ ch. 81). 
These are nine supplemental practices from the Daode jing. 


19. Practice free and easy wandering (xing xiaoyao you {7 IKI; ZZ ch. 


1). 

20. Practice being useless (xing wuyong {7 #4; ZZ ch. 1 & 4). 

21. Practice making all things equal (xing giwu 47 #44; ZZ ch. 2). 
22. Practice caring for life (xing yangsheng {7 #“£; ZZ ch. 3). 

23. Practice fasting the heart-mind (xing xinzhai {7 t» #4; ZZ ch. 4). 


24. Practice hiding the world in the world (xing cang tianxia yu tianxia 


AT HRA PIRK FE; ZZ ch. 6) 
25. Practice freeing the bound (xing xianjie 417 AAA; ZZ ch. 6). 
26. Practice sitting-in-forgetfulness (xing zuowang {744 i; ZZ ch. 6). 


27. Practice being not yet emerged from the ancestral (xing weishi 
chuzong 45 748 HH AS; ZZ ch. 7). 


These are nine practices from the Zhuangzi. 


As mentioned, in the later tradition the five core precepts (cula sila) of 
Buddhism were adopted as the ethical foundation of Daoist practice. These 
precepts are as follows: 


1. Do not destroy life. 
2. Do not steal. 
3. Do not commit sexual misconduct. 


4. Do not speak falsely. 
5. Do not take intoxicants. 


In Daoist practice, these five core precepts are sometimes associated with 
correlative cosmology or systematic correspondences. They receive 
correspondences based on the Five Phases (wuxing 1.47), namely, Wood 
(mu AX), Fire (huo X), Earth (tu +), Metal (jin 42), and Water (shui 7k). 
The section below comes from the Taishang laojun jiejing K LH AE 
(Precept Scripture of the Great High Lord Lao; DZ 784, 14a-15a), a sixth- 
century C.E. Tianshi XFifi (Celestial Masters) text associated with Louguan 
tai #2 #22 (Lookout Tower Monastery; Zhouzhi, Shaanxi). 


The precept to abstain from killing belongs to the east [and the phase 
wood]. It embodies the qi of receiving life and presides over growth 
and nourishment. People who kill will receive corresponding injury to 
the liver. 


The precept to abstain from stealing belongs to the north [and the 
phase water]. It embodies the essence of greater yin and presides over 
resting and storing. People who steal will receive corresponding 
injury to the kidneys. 


The precept to abstain from sexual misconduct belongs to the west 
[and the phase metal]. It embodies the substance of lesser yin and 
presides over men and women being pure and resolute. People who 
engage in sexual misconduct will receive corresponding injury to the 
lungs. 


The precept to abstain from intoxicants belongs to the south and the 
phase fire. It embodies the qi of greater yang and presides over 
completion. People who consume intoxicants will receive 
corresponding injury to the heart. 


The precept to abstain from lying belongs to the center and the phase 
earth. Its virtue is honesty. People who lie receive corresponding 
injury to the spleen. 


Within contemporary Quanzhen 42 Daoism, specifically the Longmen HE 
| (Dragon Gate) lineage in mainland China, three precept texts occupy a 
central position. In order of initiation, these include the Chuzhen jie #J AA 
(Precepts of Initial Perfection; JY 292; ZW 404), Zhongji jie PRET 
(Precepts of Medium Ultimate; JY 293; ZW 405), and Tianxian dajie KAI 
KK (Great Precepts of Celestial Immortality; FY 291; ZW 403). Here the 
Precepts of Initial Perfection is foundational. According to the text, the 
adept should be familiar and proficient with the five foundational precepts 
and the Taishang ganying pian K |.) )f& 5 (Chapters on Response and 
Retribution of the Great High [Lord Lao]) before focusing on the Ten 
Precepts of Initial Perfection (chuzhen shijie #] | 7X). The Ten Precepts 
of Initial Perfection are as follows: 


1. Do not be disloyal, unfilial, inhumane or dishonest. Always 
exhaust your allegiance to your lord and family, and be sincere when 
relating to the myriad beings. 


2. Do not secretly steal things, harbor hidden plots, or harm other 
beings in order to profit yourself. Always practice hidden virtue 
(yinde Ba) and widely aid the host of living beings. 


3. Do not kill or harm anything that lives in order to satisfy your own 
appetites. Always act with compassion and kindness to all, even 
insects and worms. 


4. Do not be debased or deviant, squander your perfection, or defile 
your numinous qi. Always guard perfection and integrity, and remain 
without deficiencies or transgressions. 


5. Do not ruin others to create gain for yourself or abandon your own 
flesh and bones. Always use the Dao to help other beings and make 
sure that the nine clan members all live in harmony. 


6. Do not slander or defame the worthy and good or exhibit your 
talents and elevate yourself. Always praise the beauty and goodness 
of others and never be contentious about your own accomplishments 
and abilities. 


7. Do not drink alcohol or eat meat in violation of the prohibitions. 
Always harmonize qi and innate nature, remaining attentive to clarity 
and emptiness. 


8. Do not be greedy and acquisitive without ever being satisfied or 
accumulate wealth without giving some away. Always practice 
moderation in all things and show kindness and sympathy to the poor 
and destitute. 


9. Do not have any relations or exchange with the unworthy or live 
among the confused and defiled. Always strive to control yourself, 
becoming perched and composed in clarity and emptiness. 


10. Do not speak or laugh lightly or carelessly, increasing agitation 
and denigrating perfection. Always maintain seriousness and speak 
humble words, so that the Dao and inner power remain your primary 
concern. (Chuzhen jie; ZW 404; 9a-9b; cf. Chuzhen shijie wen #J 
7K IC; DZ 180) 


These precepts provide guidelines for monastic conduct and ethical 
engagement in the world. Through reflection, application, and modification, 
the aspiring adept may establish harmonious internal conditions and 
beneficial patterns of interaction. The challenge is to find the way towards 
transformation or, alternately, to be what one is from the beginning. The 
cultivation of virtue (de #) manifests as a transformational energetic 
presence. 


At the present time, translations and studies of Daoist precepts are fairly 
scarce. Alternative translations of the Nine Practices and Xiang’er Precepts 
may be found in Stephen Bokenkamp’s Early Daoist Scriptures and Liu 
Ming’s The Blue Book. The latter also includes some interesting insights 
concerning “orthodox Daoist practice” from the perspective of a self- 
identified Euro-American Daoist priest. The Laojun shuo yibai bashi jie % 
#B t— 4 /\ +7 (180 Precepts Spoken by Lord Lao; DZ 786, 4a-12b; DH 
78; P.4731 / P.4562), datable to around 350 C.E. and of unknown 
provenance, has been translated and studied by Barbara Hendrischke and 
Benjamin Penny. An alternative translation appears in Liu Ming’s The Blue 
Book. Kristofer Schipper has published a study of these precepts in terms of 


ecology in Daoism and Ecology, edited by Norman Girardot et al. The 
Taishang ganying pian has been translated by Paul Carus and D.T. Suzuki 
as well as by Eva Wong. The most comprehensive study, which includes 
translations of a variety of precept texts, is Livia Kohn’s Cosmos and 
Community: The Ethnical Dimension of Daoism (2003). 


Notes 


!. Daoist precepts developed under the influence of Buddhist ethics (sila) 
and monastic codes (yinaya). Traditionally, Buddhism identifies three 
essential aspects of training and discipline, namely, ethical conduct (si/a), 
mental discipline (samadhi), and insight or wisdom (prajna). On the most 
basic level, ethical conduct consists of five general precepts and five 
supplemental precepts. The former is required of all Buddhists (lay and 
monastic), while the latter is specifically for monks and nuns. The five 
primary precepts are as follows: (1) Do not destroy life; (2) Do not steal; (3) 
Do not commit sexual misconduct; (4) Do not speak falsely; and (5) Do not 
take intoxicants. The additional five precepts include not eating after 
midday, not engaging in sensual activity (dancing, singing, etc.), not 
wearing bodily adornments (including jewelry and perfume), not sleeping 
in high or luxurious places, and not accepting material wealth. An 
alternative list includes not discussing the faults of others, not praising 
oneself while abusing others, not being covetous, not indulging in anger, 
and not defaming the Three Treasures (Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha). 
Generally speaking, Daoist sub-traditions emphasizing ethical conduct 
adopted and advocated the five basic Buddhist precepts. 


>. The Xiang’er Precepts also appear in the Yaoxiu keyi jielii chao BABE 
FELL (Notes on Essential Rules, Observances, Precepts, and Statutes; DZ 
463) and the Taishang jingjie K_L#€HK (Scriptural Precepts of the Great 
High; DZ 787). 


3- According to the Xiang’er commentary itself, the precepts were to be 
used as follows: “Whenever human beings wish to undertake some action, 
they should gauge it against the precepts of the Dao, considering it calmly 
to determine that the principles of their action do not contravene the Dao. 


Only then should they gradually pursue it, so that the Dao of life does not 
depart from them” (Bokenkamp 1997, 100). 


4. Bokenkamp translates this precept as “practice lacking falseness,” by 
which he means that the adept is advised to avoid contrived, artificial, or 
fabricated behavior. The more technical translation of wuwei as “non- 
action” encompasses this notion of effortless activity. Note also that Liu 
Ming, following Bokenkamp, translates the precept as “the mandate of 
honesty.” 


>- In this respect, it is interesting that the character /u 4#,translated as 
“statute” in the present context, also may refer to a series of tones in music 
and a poetic stanza. By extension, precept study and practice may enable 
one to resonate with and awaken to the Dao. 


6. An alternative designation for this practice is “guarding the One” (shouyi 
“f'—). The earliest occurrence of “guarding the One” is found in chapter 
twenty-four of Inward Training: “Expand your heart-mind and release it. 
Relax your qi and allow it to extend. When your body is calm and 
unmoving, guard the One (shouyi *f—) and discard myriad disturbances.” 
In Inward Training, guarding the One refers to a method of decreasing 
distractions and extrospection, of increasing stillness and introspection. It 
also refers to the attainment of a condition of mystical identification and 
unification. In the later Daoist tradition, “guarding the One” became a more 
general term for Daoist meditation, referring to a variety of different 
practices in different contexts (see Kohn 1989). 
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Scriptural Statutes of the Great High Lord Lao 


Precepts from the Venerable Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power 


Practice non-action. 
Practice softness and weakness. 
Practice guarding the feminine. Do not initiate actions. 


These are the highest three practices. 


Practice being nameless. 
Practice clarity and stillness. 
Practice being adept. 


These are the middle three practices. 


Practice being desireless. 
Practice knowing how to stop and be content. 
Practice yielding and withdrawing. 


These are the lowest three practices. 


Xiang’er Precepts from the Venerable Scripture on the Dao and Inner 
Power 


Do not delight in deviance. Delight is the same as anger. 

Do not waste your vital essence or qi. 

Do not injure the ruling qi (wangqi). 

Do not eat beings that contain blood, delighting in their flavor. 
Do not yearn for merit or fame. 

Do not become false, pointing at forms and calling them Dao. 
Do not forget the methods of the Dao. 

Do not try to affect things. 

Do not kill or speak about killing. 


These are the highest nine precepts. 


Do not study deviant texts. 

Do not covet glory or strive for it strenuously. 

Do not pursue fame or praise. 

Do not do things pleasurable to the ears, eyes, or mouth. 
Always remain modest and humble. 

Do not be trivial or easily provoked. 

Always be reverent in religious undertakings, have a respectful 
heart-mind and be without confusion. 

Do not indulge yourself with fancy clothes and fine foods. 

Do not overextend yourself. 


These are the middle nine precepts. 


Do not, if impoverished, strenuously pursue wealth and honor. 


Do not commit any harmful act. 

Do not establish too many taboos or avoidances. 

Do not pray or make sacrifices to ghosts and spirits. 

Do not strongly oppose anyone. 

Do not consider yourself to be infallible. 

Do not contend with others over right and wrong. When you 
meet with contention, withdraw from it. 

Do not proclaim [yourself to be] a sage of great fame. 

Do not delight in warfare. 


These are the lowest nine precepts. 


Section 4: Integral Practice Teachings 


Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting 
(Ab SE, Zudwang Lin) 
By Sima Chengzhen 


With Commentary by Master Wu Zhi Cheng (Wu Jyh 
Cherng) 


Translated by Benjamin Adam Kohn 


The following is a series of excerpts from Sima Chengzhen’s 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting followed by excerpts from the 
commentaries of the modern Daoist Master Wu Jyh Cherng (itis AK, 
Wt Zhi Chéng). Both texts were extracted from the English 
translation of the latter’s book, Daoist Meditation. Here we have 
occasionally added alternative translations in brackets for special 


terms which were given idiosyncratic translations in the original 
work. For those who wish to read the complete Discourse on Sitting 
and Forgetting and commentaries, please refer to the original 
publication. 


Wu Jyh Cherng’s Introduction 
About the Author 
Life 


St Ma Chéng Zhén [5] & 7K48, Sima Chengzhen] (647-735 CE) was a 
renowned Daoist priest of the Tang Dynasty (618—907 CE). He styled 
himself Zi Wéi and adopted the religious name Dao Yin. He was born in a 
family of officials in the district of Wén, in Hé Béi. He was devoted to 
study and fond of Dao from an early age, and was not interested in being an 
official but inclined to remain at a distance from the world. He became a 
student of Master Pan Shit Zhéng, a Daoist priest of Mount Song, and was 
approved by him for his diligent study and hard work. With his master he 
studied the ‘Method of the Treatise on the Sublime Clarity’ (Shang Qing 
Jing Fa), the ‘Register of Seals and Talismans’ (Fu Lu), physical exercises 
and the ingestion of herbs. He thus became the fourth-generation successor 
to the ‘School of Highest Clarity’ (Shang Qing Pai) [E%8, Shangging]. 
Later, after crossing all the famous mountains, he led a secluded life on Yu 
X1a0 Peak, on Mount Tian Tai (Tian Tai Shan Yu Xiao Feng). He then 
adopted the name of Master White Cloud of the Tian Tai mountain (Tian 
Tai Bai Yun Zi). He kept in close contact with ten graduated high officials 
and refined scholars, such as the High Official Chén Zi Ang and the poet Li 
Bai, who were called the ‘Ten Friends of the School of Immortality’ (Xian 
Zong Shi You) by their contemporaries. 


Daoist Ties with Emperors 


Empress Wi Zé Tian heard about S1 Ma Chéng Zhén and called him to the 
capital. She personally issued an edict drafted in her own hand, praising his 
achievements in Daoism and his noble conduct. In the second year of Jing 
Yun, during the reign of Emperor Rui Zong, of the Tang Dynasty (711 CE), 
St Ma Chéng Zhén was called to the court and asked about the magic arts of 


Yin Yang divination and the country’s government. His answer, that ‘Non- 
Action’ (Wu Wéi) should be the foundation of government, was highly 
appreciated by the emperor, so he was honoured with a precious string 
instrument and an embroidered hat. In the ninth year of Kai Yuan (721 CE), 
Emperor Xuan Zong, of the Tang Dynasty (Tang Xuan Zong), sent an 
envoy to invite him to the court, in order to receive the Record of the 
Methods in person. In the fifteenth year of Kai Yuan (727 CE), S1 Ma 
Chéng Zhén was called to the court again and asked to choose a good site to 
establish the Solar Platform Temple (Yang Tai Guan) as his abode. 
Furthermore, the emperor ordered the construction of a Shrine of the True 
Lord (Zhén Jin Ci), on each of the Five Sacred Mountains (Wt Yue). S1 Ma 
Chéng Zhén was good at carving seals and writing official script, and had 
his own unique style known as ‘Golden Scissors Calligraphy’ (Jin Jian Dao 
Shi). Emperor Xuan Zong ordered him to write Lao Zi’s book The 
[Scripture of the] Dao and its Virtue (Dao Dé Jing |Daode jing]) in three 
styles of calligraphy and engrave them in stone. After his death, St Ma 
Chéng Zhén was honoured as a ‘True Gentleman of Integrity’ (Zhén Rén 
Xian Shéng) and was conferred the title of ‘Senior Official of Silver Blue 
Light’ (Yin Qing Guang Lu Da Fu). 


Daoist Ideals 


Master Si Ma drew on the Confucian idea of devoutness and Buddhist 
theories of calming the mind and acquiring wisdom. In his elaboration of 
the Daoist theories of ‘Cultivating the Path’ (X10 Dao) and ‘Attaining 
Immortality’ (Chéng Xian), he held that human beings are gifted with the 
quality of Immortals. In order to attain immortality, one need only ‘cultivate 
one’s breath of Emptiness (X10 W6 Xiu Qi)’, ‘follow one’s own nature (Sui 
Wo Zi Ran)’ and ‘remain in harmony with the Dao (Yu Dao Xiang Shou)’. 
In his book Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting! (Zuo Wang Lwin), Si Ma 
Chéng Zhén describes seven stages for cultivating the Dao. Furthermore, he 
classified the process of cultivating Dao and attaining immortality into five 
‘Gates of Progress’ (Jié Ci) and declared that ‘the five ways to attain 
immortality (Xiu Lian) are unified into one’. He held that the five gates of 
progress and seven stages can be summed up into the three commandments 
of ‘reducing involvement in mundane affairs’, ‘having no desires’ and 
‘calming the mind’, and declared that ‘Dao will come to those who observe 


these three commandments regularly and constantly, even when they are not 
purposely seeking the Dao’. He maintained that those who study the Dao 
can become immortal if they follow the method: ‘inwardly, one becomes 
unaware of one’s body, and outwardly, one becomes unaware of the 
universe’; ‘one penetrates a subtle communion with Dao and all worries 
disappear’; and when ‘one forgets both the world and himself, neither of 
these two instances are reflected in the mind’. S1 Ma Cheng Zhén’s Daoist 
theories exerted some influence on the development of theories on Daoist 
‘Cultivation and Refinement’, and on the formation of the Neo-Confucian 
philosophical school of the Northern Sng Dynasty.” 


Notes 


!. As explained in note 3 of Master Wu Jyh Cherng’s Preface at the 
beginning of this book, ‘discourse’ is the literal translation in English, as 
opposed to tratado (treatise) in Portuguese. (Translator’s note) 


>. Source: www.taoism.org.hk. 


Zuo Wang Lin (Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting) 
Preface 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


The most noble of man is his life, the most noble of life is the Dao (Path). 
The Dao to man is like water to the fish: a fish in the dry still longs for a 
Shell full of water, but the men of the world, in the face of fragile death, are 
unaware of the sense of creating a Path. 


Men hate the sufferings of life and death, but adore the complications of life 
and death. They always value the terms ‘Path’ and ‘Virtue’, but few make 
their Path and acquire their Virtue. Thus, it is necessary to reverse this 
reality: to search for a new beginning at the end and, on a lost Path, think of 
the Return. Faced with this objective, every inch of light and shade is of 
inestimable value. 


With a profound feeling of sorrow, I reverently searched the sacred treatises 
for the foundations which correspond to the Essential Methods of 
Meditation. I have summarized them in seven items to serve as steps to the 
Dao. Thus, attributing a pair of ‘Wings’ to the ‘Body’ that wishes to fly. 


Commentary: 


The importance of life resides in the possibility of practising the Path which 
leads to the Dao. The significance of the Path to man is the same as that of 
water to the fish: both need these to live, but faced with impending death 
due to a lack of these resources, they react differently. While the fish feels 
relieved and happy with a shell full of water, the human being, faced with 
the opportunity to know the Dao and reach transcendence, refuses to adopt 
the Spiritual Path that would give sense to his life. 


The sufferings of life and death are birth, growing old, falling sick and 
death, and the complications of life are all situations which lead to 
suffering. One suffers, for instance, due to the desire to possess that which 
one does not have or the fear of losing that which one does have; due to the 
illness that one has caught or the fear of catching it; due to the moment of 
agony or the anticipated fear of death; and due to that which one recalls of 
one’s past or the fear of that which one shall experience in the future. There 
are many sources of suffering but, despite rejecting this condition, human 
beings insist on complicating their own lives, creating unnecessary desires, 
anxieties and fears, that generate the attachments that lead repeatedly to the 
hated suffering. 


[...] 


Those who value the Path but are unable to practise it [...] are skilful 
people, who make beautiful speeches on appropriate occasions to teach the 
practice of the Path and the exercise of Virtue. Yet they employ idealized 
concepts in a merely formal manner, as themes for sterile debates or to 
criticize the behaviour of others. Their spiritual search remains superficial, 
and the values of Virtue are not incorporated into their everyday lives. 


Changing this behaviour and becoming an authentic follower of the Dao, 
which consolidates, in one’s everyday routine, the practice of the Path and 


the learning of the Virtue, is inverting the reality: suspending activities 
contrary to the precepts of the Dao and taking the Path of Return which 
leads one back to the origin. [...] Master Si Ma emphasizes the importance 
of each fraction of time in the life of one inclined to adopt the Path, urging 
one to value the opportunity and no longer put off the beginning of its 
practice. 


The sacred treatises are the sacred Daoist texts; and the Essential Methods 
of Meditation are the central techniques, common to all Daoist meditations. 
[...] Just as the Yi Jing [I Ching] is mysterious for laymen and Confucius 
wrote the ‘Ten Wings’ to reveal its wisdom, Master Si Ma wrote the Zuo 
Wang Lun to interpret the wisdom contained within the Essential Methods 
of Daoist Meditation. 


Chapter 1. Trust and Respect 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


Trust is the root of the Path, and respect is the stalk of Virtue. A deep root 
can make the Path long, and a solid stalk can make Virtue exuberant. [...] 
The Sublime Path is beyond shape and flavour; True Nature is not amongst 
the desirable. How can one contemplate the invisible and the inaudible, 
demonstrating trust in the face of illusions, without harbouring doubts? 


If a man trusts in the importance of the practice of ‘Sitting and Forgetting’ 
in order to recover the Dao, by exercising respect and trust, and adding to 
that an incessant practice, he shall certainly find his Path. 


Zhuang Zi said: ‘Relax one’s body and abandon one’s perspicacity; 
eliminate one’s norms and let go of one’s intelligence, uniting oneself to the 
Great Opening. This is called the practice of Sitting and Forgetting.’ In the 
practice of ‘Sitting and Forgetting’ there is nothing that cannot be forgotten: 
therein, internally, there is no bodily sensation and, externally, no sensation 
of the Universe. In the Chaos, upon uniting oneself with the Dao, all 
concerns are eliminated. ‘Uniting oneself to the Great Opening’ — these are 
the single words of profound meaning. 


Commentary: 


To trust is to believe in the words of the master who explains the method, 
knowing that only practice will prove the teaching. And to respect is to 
recognize the wisdom of the master, who has already trodden that Path and 
now teaches where the beginner should step and which traps he can avoid. 


[...] 


This sentence uses three pairs of images to make an analogy: ‘root and 
stalk’, as the elements of a plant which gives flowers; ‘trust and respect’, as 
the first condition for one to begin and remain on the Spiritual Path; and the 
terms ‘Path and Virtue’, the title of one of the most important Daoist 
classics, the Dao Dé Jing, by Lao Zi. 


The plant represents the Dao, or Path, and the analogy with Daoist values 
expresses this spiritual conception: the root is the principle and sustenance 
of the plant; the stalk is the principle and sustenance of the flower. Without 
the root, the plant does not grow, and without the stalk, the flower does not 
bloom. If trust is the root of the Path and if respect is the stalk of Virtue, the 
Path requires trust in order to exist and Virtue requires respect in order to 
bloom. Trust, therefore, sustains the Path and respect sustains the Virtue, 
allowing them to bloom like flowers on this Path. 


But the true origin of the plant is the seed which gives rise to the root. The 
seed symbolizes potentiality, and the root is the potentiality developed [...] 
Like the root, which is transformed into a tree, a person’s spiritual 
potentiality, when developed, is transformed into complete realization, 
when that person completes his Path. 


[...] 


Sublime Path is the highest degree of the Daoist Spiritual Path, a dimension 
which is beyond sensory reactions. [...] True Nature is the Dao itself. As it 
is the Dao itself and it occupies a stage which is beyond all languages, True 
Nature cannot be desirable. 


[...] 


To recover the Dao is to follow the Path back, towards the origin or Dao, 
and to find the Path is to find the true meaning of being. To find the Path, 
one must comprehend the importance of meditation, trust in the method, 
respect the master and adopt discipline in the practice. He who does not 
meditate regularly does not dominate the practice, does not progress on the 
Path and does not achieve results. Discipline is fundamental. 


| 


[The practitioner] relaxes the body and mind and begins the process of 
systematic forgetting, until forgetting himself. He abandons logical and 
imaginative reasonings, all memories and wanderings of the mind, and 
worries and frustrations. [...] During meditation he need only give himself 
up to the naturalness, to be at one with the Great Opening. 


[...] 


If the practitioner is dedicated and disciplined, he will advance, until 
reaching the state of Primordial Chaos, and feel as if a door has opened 
within him, through which he shall pass to enter the Emptiness. This is the 
Great Opening, the apex of the Daoist Spiritual Path: the consciousness 
expands to the infinite, all limits are broken, norms and logical reasoning 
cease to exist as impositions and all forms, images and languages are 
forgotten. But the creative potential remains present because the practitioner 
has not ceased to be conscious — he has simply become serene. And what 
was manifest has been transformed into potential. 


Primordial Chaos is the state attained within meditation. In this state, 
sensations and the sense of time cease to exist. That is why one recognizes 
neither the physical body, nor the Universe where the body is situated. [...] 
Impurities of the heart are eliminated, and the energy flows unrestrained 
through the practitioner’s organism because there is no more physical or 
emotional tension obstructing its free circulation. This result, however, can 
be either transitory or lasting. 


Ro] 


To become united with the Great Opening is to pass through the Doorway 
which is revealed within meditation and to become united with the Dao. 
One can talk of the highest level of attainment on the Daoist Spiritual Path, 
using only single words like these, spoken in a clear and transparent 
manner, without adornment or dissimulation. These simple words may give 
the impression that this matter is about a minor technique, but their sense is 
so profound that only by practising the method 1s it possible to understand 
their meaning. 


Chapter 2. Breaking the Ties 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


‘Breaking the Ties’ means breaking one’s ties to impure activities and to 
intentional actions. Abandoning all impure activities, the body shall never 
be exhausted; acting without intention, the Heart [1L, Xin] shall be in a 
natural state of peace. In this way, happiness and simplicity shall increase 
every day, while impurity and tiredness shall reduce every day. When the 
footprints are further from impurity, the Heart becomes closer to the Dao. 
And which of the sublime and authentic consecrations is not realized 
through this Path? The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Closing the window, shutting the 
door; without wearing out until the end of the body.’ 


Commentary: 


Ties are all things that bind the human being. They are attachments to past 
facts and plans for the future. It is as if life drives forward, but there is no 
advance because the ties hold back the movement and prevent the person 
from flowing in destiny. [...] Human beings are born with limitations which 
generate ties that are hard to break down: our physical body, family, 
personality, degrees of memory and intelligence, level of health and 
connections to past lives — the infinity of factors which bind people to each 
other and bind everyone to the world. [...] One can break free of these 
shackles by using the technique of meditation (which does not mean taking 
the radical action of fleeing to the mountains or forest, living in a cave and 
never seeing another human being again, to meditate all day and breaking 
the remaining ties once and for all). 


[...] 


There will always be a kind of bond uniting each person to the world, in all 
ways of life. And if such a condition is inevitable, he must learn to 
experience the connection without becoming a prisoner to it: living with 
people and the manifestations of the Universe, without trying to dominate 
them, nor allowing himself to be dominated by them. Thus, he must 
cultivate more and more naturalness and less and less artificiality. 


This behaviour simplifies life and, in order to attain it, the person need not 
become a hermit. [...] A Daoist, faced with the demands of life, should flow 
like a river, through his destiny. He follows his course, handling and 
skirting obstacles with simplicity, systematically breaking his old ties and 
avoiding creating new ones. This is what needs to be done, in a simple 
manner, without fleeing from problems, or increasing their degree of 
difficulty. 


Chapter 3. Gathering the Mind 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


Stillness [##, Jing] of the mind can create intelligence [34, Hui, “Wisdom” / 
“Insight’’]; restlessness of the mind can create confusion. [...] At the start of 
the learning of the Dao, tranquillity is required in order to meditate, 
collecting the mind, letting go of the external world and placing oneself in a 
state of nonexistence. And it is precisely due to being in the state of 
nonexistence and to not being supported upon anything that the practitioner 
will naturally penetrate the Inner Emptiness [i ##, Xiwi], uniting his mind 
to the Dao. 


As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘The interior of the Supreme Path is a silence- 
nonexistence.’ The manifestation of our Spirit [4#, Shén] is unlimited, just 
as the mind and the body. The Dao is the origin of the body and the mind, 
but the Spirit of man’s Heart has long been polluted, in self-abandonment 
and deep ignorance, far removed from its origin. That is why purifying the 
Heart and arousing the Primordial Spirit [70##, Yudnshén] is called the 
‘Restoration of the Dao’; the end of self-abandonment and the 


unification with the Dao, in peace, and on the Path, is called the 
‘Return to the Origin’. 


Not allowing oneself to drift away from the Origin is called ‘Fixating on 
Stillness’. A long period of Fixating [3E, Ding, “Stabilization” / “Meditative 
Absorption” / “Samadhv’’] on Stillness can eliminate physical and spiritual 
sicknesses and recover one’s vitality. By recovering and maintaining one’s 
vitality, one is naturally led to wisdom and constancy. Through wisdom 
there is nothing that cannot be enlightened; in constancy there is neither 
impermanence nor death. These are the principles to free oneself from the 
prison of life and death: to follow the Path of the Heart in Peace and value 
the Principle of Detachment. 


The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Despite the different kinds of beings, each one of 
them can return to their root. Regression to the root is called stillness, 
stillness is called returning to live, returning to live is called constancy and 
knowing constancy is called enlightenment.’ 


Commentary: 


Learning of the Dao is meditation; collecting the mind is letting go of 
incessant thoughts; and the state of nonexistence is reaching fixation 
[meditative absorption] during the practice of meditation. At the start of the 
learning, one must train one’s meditation skills. In order to do so, the 
practitioner needs a calm location because only then will he be able to 
interrupt his thoughts. This is the meaning of letting go of the external 
world. [...] To enter a state of meditation the person need not be in an 
exclusive, calm and silent place, for a meditation master can sit on a street 
corner in a global financial centre, as noisy as New York City, for example, 
and reach profound stillness. However, a beginner is unable to do this, due 
to the attachments he has to the physical world: he is unable to disconnect 
himself from conversations between others, from the noise of the traffic and 
any external demands. That is why a peaceful physical environment is 
recommended, appropriate for beginning the practice. Otherwise, he will 
not even take the first step towards learning of the Dao. Afterwards, as time 
goes on and he reaches deeper into meditation, he will gradually manage to 
cut himself off from external factors, and place himself in a state of 
nonexistence in any environment where he may be. 


The state of nonexistence refers to fixation; Emptiness is where there is 
potential and no manifestation; and Inner Emptiness means the portion of 
the Emptiness which inhabits each human being. In a state of fixation, the 
practitioner penetrates Emptiness, which has no form or language. [...] At 
that moment, the person’s mind is at one with the Dao and he dissolves all 
consciousness and energy into Emptiness. It is as if one’s Inner Emptiness 
connects to the Emptiness of the Dao. 


[...] 


Those who enter a state of fixation during meditation remain on the Dao. 
They recover their vitality, become wise and steadfast and then reach 
enlightenment and immortality. 


Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


If a practitioner of meditation has circumstantial duties or doubts related to 
the essence of the Dao, he should allow those queries to be measured, so the 
doubts can be transformed into understanding, and put the activities in 
order, so that they can be resolved. This is also the Authentic Root of the 
creation of wisdom, and once the solution is achieved, the practitioner 
should close the query. 


One must let go of excessive thoughts. Thinking in excess is an intelligence 
which is detrimental to Naturalness; it is like an ‘effect’ which harms the 
‘cause’. That is why even he who proves to be the most remarkable thinker 
of his time, if he does not know how to stop, will still be abandoned like an 
incomplete being before ten thousand generations. 


A practitioner of meditation, upon noticing the emergence of excessive 
concerns and confusions in his mind, should eliminate them immediately. 
And when he hears words of praise or criticism, either good or evil, he 
should also push them away, not allowing his Heart to accept them because 
by accepting them the Heart becomes ‘full’, and if the Heart is ‘full’ there 
will be no space for the Dao. 


A practitioner of meditation should regard everything he sees and hears as 
if he had never seen or heard it. Thus, ‘right and wrong’, and ‘good and 
evil’, will never penetrate his Heart. When a Heart does not absorb external 
factors, it is called an Empty Heart; when a Heart does not gallop around 
the world outside, it is called a Calm Heart. Being a Calm and Empty Heart, 
the Dao will naturally come to live there. 


As the Holy Scriptures [WI #h#, Néigudn Jing, “Scripture of Inner 
Observation’’] say: ‘When a man successfully empties his Heart, he ceases 
to act with intention, he lets go of the desires on his Path and the Dao 
naturally returns to his inner being.’ That 1s why, when a man’s Heart has 
no attachment, his external attitudes are also not intentional. He does not 
judge purity or impurity, and that is why he cannot create criticism or 
praise; he does not judge intelligence or stupidity, and that is why he cannot 
be influenced by advantage or disadvantage. 


Commentary: 


Naturalness, or Dao, is the cause; the effect is intelligence. Intelligence, in 
turn, is the cause, where the effect is thoughts. Therefore, Naturalness is the 
cause that generates the effect of intelligence, and intelligence is the cause 
that generates the effect of thoughts. Intelligence which makes use of 
thoughts to resolve questions generates a useful effect because it solves 
problems in an intelligent, natural and enlightened manner. But when 
thoughts become excessive, intelligence is transformed into intention and 
all Naturalness is lost. This is the effect harming the cause. 


Thoughts are the tools used by humans to solve questions. By continuing to 
think about such questions, after completing the reasoning and reaching the 
objective, one generates excess thoughts, which instead of serving 
intelligence end up serving intentional actions. An enlightened person 
develops intelligent thoughts because he puts the cause and effect together; 
but those who use intelligence and hold lucidity in contempt become crafty 
and inventive. The difference between the two is not in the ability to 
rationalize, but rather in the use of that ability. Those who craft situations, 
presuming that they will have control over their destiny, spend their life 
tirelessly seeking an objective of plenitude, without ever reaching true 


wisdom. On the other hand, those who have lucidity display calm and 
tranquillity in the face of difficulties because they see various aspects of 
each situation. They absorb what they see and stop observing when the 
difficulty ends. To have lucidity is to be able to accurately evaluate the 
events happening around oneself. It is precisely this accuracy that Daoism 
calls intelligence with lucidity. 


Ten thousand generations symbolize an infinite period of time, and to be 
abandoned like an incomplete being refers to one who has not completed 
the Spiritual Path within a lifetime. If the Path is a human being’s most 
important target, it is of no use if a person demonstrates great intelligence, 
is the most remarkable thinker of his time, and yet still fails to attain 
spiritual realization. That is why a Daoist who reveals himself to the world 
as highly intelligent should interrupt the effort he makes to achieve 
recognition. The follower of the Path avoids excessive thoughts. He 
nurtures the habit of concentrating his thoughts on one matter, only when it 
becomes necessary and only as long as the situation so requires. Once the 
matter is closed, he briefly reflects on what happened and then stops 
thinking about it. 


Excessive concerns and confusion in the mind are perverse thoughts which 
interrupt one’s practice. They may arise during meditation or outside it and 
should be eliminated immediately, as soon as they appear. Eliminating them 
immediately, however, does not mean eliminating them suddenly. During 
meditation, eliminating is neither nurturing the thought, nor repressing it 
with harsh gestures of rejection. Whether they are pleasant dreams or 
unpleasant memories, they will always be directed towards the Breath and 
eliminated by the air that one breathes out. Outside meditation, meanwhile, 
eliminating is diverting attention away from thoughts which generate 
complications and allowing spontaneous and creative thoughts, which 
spring from the Pure Consciousness, to flow through the mind naturally. 


Praises or criticisms, whether good or evil, are pieces of information 
assimilated by the ego, which build up in the Heart — and in a full Heart, the 
Dao shall never come to reside. To accommodate the Dao in the Heart, one 
must first empty it, which can be achieved through two kinds of work: 


inwardly, through practising meditation, and outwardly, by perfecting one’s 
virtues. 


Chapter 4. Simplifying the Activities 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


In a man’s life, experimenting with activities is inevitable. There are tens of 
thousands of activities in the world, but not all of them belong just to one 
single man. In a forest, each nest needs only one branch, and against the 
immense backdrop of the marshlands, the birds’ footprints are 
imperceptible. Even by drinking until filling its stomach, an animal cannot 
diminish the flow of the river. Therefore, seek outward integration with all 
things and enlighten oneself inwardly; understand the limitations of your 
destiny and do not wish for things that do not belong to you; know the 
duties of your activity and do not occupy yourself with undue activities. 


Undue occupations shall harm your mind and your strength; unlimited 
cravings shall harm your body and your Spirit. And if even the body cannot 
find peace, how could one possibly reach the Dao? That is why, for the man 
who intends to restore the Dao, there is nothing more important than 
determining and simplifying material things and activities, knowing how to 
distinguish the essential from the superficial, weighing up the necessary and 
unnecessary, recognizing what should be pushed away or safeguarded. And, 
therefore, eliminating everything that has no weight or is not essential. 


Eating meat and drinking wine, wearing colourful silk, holding a position of 
fame and status, having riches in gold and jade: these are certainly not 
‘good remedies’ in life. Everyone wants to possess them and everyone loses 
their lives for them. He who calmly meditates about this fact will soon 
perceive the magnitude of this hallucination. 


Ro 


To refrain from placing fame and status, which are false and worthless 
things, before the Path and Virtue, which are true and noble things, is to 
know the difference between noble and worthless. This means knowing 
how to define that which one should draw oneself closer to and that which 


one should distance oneself from. Do not sacrifice your body for fame, and 
do not modify your will for changes in status, for Zhuang Zi said: ‘Those 
who have lost themselves for the sake of fame are not higher.’ The 
Scripture of Western Ascension [PAF-#E, Xishéng Jing] says: ‘By embracing 
the principle and safeguarding the unity one can reach the Consecration of 
Immortality.’ 


Commentary: 


Simplifying the activity 1s avoiding complications — discarding that which 
is unnecessary and superfluous from one’s routine life. The more someone 
complicates his routine, the more ties he creates and the more obstacles he 
finds on the Path towards transforming his consciousness. This process 1s 
like a vicious circle, where complications generate ties and ties increase the 
complications. That is why the practitioner who has a life goal of spiritual 
realization must simplify his life, avoiding all excesses. 


Human beings tend to complicate activities which could be simple. Like 
talking about affection, for example — this simple gesture can become 
extremely elaborate to the person who has no simplicity; or filling the house 
with sophisticated and complex electrical appliances, which end up being 
relegated to a corner of the room without any use. The result of these 
additions is unnecessary spending of vital energy, which is diverted from 
spiritual practice to superfluous words, gestures and activities. One must 
simplify the activities by performing only required tasks, be they mundane 
or not, which favour the Path. This does not mean leading a life of giving 
things up, isolation and sacrifices. A party, for instance, which gathers 
friends or family members, although profane, is an activity which is on the 
Path. In contrast, individual reclusion, even if in a monastery, when used in 
order to design incorrect actions, is an impure activity, which diverts from 
the Path. This is more a case of an internal posture which influences 
external factors than of obeying external rules, established as a standard of 
simplicity. He who has internal simplicity lives worldly manifestations in a 
balanced and harmonious manner. On the other hand, he who carries 
complications in his mind fails to see expressions of the world clearly and is 
constantly struggling with reality, when it is contrary to his plans. These 


complications are detrimental to the Path because they hinder the 
practitioner from flowing in his destiny. 


[...] 


Integrating with the world is carrying out the Path of Naturalness; and 
enlightening oneself inwardly is reaching the level of lucidity which allows 
the practitioner to know his inner self: what is possible and what is 
impossible for him — his capabilities and limitations. In the enlightened 
being, integration with the world is externalized through harmonious 
actions and gestures in relation to other beings, but it 1s first processed 
within himself, based on the level of complete consciousness he has 
achieved. This is unlike what happens with common people, who almost 
always relate to the world by externalizing their feelings, with the objective 
of possessing or dominating all beings. He who finds enlightenment 
contemplates the Universe as a whole, and therefore is connected to all 
manifestations in the world, to all parts of the Universe, without the need to 
dominate any particular part — because all the parts are the person himself, 
as one. This is the Daoist concept of integration with all things. 


Lao Zi says in the Ddo Dé Jing: ‘The Holy Man [2 A, Shéngrén, “Sage”’] 
achieves without possessing.” Common people harbour within themselves a 
feeling of possession in relation to the world. Hence, when they help 
someone they always expect something in return, even if that is just a word 
of thanks. But when an enlightened man carries out a helpful action, he 
expects nothing in return. He is simply following the Path of Naturalness: 
he helps because the other person is in need and then ends his involvement 
with that matter. Lao Zi later says in the Dao De Jing: ‘The sky creates, but 
does not possess; the land sustains, but does not dominate.’ This is the sense 
of Naturalness, which does not harbour the desire of possession. What is 
required is done, without adding intention. The Sky and the Earth create 
life, offer sustenance and protection to creatures and do not later charge for 
the donation they have made. A Daoist is guided by this example of 
spiritual vision, where creative Nature is not the owner of the creature. 


[...] 


The limitations of destiny are the obstacles which prevent the practitioner 
from flowing in life; and wishing for things which do not belong to him is 
idealizing a destiny for himself which is not his and suffering for that, when 
life does not correspond to his dream. 


The Yi Jing, the Book of Changes, is based on the principle that nothing 
remains forever: the world, the Universe and mankind are always in 
transformation. Therefore, if someone has limited opportunities at a given 
time and place, that same situation may be favourable to someone else, at 
the same time and place. 


[...] 


For mystic, devout and religious people who yearn for a high degree of 
personal realization, my master tends to reiterate: ‘Before wanting to 
transcend the human condition, seek to live the human condition, which is 
symbolized by a banal, vulgar, material life, like that of any common 
person.’ [...] before learning how to be a Holy Man, a Daoist must learn 
how to be a common person, who lives his everyday life in a simple 
fashion. This is the learning of the Spiritual Path. Daoism understands that 
realization is not only in the extra-sensory world, but in the physical world 
too. To achieve realization, it is not necessary to shut oneself off in a 
monastery, or shape oneself on any stereotype from the mystical or physical 
world. The Spiritual Path starts to be practised when the Daoist endeavours 
to deal with the simplest matters in a balanced manner. Such matters are 
usually manifested around him in the physical world. When the practitioner 
simplifies his life, he begins his Path towards Dao. Drawing on the simplest 
expressions, he enters a more specific world and is led by mystical 
phenomena. But he will first need to learn how to deal with the simplest 
material manifestations of his everyday life in a simple manner. 


[...] 


To favour life is to favour the Spiritual Path, and eating meat and drinking 
wine, wearing silk and owning material riches are symbols of the 
prerogatives of rich and noble people. Despite the craving which they cause 
in simple people, they are not a good solution for a Daoist’s life. To stray 
from the Path in search of fame, power or wealth is to lose one’s life for 


these values. According to a Chinese saying, ‘Men die for the sake of 
fortunes, like birds for seeds.’ The seed attracts the bird, and the fortune 
attracts the man. The trap which catches the bird is set up by man, and the 
trap which catches the man is set up by destiny. 


However, Daoism does not condemn a life led in the midst of material 
comfort, as long as fame, power and wealth are in that person’s destiny and 
arrive naturally, through merit, without bringing with them the tracks of 
impure activities, such as intentional actions. If the practitioner’s life 
condition includes fame, power and wealth, he should lead his life in 
comfort and recognition; but if it does not, he must not stray from the Path 
in order to obtain such values. Daoism does not preach leading a material 
life in poverty, like a contrast required to reach the ‘heavenly world of 
abundance, which exists outside and far from the imperfect material world’. 
The heavenly world is reached based on spiritual work, which begins in the 
material world. Therefore it is necessary to cultivate Virtue in one’s 
relations with the world and practise meditation. This work elevates the 
practitioner’s level of consciousness and prepares his Spirit to reach the 
heavenly world. It is that simple, but until transcendence is achieved, he 
must lead his life in peace and harmony, according to the human limitations 
and the conditions offered by the collective destiny, without rejecting 
whatever comes his way, not even good fortune. 


Chapter 5. Authentic Contemplation 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


What is Authentic Contemplation [B##, Zhén Gudn]? It is the foresight of 
a Sage, the perfect assessment by an able man, the ability to perceive 
happiness and suffering of the past and of the future, to understand good 
fortune and misfortune of movement and of stillness. With the ability to 
foresee each circumstance, the ideal is thus created; with profound 
investigation and entire assurance, one attains a complete life, from the 
beginning to the end of movement, without suffering any strain. And 
everything that is not contrary to this is called ‘Authentic Contemplation’. 


od 


The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘The constant non-desire is to contemplate 
Wonders.’ It is natural for a follower of the Dao to have the physical needs 
to eat and to dress, which are indispensable in life. Therefore, he should 
accept them with humility and face them with an enlightened eye, without 
deeming them as detrimental and without creating any anguish and anxiety 
before them, because cultivating such feelings entails creating a disease in 
the mind, and then how could one possibly gain peace in the Heart? Food, 
clothes and human activities are our boats, and those who wish to cross the 
sea will need a boat. After crossing the sea, one can naturally abandon the 
boat; however, what sense would there be in wishing to abandon food and 
clothes before making the crossing? Reveries and illusion really do not 
deserve to be encouraged; therefore, to free oneself from reverie and 
illusion, one needs to have food and clothes. 


Yet, despite this necessary activity, one should not create a Heart with 
feelings of gains and losses. Whether having the activities or not, one 
should always maintain peace in the Heart, sharing common needs in the 
activities, without sharing desires; and sharing the common acquisition of 
objects and successful results, without sharing accumulations. There is no 
desire, which is why there is no worry; there is no accumulation, which is 
why there is no loss. Although his footprints are similar to those of men, his 
Heart will always be different to the Heart of the mundane. These are the 
principles of a solid realization which should be attained through 
persistency. 


Commentary: 


Contemplation is observation, and ‘Authentic Contemplation’ is the 
observation of the world through an authentic and true consciousness. This 
is the condition of complete lucidity, which is found in a latent state in all 
beings and leveraged in the enlightened man. 


In Daoism there are the concepts of Pure Consciousness and manifested 
consciousness. In its pure or latent state, the consciousness has no form and 
exists as if it were a light, which takes the form of the place where it is 
found — that is why it has the potential to create and develop all forms 
which exist in the Universe. This is what we call the Universal 
Consciousness. And in the manifested state, consciousness is revealed as 


physical, mental and energetic expressions, either isolated or joined, of all 
the beings that exist in the Universe. The practice of meditation, which in 
Daoism is called the Path of Enlightenment, is precisely the attempt made 
by the practitioner to restore the genuine and Pure Consciousness within 
himself, starting from the level at which his individual, or manifested, 
consciousness 1s situated. When he achieves this goal, he starts to 
contemplate the world with absolute lucidity and this stage is called 
Authentic Contemplation. 


[...] 


A Sage is someone who has reached ‘Authentic Contemplation’, and 
foresight is the ability that the Sage has to foresee events in the near or 
distant future, drawing from the conditions he sees in the present. Foresight 
is not premonition; the Sage, faced with some fact of the present, analyses 
the situation with clarity, sees its different facets and precisely identifies the 
direction that the event will take in the future and to where those involved 
will be led, 1f such circumstances are maintained. 


The common man also has foresight. [...] The difference is that the common 
man has this vision on a smaller scale, in a sporadic manner and almost 
always without an extensive scope, whereas the Sage has this vision all the 
time, with a far-reaching scope and for all life situations. The common man 
sees the obvious which is seen by many; and the enlightened vision sees the 
obvious which only few can see. This becomes possible for the Sage 
because his consciousness is fully lucid. 


[...] 


Daoism says that as long as he has not reached Naturalness and still lives 
the human condition, the follower of the Dao will have feelings and desires 
— and in that aspect, his physical needs will need to be contemplated as 
indispensable. The Daoist does not cultivate anguish and anxiety when he 
contemplates his duties. First, he directs a clear and enlightened vision 
towards mundane manifestations and seeks to accept them with humility, 
while working on his own transformation through meditation. 


In the mystical world, it is not hard to find people who consider themselves 
capable of living without eating or dressing, because they believe they have 
already transcended the human condition. These people renounce all needs, 
but this can often lead to diseases, physical death or insanity. [...] Daoism 
considers this attitude to be erroneous because meeting one’s basic needs, 
when performed in a virtuous manner, is actually in keeping with the Path 
towards the Dao. Turning one’s back on the inevitable and nurturing 
anguish and anxiety in the face of duties, on the other hand, leads the mind 
to harbouring diseases that will prevent the practitioner from finding peace 
in the Heart. He who is on the Path in search of enlightenment must live 
with physical and mental well-being in order to be fit to sustain himself on 
the road. 


[es 


Crossing the sea is reaching the other side, Authentic Contemplation; and 
the boat is the vehicle used for the crossing. Reverie and illusion are the 
mistakes made by the practitioner when he assumes he can abandon the 
boat before completing the crossing; and freeing oneself of reverie and 
illusion is becoming enlightened. 


Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


Despite the simplicity and the letting go mentioned above, there are still 
other ‘diseases’ which are difficult to eliminate, which should be 
contemplated using the following method: for those who suffer from the 
acute disease of lust, it should be understood that the origin and effect of 
lust is in one’s mind. After all, without the mind’s creation there would 
never be any lustful activity. One should understand that: the mind of a 
lustful person is an internal fantasy, and lustful thoughts are external 
nonexistences. That is why, by emptying one’s mind and thoughts of 
fantasies, one avoids being dominated by lust. As the Holy Scriptures say: 
‘Lust is in the mind.’ Therefore, if the mind is emptied, how could lust 
exist? 


ipa] 


He who suffers from poverty should also be wary, contemplating the cause 
of his poverty, because Heaven and Earth treat all as equal, sheltering and 
sustaining all beings without selfishness. Therefore, the harsh poverty 
suffered by individuals is not caused by Heaven and Earth. Parents raise 
their children wishing for them to be rich and noble; therefore the misery of 
individuals’ poverty is also not caused by the parents. For their own 
salvation, the gods [##, Shén, “Spirits”], the demons [52, Gui, “Ghosts”] 
and men are already short of time, and so how could they have the force to 
present us with poverty? 


Therefore, whether advancing or retreating, or seeking or analysing, the 
cause 1s not found, and thus one can understand the existence of the 
personal undertaking and of heavenly destiny: the undertaking depends on 
personal creation, while destiny is a quality of the heavens. The undertaking 
and destiny are like the shadow of the body and the tone of sound: one can 
neither abandon them nor avoid them, and only he who has wisdom can 
experience them with happiness, understanding destiny without anguish. 
And so, how could the bitterness of poverty exist? Zhuang Zi said: ‘A deep 
undertaking which is impossible to be abandoned is the undertaking of 
oneself.’ Likewise, penetrating and approaching poverty and disease are 
impossible to be abandoned or avoided. 


As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘Heaven and Earth cannot modify your attitude; 
clarity and obscurity cannot skirt your undertaking.’ Through these words 
one can comprehend that true destiny does not depend on the matter; hence, 
what anguish could possibly exist? It is like a brave warrior who fearlessly 
confronts bandits and wields his sword before his adversaries, defeats the 
whole gang and consolidates the nobility and wealth of a whole lifetime. 
Poverty and disease, like dismantlers of our body, are just like the bandits; 
the existence of the correct mind is like a brave warrior; the use of Wise 
Contemplation is like a sharp sword; the elimination of irritation or strain is 
like the victories in battle; and constant, natural and calm happiness is like 
the wealth and nobility conquered. On the other hand, when there is the 
pressure of bitterness in man’s Heart, without the use of this contemplation, 
worry and strain creep in. This is like a man who when confronting a 
bandit, instead of standing and fighting, abandons his weapon and armour, 
turns his back on his army and flees from the punishment, distancing 


himself from happiness and drawing himself closer to bitterness. Is that not 
regrettable? 


He who suffers from an illness should contemplate: the origin of the disease 
is situated in the existence of a body of the self. In the absence of the body 
of the self, illnesses have nowhere to reside. That is why the Dao De Jing 
says: ‘If I had no body, what would I need to be worried about?’ Man 
should also contemplate his own mind, making sure that it is also not the 
real ruler of the being, and therefore verifying that he has nothing which 
could be considered as bearing illness, neither internally nor externally. All 
calculating thoughts are born from an insane mind; that is why only by 
abandoning the form and ceasing the mind can the ten thousand diseases be 
eliminated. 


He who hates death should think: the body is where the Spirit resides. An 
old and sick body, with depleted strength and energy, is like a house in 
ruins, which needs to be abandoned because it can no longer sustain its 
resident, who should seek accommodation elsewhere. That is precisely why 
the Spirit leaves when a body dies. Clinging to life and rejecting death, 
which is resisting the transformation, can generate disorder in the Spirit and 
confusion in the mind, leading to the loss of ‘correct undertakings’. In such 
a condition, at the time of reincarnation of the soul and reacquisition of the 
Breath, neither an exuberant consciousness nor a genuine Breath is found. 
Usually all that is found is a sombre and humiliating Essence — these are the 
true causes of inferior intelligence and a malicious nature. 


He who leads a life without euphoria and follows death without hatred will, 
first, understand both life and death and, second, have reduced undertakings 
in his next life. He who lives attached and clinging to ten thousand images 
will have, first, passion and, second, disease. 


Commentary: 


Diseases which are difficult to eliminate are those which afflict the person’s 
mind. Lust here is in the sense of /uxuria — attachment to the pleasure 
triggered by sexuality. Having sensorial needs and seeking to satisfy them, 
if possible with pleasure, is only natural; however, it is sick when the 
craving for this pleasure becomes greater than the satisfaction of the need. 


At this point, there is an excess in the performance of pleasurable activity. 
And as all excess is sick, lust is a disease, considered by Master S1 Ma as 
one of the most difficult to eliminate. 


In traditional Chinese medicine, there is a concept that beings are formed by 
five natural energies, which are always in motion and transforming, and in 
contact with Nature. Within this constant mutation, there is the concept of 
‘perverse energies’, which are natural energies either in excess or deficient. 
When natural energy becomes perverse, this causes an imbalance of the 
human organism and the person falls sick. The same thing happens with 
sexuality, which is part of human nature. When in a balanced state, sexual 
instinct is perfectly healthy, natural, acceptable and beneficial, but when in 
excess it 1s transformed into a source of perverse energy, which generates 
the disease of lust. Diseases are like profound addictions, which dominate a 
person’s life. When someone has a blocked-up nose, for example, he starts 
living in the function of that imbalance, as long as the cold is present in his 
body. 


The passage teaches us how to cure this disease: to understand that the 
dependence on sex originates and develops in the mind. If there are no 
thoughts about sex, there will be no lustful desires. The practitioner should 
observe pleasurable habits, recognize the existence of the disease, assume 
the excess and understand that the origin and effect of that excess are in the 
mind, and only then can he change. He who understands that desire is born 
in the mind and that lust is an excessive thought understands that to combat 
it one must purify the mind through the practice of meditation. One must 
understand that the senses represent only a part of human nature. To subject 
one’s life to the senses is to risk leading the consciousness from the level of 
instinct to transmigration upon one’s death, which can be a determinant 
factor for a soul to follow an unfavourable path, like seeking a 
predominantly sensory frequency at the time of reincarnation. 


[...] 


The cause of poverty in someone’s life comes from his own action. When 
this factor is part of his destiny, he should look introspectively and reflect 
deeply, to search within himself for the cause of the poverty that afflicts 
him. 


Someone in an unfavourable financial situation who cannot find the reason 
to justify his repeated misfortune usually blames the situation on external 
factors. Such a person convinces himself that life is bad because ‘the 
heavens do not love me and Earth does not protect me’ or because ‘my 
parents did not offer me good opportunities’ or because ‘the gods and 
demons have punished and harmed me’. The passage rebuts these 
arguments, saying that Heaven and Earth shelter and sustain all beings 
equally, bringing sunlight, rain and fertile land, as well as hurricanes, 
earthquakes and volcanoes, to all beings, without any distinction. Parents 
always wish their children a rich and honourable life, even if they are 
unable to make that wish come true. And the gods [spirits] and demons 
[malevolent ghosts], who have no time to spare while busy with their own 
salvation, have no interest or energy left over to go around handing out 
‘presents’ or ‘punishments’, like wealth or poverty, to human beings. 


People are responsible for what happens in their lives. Poverty results from 
their undertakings because beings reap in the present the fruits they have 
sowed in the past and in the future will reap the fruits they sow in the 
present. Daoism believes that there are parallel worlds, lower and higher 
universes, beings of light and beings of darkness, and starving souls and 
enlightened masters, but none of them approach someone without their 
consent. Even to offer teaching and assistance, an enlightened master needs 
the practitioner’s permission. The approach of beings from the parallel 
world, bringing good fortune or misfortune, essentially depends on the 
Heart of the individual: if the person calls on the light, it will come, but 
calling on it is necessary for it to come. And if one invokes darkness, it will 
also come, but in this case the person should remember that darkness came 
because it was called on. 


In everyday life, a practical application of this principle is self-reflection. 
When a Daoist, for instance, feels that he is the target of envy and other 
negative feelings, instead of seeking the external cause, he analyses his own 
behaviour in relation to the world around him. He carefully observes the 
fact and contemplates the cause of the misfortune. And he asks himself 
what he has done to motivate the approach of the dark force, even if 
involuntarily. He must ask: ‘To what extent did I attract attention to myself, 


practising unnecessary excesses and allowing the context to evolve in this 
way?’ This is the reflection which identifies the cause of the suffering, 
balances the person’s behaviour and prevents the arrival of hostile feelings 
in his life. 


[...] 


As well as personal karma, human beings are subjected to heavenly destiny 
or collective karma, which is the space and time conditions established by 
the macrocosmos. The sense of heavenly destiny is to make it impossible 
for a person to break off from the external context where he is active, even 
if he has not contributed to the formation of the circumstances. Therefore, 
the person might have a favourable or unfavourable individual karma and 
live under the conditions of a collective karma which runs in the same 
direction as his destiny, or indeed in the opposite direction. 


al 


The result of the combination of one’s personal destiny and the collective 
destiny is what shapes people’s lives. People are different to each other, 
although they are all subjected to the same heavenly destiny and obey the 
same standard of circumstances and opportunities. When reflecting on 
destiny, one must always take into account the personal and the collective 
factors. By the personal factor, each person is responsible for himself, but 
by the collective factors, it 1s the collective actions which are responsible. 
This explains why, in Daoism, there are concepts of spiritual realization of 
the ‘Higher Path’ and the ‘Lower Path’. A practitioner of the ‘Lower Path’ 
is one who is concerned only with his own realization. He has the virtue of 
rectitude, he fulfils his spiritual practices and works to attain enlightenment 
because he feels worthy, but is not interested in the course of mankind. 
Meanwhile, a practitioner of the ‘Higher Path’ is someone who, as well as 
being concerned with his own realization, is also concerned with the 
realization of other beings. 


[...] 


External factors are incapable of modifying a person’s attitudes or of 
avoiding his karma, understood as the set of consequences of the 


undertakings of the past. Karmas are not just dissolved in mantras, chants or 
devotion; they are dissolved when the practitioner reaches enlightenment of 
the Spirit. To enlighten the Spirit, one must purify the Heart and practise 
devotion. Therefore, despite Heaven and Earth being unable to modify a 
person’s karma, the use of devotional practices is encouraged by Daoism 
because they lead the practitioner to establishing contact with higher levels 
of consciousness and finding serenity in moments of doubt, which results in 
external help towards the development of meditation. Daoism understands 
that a person’s true destiny is the destiny of his consciousness and not the 
destiny of his matter [material form/body]. The former does not depend on 
the latter. When he learns this teaching, the follower of the Dao no longer 
feels anguish in the face of the inevitability of the undertaking because he 
understands that, despite not being able to abandon the destiny of his 
matter, which results from the combined undertakings from previous lives, 
he is able to modify the destiny of his Spirit, by working to expand his 
consciousness until achieving enlightenment and freeing himself from all 
karmas. 


Chapter 6. Peaceful Fixation 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


Fixation [stabilization/meditative absorption] is the final territory upon 
leaving the mundane, the starting base for attaining the Dao, the completed 
work of learning stillness and the final activity for maintaining tranquillity. 
In a state of fixation, the body is like a dry tree and the mind is like cooled 
ash: there is no sense or desire; it is the moment of reaching simplicity and 
stillness. In a state of fixation, there is no intention or circumstantial 
impediment, which is why it is called Peaceful Fixation [#83£, Taiding]. 


Zhuang Zi said: ‘He who possesses the home of Peaceful Fixation possesses 
the arousal of Heavenly Light.’ ‘Home’ [¥, Yii] refers to the mind [/D, 
Xin]; ‘Heavenly Light’ [K3t, Tidngudng] refers to the arousal of 
intelligence [insight/wisdom]. The mind is the instrument of the Dao, which 
is why, when the ‘home’ is empty and calm to the extreme, the Dao 
naturally comes to live there. Intelligence is not only a recent manifestation 
— it is born of the primordial consciousness [7t*##!, Yudnshén, “Primoridal 
Spirit”]; therefore, it is called ‘Heavenly Light’. Through desire, 


passion, impurity and disorder one can lead the consciousness into 
obscurity; through purification, sobriety, smoothness and rectitude 
one can return to pure stillness. Thus, true spiritual and primordial 
knowledge shall be gradually recovered. 


[...] 


He who is capable of creating intelligence should safeguard it like an 
intimate jewel, not allowing increased knowledge to prejudice his 
‘fixation’. It is not difficult to create intelligence — it is difficult to create 
intelligence and not use it. Since ancient times many people have 
transcended form, but only a few have transcended fame. To possess 
intelligence and not use it is precisely to transcend fame. Only a few people 
in the world have made this achievement, which is why it is difficult. 


He who is noble without pride, and rich without extravagance, when acting 
without transgressing the world, may safeguard his wealth and nobility 
permanently; he who has fixation without motion and intelligence without 
use, when acting without disrespecting the Dao, may conquer [attain] the 
‘profound proof’ and the ‘Eternal Truth’. 


Zhuang Zi said: “To know the Dao is easy; refraining from declaring it is 
the hard part. He who knows it and does not declare it is a heavenly being; 
he who knows and declares it is a human being. The ancient men were 
heavenly and not human beings.’ 


[...] 


Intelligence, despite its supremacy, is not attainment of the Dao. [...] Still 
consciousness is the ‘intelligence of fixation’; harmonious reason is the 
‘Virtue of the Dao’. He who has intelligence and does not use it, living with 
peace in stillness, can over time build up to the natural conclusion of the 
Path and the Virtue. 


‘Fixation’ is the result of realization. When contemplating the advantages, 
one can see the existence of disadvantage, and a fear of misfortune may 
result in the abandonment of excess, with the mind detached. Purification 


and elimination of the accumulated vices can bring the mature mind back to 
‘fixation’. 


He who possesses harmony and naturalness is not afraid of the thunder and 
lightning which destroy the mountain, nor does he fear the close combat 
weapon that crosses before him: he sees fame and wealth as passengers of 
the Emptiness and understands life and death as permanent deterioration. 
That is why it is understood that the concentration of the Spirit lies in the 
indivisibility of the will; and the Unimaginable Wonder of the Emptiness 
lies in the Heart itself. 


Commentary: 


Fixation is a state which is attained within meditation, when the practitioner 
brings his consciousness at one with his energy and fixates the union in 
profound stillness. At this level, he is able to connect to a dimension beyond 
the manifested Universe and the consciousness naturally begins to expand 
at a faster rate. Daoism calls this state Peaceful Fixation. 


To fixate is to unite, or to settle, and Peaceful Fixation is the condition of 
someone who is fixated on peace. This is characterized by the immobility of 
the physical body and the inexistence of thoughts. The consciousness 1s 
disconnected from the level of the mind to fixate on peace, and the person 
ceases to respond to external stimuli because he no longer feels his body or 
recognizes his mind. His breathing and heartbeats practically vanish and, if 
someone else calls him, he will not hear because the human voice cannot 
reach that limit. In this event, if it is necessary to bring someone who is 
meditated and transfixed on peace back to the physical world, this will 
require specific calling techniques or waiting until he naturally leaves such 
a State. [...] The symptoms may suggest physical death because the person 
remains sitting in deep stillness and absolutely motionless, but the body, 
despite being inert, remains alive and suitably warm: he does not respond to 
stimuli only because his consciousness is in the dimension of Authentic 
Emptiness. 


[...] 


As he goes on with the practice and increases the fixation time, he returns to 
the manifest world with more and more lucidity, until attaining complete 
lucidity, which is enlightenment. Upon reaching that level, he ceases to be 
lucid in just certain situations as he becomes lucid the whole time. This is 
the result of the increased intelligence. 


[...] 


Some schools of oriental meditation consider the attainment of fixation as 
spiritual realization itself but, for Daoism, fixation is not the objective of 
meditation — it is the deepening of the Path. This is only the beginning of 
the true practice of meditation — the starting base for reaching the Dao. To 
reach fixation is to become cognizant of the skill of Sitting in Stillness (Jing 
Zuo), which is different to learning how to ‘sit still’. If stillness is an 
internal state, meditating is the person sitting and becoming stillness, 
instead of just adopting a posture of stillness. 


Maintaining tranquillity refers to the ability acquired by the practitioner to 
maintain the same degree of fixation every time he meditates and, when not 
meditating, to maintain the same level of peace attained during fixation. 
This means keeping the consciousness fixated on stillness, even when 
carrying out mundane activities. 


[...] 


The home of Peaceful Fixation is the mind which is kept fixated on peace. 
‘Heavenly Light’ refers to the lucidity of the enlightenment or intelligence 
that comes from the primordial consciousness, the level one reaches during 
Peaceful Fixation. [...] 


The human consciousness is always in a dual state. Whether a thought 1s 
positive or negative, it is always accompanied by the consciousness of its 
opposite, and the same is true of all supposedly contradictory feelings. If 
the person has a happy experience, this does not mean he loses 
consciousness of sadness, and if he undergoes disappointment, the 
consciousness of satisfaction also does not abandon his mind. But he who 
meditates and acquires the home of Peaceful Fixation attracts to himself 
Heavenly Light, which expands his consciousness, and when he returns to 


the world of manifestations he takes with him the expanded consciousness 
acquired while meditating, in a state of fixation. At this point, when 
interacting with the world, the practitioner no longer has thoughts and 
feelings which place good against evil in order to understand all 
manifestations as physical forms, thoughts and feelings which emanate 
from a single source, the primordial consciousness. This is the state of one 
who possesses intelligence which comes from Heavenly Light: it is aroused 
during meditation and is manifested in the world as enlightenment. 


[ea] 


Desire, passion, impurity and disorder divert the Daoist from the Path, and 
purification, sobriety, smoothness and rectitude lead the Daoist to 
enlightenment. Pure stillness is the Dao; and true spiritual and primordial 
knowledge is enlightenment. He who practises actions that stray from the 
Path is unlikely to transcend to a higher spiritual level; on the other hand, he 
who practises virtues which lead to enlightenment advances on the Path and 
returns to pure stillness. [...] The passage cites the virtues that the Daoist 
needs to practise in order to consolidate his spiritual basis, reach fixation 
and rise on the Path towards the Dao. One must remain determined in the 
practice of Purification of the Heart and guide one’s life by the virtues 
related to the five natural elements in all relations with the world: kindness, 
justice, politeness, wisdom and sincerity. Hence, Daoist masters always ask 
their disciples if they have ever heard of any Higher Immortal who never 
practised meditation or lacked those virtues. And they complete the 
argument by teaching: ‘Before wanting to be enlightened, you must learn to 
be a virtuous common man.’ 


[...] 


To refrain from using increased intelligence is to assimilate the increase, 
without exhausting it. To transcend form is to take leave of one’s body and 
mind, and to transcend fame is to transcend the need to announce one’s 
achievements on the Path. [...] Daoism understands that increased 
intelligence can and should be used by the practitioner, but one must meet a 
standard of balance so as not to harm one’s inner serenity. To externalize 
and display increased intelligence is to seek fame — and he who feels the 
need to obtain fame demonstrates attachment. As every attachment is a tie, 


and every tie prevents the practitioner from flowing in destiny, the search 
for fame will end up being detrimental to the Path because it will impede 
the person’s Heart from preserving its previously acquired serenity. 
Therefore, during this stage of the work, and as long as enlightenment has 
yet to be attained, the person must remain especially careful so as not to 
create any craving for fame, even if he becomes famous as a natural 
consequence of the strength of his achievement. 


Chapter 7. Possessing the Path 


Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


The Dao is something mysterious. It is the vitality that possesses Nature, 
the Emptiness of the Non-Image [Hz Mm #&, Xu ér Wixidng]. Following it 
or facing it, one cannot determine it. It possesses no shadow or sound; its 
nature is naturally unimaginable. It is the inexhaustible life opening which 
is called the Path. The ‘Sublime Holy Man’ [32 4#A, Zhi Shénrén] 
conquered [attained] it in Ancient Times, which is how its wonderful 
teachings have been transmitted to this day. By following his name and 
studying his logic, one can reach full attainment. A Higher Man, confident 
and sincere, with discipline and effort, emptying his Heart like the ‘Valley 
of the Spirit’ [4 4#, Gushén, “Valley Spirit’”’], shall naturally have the Dao 
in his concentration. The Dao possesses a deep strength, which can 
gradually transform the Spirit and matter. That is why he who possesses 
matter which flows in the open Path will have matter at one with the Spirit, 
and such a person is called a Spiritual Man [##A, Shénrén]. The Nature of 
his Spirit is extensive, his body is unchanging and imperishable, his matter 
is common to the Dao, and therefore he does not possess life and death. In 
an invisible state, his matter is equal to the Spirit; in a visible state, his 
Spirit [##, Shén] is equal to the Breath [H, Qi]. That is why he can cross 
water and fire without suffering any harm, stand before the Sun and light 
without casting any shadow, he can determine his life and death in 
accordance with his own will and enter and leave the impenetrable world. If 
a body made of impure matter can attain the Empty Wonder, then the 
intelligence of the Collective Spirit [spiritual wisdom] can be enriched even 
more profoundly and extensively. 


The Holy Scriptures [F-###E, Shéngshén Jing, “Scripture of Ascension to 
Spirit’] say: ‘A body at one with the Spirit is called an Authentic Body.’ 
The XA7 Shéng Jing [Scripture of Western Ascension] says: ‘He who 
possesses communion of Spirit with the body possesses longevity and 
constancy.’ Thus, on the Path of the Emptiness of Nonexistence, there are 
forces that dominate at profound and superficial levels: the profound force 
includes the transformation of the body, whereas the superficial force 
dominates only the mind. He who transforms his body is called a ‘Spiritual 
Man’, while the body of a man who only dominates his mind will still 
perish, despite his intelligence being aroused. What is the reason for that? 
‘Intelligence’ is a manifestation of the mind, and its excessive use leads to 
exhaustion. When one’s small, initial intelligence is transformed into pride 
and excessive discussion, the Spirit and the Breath will be emptied; so one 
will be lacking in the Collective Spirit to feed the light of the body and will 
therefore die early and be unlikely to complete one’s Path. The term 
‘Liberation from the Corpse’ [FF ##, Shijié], cited in the Holy Scriptures, 
refers precisely to this event. 


Therefore, Great Men save their light and hide their glow, in order to reach 
perfection. Coagulating the Spirit and valuing the Breath, they follow the 
Path without intention and unite consciousness to the Path. This is called 
‘Possessing the Path’. The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘He who follows and attains 
through the Path acquires the Path’ and ‘For what reason was the Path so 
valued in the past? Did they not say that he who searches can acquire? He 
who is guilty can be absolved!’ 


When a mountain possesses jade, its trees and its herbs never dry; when a 
man embraces the Dao, his body and form shall always remain solid. 
Through many years of devotion, physical matter can be transformed to 
resemble the Spirit. Therefore, distilling matter and penetrating the higher 
level can make one equal to the Dao, dissolving the single body into ‘ten 
thousand laws’ [“dharmas” / “myriad manifestations”, coagulating the ‘ten 
thousand laws’ in a single body, shining infinite intelligence and surpassing 
all the boundaries of physical form. Its manifestation covers both form and 
Emptiness simultaneously; its conclusion includes both creation and 
transformation at the same time. True expression has no standard — it is 
merely the Path and Virtue. 


The A7 Shéng Jing says: ‘Becoming at one with the Heaven, having a 
common Heart without knowledge; becoming at one with the Path, having a 
common body without form. Thus, the Path of Heaven will naturally be 
resplendent.’ This refers to reaching supremacy. It also says: ‘When the 
Spirit 1s not externalized, the body lasts as long as the Dao; and when the 
body matches the Dao, there are no “laws” which are not accessible. When 
hearing matches the Dao, there is no sound that cannot be heard; and when 
sight matches the Dao, there is no colour that cannot be seen.’ These are the 
causes of the opening and plenitude of the six senses. 


The common currents of the present generation possess knowledge without 
depth: they only hear about the Path of Transcendence of Forms, but are 
unable to achieve this Wonder in their own bodies. They are incapable of 
recognizing their own shortcomings, but are efficient at exposing the 
shortcomings of others. Like summer insects that do not believe in the frost 
and the snow, and like the insolent roosters that are unaware of the 
greatness of Heaven and of Earth, their ignorance is indescribable. How 
might such people be taught? 


Commentary: 


To possess the Dao is to conquer the Dao [##38, Dédao, “Attain the Dao”’]. 
The four stages of the Path are the following. First, there is searching, when 
the beginner is still looking for a school or master. Second, there is learning, 
when he identifies with a method and begins to practise meditation and to 
study Daoist theory. Third, there is knowledge, when the practitioner 
reaches the state of fixation, raises the level of his practice and begins to 
experience the Authentic Emptiness every time he meditates. He merges 
with this dimension, but separates from it upon returning to the manifest 
world. Thus each time he returns from meditation he is increasingly more 
intelligent and enlightened, but does not bring the Nonexistential Emptiness 
with him. Then, at that level, he already knows the Dao, but has not yet 
conquered the Dao. Finally, there is conquest, when no kind of separation 
remains between the practitioner and the Emptiness. At this stage, when he 
returns to the manifest world, he brings the Emptiness with him because he 
himself has already been transformed into the Dao. This step is called 
‘Possessing the Dao’, and at this stage there is no longer any possibility of 


separation: neither of the Spirit [Shén] from the Breath [Qi], nor of the 
being from the Dao. 


[...] 


To understand [the meaning of the Dao], one must first reach Nonexistential 
Emptiness, where one finds the Mystery and then contemplates the Dao. 
But only those who have the mystical experience of expanding the 
consciousness through the practice of meditation are able to reach this 
stage. 


He who contemplates the Mystery understands the Dao but, even so, when 
he returns to the manifest world he is unable to explain what he saw using 
the language of the manifest world. Therefore, the mysterious Path which 
leads to the Dao is considered an inner path, which can only be understood 
by those who have experienced it. [...] Therefore, as it is something 
mysterious, the true sense of the Dao can only be understood when one 
attains the Dao. But despite it being impossible to define, in this passage 
Master Si Ma gives some indications as to what the Dao might be, in order 
to make it easier to understand for someone who is far from attainment on 
the Path. 


[...] 


The Emptiness of the Non-Image is the Emptiness of Nonexistence: therein 
there is no nonexistence — what exists is the potential to create all existences 
and nonexistences. As potential, this Emptiness possesses all manifestations 
in a latent state, whether those manifestations are known or unknown, 
experienced or not experienced, or vivid or idealized by mankind. This is 
the state prior to thoughts, which allows the person to think or not think; 
prior to existence of action, which allows a person to remain still or in 
motion; and before sound, which allows a person to create sound or remain 
silent. In this regard, those who reach the state of Possessing the Path 
always see the origin of sound, image, words and all other manifestations of 
the world without needing to abandon words or renounce sound or image to 
do so. This happens because their body will be in the world, but their 
consciousness is in Emptiness. To reach this level, however, one must 


profoundly study the Holy Scriptures, dedicate oneself to the constant and 
disciplined practice of meditation and follow the guidance of a master. 


Following means chasing, and facing means looking head on. These 
methods are languages of the manifest world, a set of logical, mystical, 
scientific or sensorial concepts, which prove to be useless when used to try 
and understand something which is beyond the manifest world. If the Dao is 
beyond human language, it is no use trying to use human language to 
understand its meaning. That is why a Daoist master, instead of explaining 
what the Dao 1s, indicates the Path the practitioner should follow to find the 
Dao and then understand for himself its meaning. All definitions about the 
meaning of the Dao fail to define the Dao. He who uses images or sounds, 
like written or spoken words, drawings of mandalas or any other kind of 
language to explain the Dao, will not be speaking of the Dao, but of a 
representation of the Dao. The true meaning of the Dao can only be 
understood by the person who has experienced the Dao. 


Pel 


The Chinese ideogram Dao [36] has three meanings: the Path, the walker of 
the Path and the act of walking the Path. Dao, therefore, means Path, but in 
the sense of a road that requires three simultaneous elements in order to 
become real: the road, the person and the person walking on the road. The 
three meanings together suggest the idea that one can only find the Dao by 
experiencing the search for the Dao. Only by living the Dao does it come 
into existence for the person, and only when he becomes part of it can the 
person understand its meaning. 


So, Dao is the Absolute as the origin of all existences, but it is also, at the 
same time, the means to reach the Dao itself. A person, for example, is 
unable to find silence or stillness while he discusses these concepts because 
as long as he discusses them he has already lost silence and stillness. Hence, 
the true meaning of silence and stillness is only attained through the 
practice of silence and stillness, and this reasoning is also applied to the 
meaning of the Path. In order to find it, the practitioner needs to live the 
Path, in each and every gesture and moment of his life. 


[...] 


To reach Naturalness 1s to live one’s destiny with Naturalness, carrying out 
one’s tasks harmoniously and preserving the three virtues of the Dao: 
humility, simplicity and kindness. The Daoist faces routine life situations as 
opportunities to exercise the Path and, unless the disciple shows an express 
desire to do so, the Daoist master will not encourage seclusion in 
monasteries. 


He who wishes to live in a remote place just because he feels the need to 
flee from an unfavourable, mundane life, and imagines that in a monastery 
he will find complete peace and follow his Spiritual Path in stillness, should 
be aware that a monastery is also a group of people. And, however 
harmonious it may be, it will always shelter the characteristics of a human 
society, with vital requirements which need to be satisfied in order to ensure 
the survival of the monks. Therefore, there will always be the chance of the 
same disputes from which the practitioner was fleeing, over fame, power 
and wealth, emerging in himself. But this does not mean that Daoism is 
against staying in monasteries. If a monk is inclined towards a 
contemplative life, of work, meditation and study, the monastery will be the 
best place for him to follow his Spiritual Path. For Daoism, this decision 
will depend solely on his vocation. 


Daoism also has the concept of removal from the world, as at a temporary 
spiritual retreat, whether in a monastery or not, practised by the master as a 
technical stage to reach higher levels of attainment within meditation. 
However, once the work is over, he resumes his everyday life in society, 
returning to work to ensure his sustenance and transmitting the knowledge 
accumulated during the retreat to his disciples. This means that the masters 
return from these periods with an expanded consciousness, to lead a 
common life, alongside ordinary men, but now in an uncommon way 
because their gestures become more harmonious. 


[...] 


Sublime Holy Man is the name given to the Ancient Masters who reached 
the stage of conquering the Dao, and the wonderful teachings are the 
knowledge that these masters left as a legacy for mankind, repeated to this 
day by followers of the Dao. 


[...] 


‘Valley of the Spirit’ is an expression from the Dao Dé Jing which makes an 
analogy between the valley and the purified Heart: one is an open space 
between mountains, where water runs like a stream, and the other is the 
inner self of a purified person, which opens like a valley for life to flow 
through its emptiness. Trust, sincerity, discipline and effort are the 
requirements for the consistent practice of meditation, and emptying the 
Heart means unfastening the karmic ties. To achieve concrete results on the 
Spiritual Path, the practitioner needs to become the Higher Man, sincerely 
dedicated to the practice of the Path and emptying his Heart like a ‘Valley 
of the Spirit’. 


el 


During fixation, when the practitioner finds the Dao, a deep force is created 
within him which expands his consciousness and improves his physical, 
energetic and mental health. This force is manifested as increased capacity 
held by the practitioner: he approaches spiritual realization internally and 
complete harmony in all his relations with the world. 


Matter that flows on the open Path is the person’s physical body which 
flows in destiny. Through the work with alchemy [N?t, Néidan, “Internal 
Alchemy”’], matter is transmuted into Spirit, and as Spirit it begins to flow 
through life, without obstacles or impediments. Spirit is consciousness. 
Therefore, matter at one with Spirit is transmuted matter, which is no longer 
distinct from the Spirit and becomes the Spirit itself. In the ordinary human 
being, the word ‘matter’ is used to designate the physical body; and the 
word ‘Spirit’ is used to designate consciousness, as the opposite to matter. 
But in the Spiritual Man, matter and Spirit, the physical body and 
consciousness, are united. He who attains this union becomes a complete 
and authentic being, who has materialized consciousness or the matter 
which possesses consciousness. This is the Spiritual Man, the complete 
being who has united Spirit and matter and has become an example of 
Daoist spiritual realization. As he is all Spirit, or consciousness, he is given 
the name of Spiritual Man. 


[...] 


Master Si Ma says that Nature of the Spirit is extensive, unchanging, 
imperishable, common to the Dao and does not possess life or death. These 
are characteristics of the Nonexistential Emptiness, as the potential of all 
existences and nonexistences. So, if the Nature of the Spirit possesses all 
these characteristics, it is Nonexistential Emptiness itself. Emptiness is 
extensive because it embraces all existences and nonexistences. It 1s 
unchanging and imperishable, as it has no form and is incapable of being 
modified or destroyed. It is common to the Dao because it is everywhere at 
all times, of all existences and potential existences. It has no life and death 
because it has no beginning and no end: therein, life energy is permanently 
stimulated. And if the primordial consciousness is a body made of formless 
matter, common to the Dao, it is a body which does not possess matter. 


In the human being, body means physical matter, the vehicle of the soul, but 
the body of Nature is the consciousness of the Universe. [...] The body of 
Emptiness, to cover all existences and nonexistences, must be a body of 
non-form. Everything changes and perishes, except Emptiness. And the 
extensive consciousness, like a body of Emptiness, also acquires this 
characteristic and can be stated as an unchanging and imperishable body. 


[...] 


The Spiritual Man, who possesses the body of Emptiness, possesses the 
matter of non-form, common to the Dao. And he embraces all existences 
and nonexistences, in all times, places and forms, because it will be in all 
times, places and forms where the Dao is found. This state can be reached 
in life, although it is extremely difficult to reach that level, even for masters 
of high spiritual attainment. At this stage, the being transcends life and 
death and makes contact with the primordial consciousness or Nature of the 
Spirit, where he finds the never-ending flow of life energy. The never- 
ending flow is like the continuous movement of running water, in which 
one cannot define the point at which one water particle ends and another 
begins its movement. [...] This is the idea of the nonexistence of life and 
death in the Spiritual Man, symbolizing the nonexistence of beginning and 
end, in all existences. [...] [The Spiritual Man] embodies the unlimited 
powers of the Dao when at one with the primordial consciousness. 


[...] 


A body at one with the Spirit signifies the body which possesses 
consciousness. Longevity refers to a long and healthy life for the physical 
body, and constancy refers to immortality of the Spirit. He who has 
disciplined devotion to the practice of a correct meditation method can 
achieve two results, which may or may not be simultaneous: longevity of 
the physical body, and immortality of the Spirit. These two concepts, 
although considered distinct by Daoism, tend to be confused by mystics. 
Longevity means physically living for a very long time, in a fit state of 
health, and immortality means the total union of Spirit and matter. 


He who unites Spirit and matter, even if he is unable to maintain this state 
outside meditation, becomes healthier, and this condition provides his 
physical body with longevity. Therefore, by means of the Path, it is possible 
to achieve longevity, but this is one consequence of disciplined practice, 
which may or may not be experienced by the follower of the Dao. For this 
condition to hold true, genetic matters also come into play. People from 
long-living families tend to die older, without needing to make any effort in 
this regard. But these are the minority, and it is not this kind of longevity 
that the text is referring to. As regards immortality, the practitioner will 
only be able to reach this stage of spiritual development if he works with 
continued and progressive dedication with alchemy. At this stage, his 
consciousness will no longer be subject to the limitations of life and death 
and shall reach the predicate of being in all beings, in all times and places, 
integrated into all existences and nonexistences. This condition is called the 
infinitude of life and of the Spirit: life, as energy, and Spirit, as 
consciousness. At this point, the being flows in infinitude and leaves the 
Cycle of Transmigration, but still needs to continue the process of gradual 
and infinite spiritual growth, until attaining Consecration. 


[...] 


The common currents of the present generation are the usual trains of 
thought of the eighth century, when Master S1 Ma wrote this text; the Path 
of Transcendence of Forms is the Daoist Spiritual Path, which leads the 


practitioner to the Dao, where there are no forms; and the Wonder is the 
transmutation of the physical body into the spiritual body. 


There are some mystical schools that promise spiritual attainment, but in 
order to reach such attainment they recommend complicated practices 
which involve the strenuous assimilation of studies which are difficult to 
understand. These are teachings which have no effective application on the 
Path, but tie the practitioners to the form, cultivating attachment to 
superficial knowledge. 


a 


Summer insects are those that are born and then die in the space of one 
summer; insolent roosters are those that sing very loud, but are unable to 
get off the ground; and ignorance refers to lack of wisdom. The passage 
compares ignorant people to summer insects and insolent roosters. To act 
like an insect means not to believe that the spiritual force has the power to 
lead someone to transcendence of the cycle of life and death — in the same 
way that the insect would not believe it if someone could tell it that frost 
and snow exist. Acting like the rooster means making a fuss about one’s 
knowledge, but showing inconsistency in the matters on which one claims 
to be an expert — like the rooster, who sings loud and opens his wings to fly, 
but fails to leave the ground. These are examples of people who are unable 
to practise what they preach. The lack of knowledge they show is so 
profound that Master St Ma considers the situation indescribable and sees 
people of this level as incapable of learning about the Path. 


Afterword 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting: 


He who wishes to attain the Path and reach the Truth must first eliminate all 
attitudes of perversion and falseness. In order for there to be no interference 
in the mind, he must be entirely cut off from external activities and then, sat 
in an upright position, inwardly contemplate the ‘sense of rectitude’. Each 
thought that emerges should be swiftly eliminated, and each thought that 
rises should be immediately controlled, ensuring that one becomes still. 
Next, despite the lack of desire and attachment, any chaotic thoughts and 


reveries must be entirely eliminated, with dedicated practice both day and 
night, without being distracted at any time, quietening only the restless 
mind, without quietening the enlightened mind, closing only the vague 
mind, without closing the existential mind, not resting on any manifestation 
and allowing the consciousness to remain ever present. This method is 
mysterious and wonderful, with extremely profound benefits and 
advantages. Therefore, without constant correspondence with the Dao and 
the indivisible mind, it is unlikely that the practitioner will have a solid 
trust. Practitioners, despite studying the Text, still need to distinguish and 
know the Truth and the sham. What is the reason for that? It is the mind 
disfigured by colour and sound, the illusion that results from perversion and 
ambition, the nature that results from differentiating between ‘I’ and 
‘others’ and the profound disease of self-enchantment. Thus, the Heart is 
separated from the Path and so it is difficult to achieve clear understanding. 


He who has it in mind to return to the Sublime Path must create a profound 
trust and reverence, first by receiving the three precepts, walking and 
attaining in accordance with them, and reaching the end as at the start; only 
thus will it be possible to acquire the Authentic Path. The three precepts 
are: first, ‘Breaking the Ties’; second, ‘Eliminating Desires’; and third, 
‘Calming the Mind’. He who practises with discipline, even if he does not 
have in mind the search for the Path, will find that the Path, by itself, will 
approach him. As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘When man can empty his Heart 
and act without intention, without desiring a Path, the Path, by itself, 
returns.’ Through these words one can perceive then that the ‘Method of 
Simplification’ is truly noble and trustworthy. However, the restlessness and 
competitiveness of the human mind has a long and solid origin; therefore, 
erasing the mind and following the precept in practice is extremely difficult: 
now practising without result, now conquering and losing, struggling 
between progress and regress, sweating all over and only with a smooth and 
long persistence can one master the practice. Apprentices should not 
abandon the entire life attainment due to the temporary difficulty of 
retreating, after conquering ‘brief stillness’. When sitting, walking, stopping 
and lying down, in noisy places and where there are activities, one should 
always create a sense of stillness. With or without activity, one should 
always remain without intention. In silence or in tumult, the will should be 
one and the same. 


If the mind is controlled by excessive haste, the haste will be transformed 
into diseases: bouts of madness, obsession and irritation are the symptoms. 
If the mind 1s still, then one should leave it free, in its natural state. 
Apprentices must find a balance between relaxation and control, keeping 
their mind constantly adjusted, having control without attachment and 
remaining free without distraction. Finding oneself in the midst of agitation 
without any hatred and participating in activity without any irritation — this 
is called Authentic Fixation [B3€, Zhén Ding, “True Samadhi’’]. However, 
participating in activity without any irritation does not mean increasing the 
activity, and finding oneself in the midst of agitation without any hatred 
does not mean surrendering oneself to agitation. One should consider ‘non- 
activity’ as the true fixation and ‘activity’ as its external reflection, inspired 
by the action of a reflecting pool, which reveals the form, in accordance 
with the beings. 


Kindness, ability and practicality can lead to fixation; however, the rapid or 
slow arousal of intelligence does not depend on man. Therefore, during the 
period of fixation one should not anxiously crave for intelligence because 
the anxiety will injure the fixation, and injured fixation does not create 
intelligence. By possessing fixation and not craving for intelligence, 
intelligence is born of its own accord and this is Authentic Intelligence [2 
= Zhen Hui, “True Wisdom” ]. 


[...] 


Thoughts within fixation can create countless feelings, which in turn attract 
countless perversions and obscure entities, which are revealed and approach 
the mind of the apprentice often in the form of ‘Immortals’ or ‘Patriarchs’. 
Their characteristics are divine, strange, incomprehensible and dreaded. 


Only through fixation of the mind, possessing a space with no cover above 
and an opening with no base below, constantly eliminating the 
‘undertakings’ of the past and avoiding new ‘undertakings’, without ties 
and without limitations, is it possible to completely free oneself from the 
Net of the Mundane. In such a manner, after the long Path, one will 
naturally reach the Dao. 


A man who reaches the Dao possesses ‘Five Instances of the Mind’ and 
‘Seven Stages of the Body’. The ‘Five Instances of the Mind’ are: (1) more 
movement and less stillness; (2) half movement and half stillness; (3) more 
stillness and less movement; (4) stillness when not in activity and 
movement when in activity; and (5) mind at one with the Dao — despite 
activity, the mind remains in stillness. When the man reaches the fifth stage, 
his mind encounters the Principle of Peace and Happiness, eliminating guilt 
and impurities and no longer having any worries. 


The ‘Seven Stages of the Body’ are: (1) movement flows together with 
time, and in the expression harmony is revealed; (2) chronic diseases are 
dissolved, and body and mind become subtle; (3) strains are restored, the 
Principle is reconquered and vitality is recovered; (4) the man reaches one- 
thousand-year longevity and is called an Immortal Man [{ll] A, Xidnrén]; (5) 
his matter [body] is transformed into Breath [Qi], and he is called an 
Authentic Man [2 A, Zhénrén, “Perfected Person’’]; (6) his Breath is 
transformed into Spirit, and he is called a Spiritual Man; and (7) his Spirit is 
transformed and united to the Dao, and he is called a Sublime Man [2 A, 
Lhirén|. 


[...] 


The power of the consciousness will shine brighter and brighter, as each 
stage is reached, but only upon Conquering the Dao [Attaining the Dao] 
will intelligence reach perfection. 


Commentary: 


To attain the Path means to achieve Consecration, and to reach the Truth is 
to acquire complete lucidity. Perversion refers to all excesses, and falseness 
is hypocrisy. 


The concept of truth used in this passage refers to the Truth contemplated 
by one who has attained enlightenment. The consciousness of the ordinary 
human being is at the dual level, which is why he sees the world as “the 
other’, which is nothing more than the reflection of his ego, and he 
considers yin and yang as exclusive opposites. [...] But for the person who 
has consciousness at a level of oneness, truth is the complete understanding 


of the manifestations and non-manifestations of reality. The enlightened 
man sees the world in a comprehensive manner because he reconciles yin 
and yang as complementary opposites, which are not exclusive, simply 
because they do not exist apart. 


[...] 


He who follows the Path correctly acts towards uniting the practices of the 
spiritual and mundane lives. Over the course of time, such a person will 
benefit from the wisdom of Daoist masters because he assimilates the 
teachings step by step, to the same extent to which he applies the precepts 
of the Dao in all his relations with the world. This means that to attain 
enlightenment it is not enough to have theoretical knowledge of Daoist 
philosophy, or of the mystic and religious principles of the Dao. One must 
also live the Dao, while learning about the Dao: performing devotional 
practices and meditation, and applying in everyday life the precepts of the 
Dao. He who fails to unite his spiritual life and mundane life fails to expand 
his consciousness and to enlighten the Heart. 


[...] 


Still thought is the thought that abandons the mind, and thoughts that 
emerge and rise during meditation are those that arise in a spontaneous and 
disorderly fashion, generating uprisings and bringing indiscipline — factors 
which, once settled, will hinder the continuation of the practice. These are 
thoughts that the practitioner should eliminate or control immediately, when 
they become more resistant. 


Eliminating and controlling thought is the opposite to feeding them. 
Eliminating and controlling is using the Breath to neutralize the uprisings in 
the mind, and feeding is giving free rein for thoughts to continue, whether 
assimilating them in an affable form, or sharply rejecting them. In the 
former situation, the person allows himself to be carried by chimeras and, in 
the latter, he fights the thought, telling it: ‘Go away, don’t come near, 
because I don’t want to talk with you.’ In both situations, he departs from 
the state of meditation to ‘converse’ with his thoughts: it may be a pleasant 
conversation, based on fantasies, or a controversial dispute of forces. He 
who talks with himself during meditation is not actually meditating — even 


if he remains outwardly silent and sat in the lotus position. Therefore, any 
thought that emerges or arises during the practice must be quickly 
eliminated and controlled so as not to remove the practitioner from 
meditation. Quickly, however, does not mean suddenly. The thought must 
be cut off, but without sharpness so as not to lead to distraction or revolt in 
the mind. In this situation, the practitioner becomes aware of the thought 
and immediately ignores it, quickly turning his attention back to the 
breathing, which has the power of controlling the mind. With this gesture, 
the thought loses its force, is interrupted and dissolves on its own. This is 
what is meant by making the thought still. 


[...] 


After eliminating the desires and attachments, which impede the 
practitioner from reaching fixation, it is also necessary to eliminate all 
chaotic thoughts, which arise successively and ceaselessly in the mind, and 
all reveries, which are wanderings of the imagination. [...] Even the 
obsessive desire to achieve fixation needs to be eliminated from the mind 
because any obsession will prevent integration of the Breath with the Spirit, 
the factor which transforms the chaotic mind into Pure Consciousness. 


[...] 


Practising with dedication day and night, without distraction at any time, 
means maintaining the consciousness focused on the energy without 
interruption, both within and without meditation. This means practising 
meditation every day and remaining in a meditative state when not 
meditating. Meditative state 1s the constant recollection of the need for 
union between consciousness [Spirit] and energy [Q7], or yin and yang, 
when contemplating manifestations of the world. [...] Sometimes the person 
will be more relaxed and concentrated on the fusion; at other times he will 
need to pay more attention to the external manifestation and his 
concentration on the fusion will be milder. 


[ea] 


In order to progress in the practice, he must also quieten the restless mind, 
without quietening the enlightened mind, and close the vague mind, without 


closing the existential mind. This means removing agitation from the mind, 
without removing lucidity of the consciousness, and distancing oneself 
from the scattered mind which is unable to concentrate, without distancing 
oneself from the recognition and comprehension of the reality of the world. 
Meditation is a state at which one arrives in a subtle manner... 


[...] 


He who practises the three precepts cited by Master S1 Ma in a disciplined 
manner acquires the Path, even if he does not have this objective in mind. 
[...] Thus, even if one does not have in mind the obsessive idea of reaching 
the Dao, the Dao, by its own accord, will approach the practitioner. One 
must lead one’s life in a simple manner, based on reality, and learn, 
throughout the course of existence, to walk in accordance with the laws of 
the Dao. He who reaches this stage becomes capable of conducting all 
situations in his life in an authentic and natural manner. But to reach this 
state, one must not harbour within any cravings for this encounter. Cravings 
are felt by the ego, which is intentional — and if there is any interference by 
the ego, the exercise of Naturalness will be hindered. 


[...] 


Anyone who practises the Method of Simplification is someone who 
empties his Heart, acts without intention and lets go of desires, including 
the craving to attain the Dao. To such a person, the Dao will return. [...] The 
Path that returns is the Dao, reached by the practitioner when he reaches 
attainment and therein finds his origin, Emptiness itself. In this state, all of 
the practitioner’s actions start to be non-intentional actions and, even if he 
does not cultivate the fixed idea of reaching the Dao, due to his Heart being 
in the state of Emptiness, the Dao, which is Emptiness itself, will return of 
its own accord to inhabit his Heart. 


| 


The passage talks about diseases caused by excessive concentration of the 
mind and of the still mind, which 1s left free, in its natural state. Balance 
between relaxation and control is the equidistant measure between 
concentration and contemplation, which needs to be adjusted all the time in 


the mind. Excessive concentration is too much force put into concentration 
by the practitioner, when he is in a hurry to enter meditation. And the still 
and free mind, in the natural state, is the mind when immobile and relaxed, 
transfixed on peace. 


In meditation, the practitioner tries to unite two opposite and 
complementary elements: contemplation, which is yin and corresponds to 
the relaxation of the mind, and concentration, which is yang and 
corresponds to control of the mind. He works simultaneously with both 
elements, and after some time he is able to reach Authentic Fixation [True 
Samadhi]. Then he begins a new phase on the Path: he now transfixes on 
peace every time he meditates. Something which 1s fixed is something 
which does not move, so fixed consciousness means the stable mind during 
meditation, which is taken into everyday life when the practitioner leaves 
meditation. The Spiritual Path, therefore, is consolidated during the 
practice, but is expressed in everyday life. 


As he becomes capable of applying in his daily activities the consciousness 
of Authentic Fixation, the person starts to employ in his relations with the 
world, and in a non-intentional manner, the same precept he uses in spiritual 
practice. This is the state of balance. Whether in stillness or activity, the 
person works with concentration and contemplation at the same time, with 
relaxation and control, and with domain and distraction. During the 
practice, the balance is translated into managing to simultaneously 
concentrate on the breathing and contemplate the air which enters and 
leaves the body — without exceeding the concentration, so as not to cause 
diseases, or the contemplation, so as not to cause distraction. Outside the 
practice, the process consists of the constant search for adjustment between 
mastering the mind and spontaneous movements, which will be reflected in 
the authenticity and correct adequacy to the world of each of the 
practitioner’s words, actions and feelings. 


Excessive concentration during the practice of meditation can generate 
diseases because meditation works in the practitioner’s body on that which 
Chinese medicine technically calls ‘raising the fire’. Fire is the degree of 
concentration that the beginner learns to regulate, through trial and error: 
the apprentice constantly changes his level of concentration until finding 


the correct degree. This is the constant adjustment that the mind should seek 
at the start of the practice. The natural result of this concentration is 
increased inner heat which is directed at the upper part of the body, as 
happens with all heat, which tends to rise, contrary to cold, which tends to 
drop. So, when beginning the practice and concentrating in a moderate 
fashion, the person will be promoting a beneficial and natural warming of 
his energy, which will also be assimilated naturally by his physical body 
and mind. But if the concentration is excessive, with too much force in the 
Breath, the result will be energetic overheating, which surpasses the 
threshold of that organism and harms the practitioner’s physical and psychic 
systems. This will cause diseases called ‘high fire’ [XHE, Hudwang] in 
Chinese medicine. 


In the physical body, this state is characterized by a contracted diaphragm, 
which heats the pulmonary region and creates disturbances in all the organs 
and tissues that are within and above the thoracic cavity, like the heart, 
lungs, ears, eyes, nose and brain. And in the psychic system, this state is 
characterized by the mental disorder of the practitioner, now transformed 
into an explosive and temperamental person, who is emotionally 
uncontrolled. It is as if the practitioner has become capable of suddenly 
being possessed by an uncontrollable rage, by an attack of frequent crying, 
or by obsessive thoughts and fixed ideas, to which he becomes prisoner 
without knowing the origin. That is why the concentration cannot be 
excessive. When preparing to meditate, the practitioner first sits with the 
correct posture, closes his eyes and relaxes the physical body and mind. 
Next, he seeks the air that leaves his physical body and spends a few 
minutes counting the exhalation from | to 10. He then starts to focus the 
mind on his breathing, but without straying from the state of relaxation 
which he 1s in. Only when he takes this state to the concentration does he 
finally begin the phase of contemplating the breathing. These steps cannot 
be followed with the excessive haste of someone who becomes anxious, 
because anxiety prevents the person from entering in meditation. Thus he 
gets more and more anxious and hasty, and applies more force to the 
concentration to extinguish the anxiety. This leads to the creation of a 
vicious circle which generates growing internal tension and greater and 
greater distance from the state of relaxation. And this leads the practitioner 
further and further away from completing his process. This is the meaning 


of excessive concentration or haste, which generates physical and mental 
diseases. If the practitioner is not very disciplined, he will probably not 
suffer very serious consequences, but if he is disciplined and feeds this 
internal tension systematically, then he will contract diseases because his 
organism will not bear such pressure. 


When someone is in a state of relaxation, but is not concentrating, then he 
might be sleeping or daydreaming, and when someone is concentrated, but 
is unable to relax, then he is tense and tight. The key to the Purification of 
the Heart Method, therefore, is the practitioner mastering his mind: staying 
concentrated, but relaxed, and contemplative, but alert. This behaviour also 
applies to everyday life, and one example is the situation where two people 
are having a conversation. The polite and friendly way for a practitioner to 
talk with someone is to remain both attentive and relaxed at the same time, 
concentrating on what the other person says to understand the meaning of 
his messages, but without excessive attention directed at the details of his 
gestures and words, which are only complementary to his speech. And 
being contemplative to the right extent in relation to the circumstances to 
avoid attachments to the form, without however allowing himself to be 
distracted, which hinders the understanding of the matter being discussed. 
Acting in such a way is finding the balance between relaxation and control. 
He who 1s able to act with this moderation can be amidst agitation and 
participate in all activities without allowing hatred and irritation to settle in 
his Heart. This means being able to hear pleasant or unpleasant words, and 
be the object of fair or unfair acts, but nevertheless not feeling shaken 
inside, precisely because he has taken into his routine the level of stillness 
of Authentic Fixation. 


Ea] 


Non-activity refers to meditation, and activity means everyday tasks. The 
reflecting pool is the mirror itself, which does not create images but only 
reflects them as they are. He who reaches Authentic Fixation is able to 
participate in the activity and be amidst agitation without allowing irritation 
or hatred to settle in his Heart. 


[...] 


Intelligence is lucidity or enlightenment, and Authentic Intelligence [True 
Wisdom] is Naturalness. [...] He who follows the Path and practises 
meditation with discipline reaches the state of fixation in the practice and 
becomes ready to arouse the enlightenment in his consciousness. [...] 
Attaining enlightenment, however, has no set time to arise in the 
consciousness of someone who has reached fixation because the spiritual 
force that brings this arousal is powerful and uncontrollable. [...] The 
phenomenon occurs during meditation, directly in his consciousness, and he 
has no knowledge as to when or how it will occur. [...] One must remain 
serene and allow the process to happen on its own, within Naturalness, in its 
own time of arousal. Therefore, without desiring intelligence, it is born of 
its own accord and naturally blossoms in the practitioner’s interior. 


ec] 


Thoughts within fixation are the thoughts that are directed at meditation 
even before beginning the practice, and are later transformed into feelings 
that attract manifestations within the state of fixation. 


During fixation, the practitioner no longer feels as body and mind and starts 
to exist as a consciousness, the degree of purity of which will be as high as 
his state of fixation is deep. Thus, in fixation of a very high level of purity, 
only the Spirit and the Breath of the Anterior Heaven [Jt3A, Yudngi, 
“Primordial Energy’’] have the conditions of purity required to penetrate the 
consciousness into which the practitioner has transformed. This means that 
no force can pass this limit and penetrate his mind — indeed, his mind will 
have ceased to exist, at least temporarily. In such a state, at the level of 
Daoist alchemy, the entries of the Spirit and of the Breath of the Anterior 
Heaven occur as authentic and distinct phenomena: both are natural steps of 
progress, on the Path to Immortality. 


But as well as these two authentic phenomena, another unauthentic effect 
may occur in this state, arising as a disorder within meditation and leading 
the practitioner to having visions which take on infinite forms. These are 
the perversions and obscure entities, which may appear as Immortals or 
Patriarchs. [...] The visions may be pleasant or unpleasant, but they will all 
be perversions and obscure entities, which appear as the consequence of 
images which the mind had projected before beginning meditation. [...] 


These are no more than projections in his psyche — projections of his 
imagination, of his fears and fantasies, of the situations of unresolved 
conflicts, of the grandiose expectations of his ego and several other 
imbalances. 


[...] 


When these perversions and obscure entities arise before the practitioner, 
they may assume divine, strange, incomprehensible or dreaded forms and 
physical appearances. As they are projections of the mind, the 
manifestations may appear one moment as figures of kindness and lucidity 
and the next as demonic beings. But under any circumstances, the 
practitioner needs to leave fixation to visualize forms. At this moment, then, 
in order to reverse the process and return to the state of fixation, he should 
ignore that vision and increase his concentration on the Breath. Thus, he 
avoids bringing perversion into fixation, even if disguised as the image of a 
divinity. Even if he supposes that he is faced with an authentic 
phenomenon, with a true divinity, then he should still ignore it because a 
Divine Being possesses no ego and will not be ‘offended’ if the practitioner 
does not revere him. Nor will he refrain from showing himself again at 
another time due to this reason. 


[...] 


‘Five Instances of the Mind’ and ‘Seven Stages of the Body’ are 
expressions of Daoist alchemy which represent the results of the mental and 
physical transformation acquired by someone who attains full spiritual 
realization. The Five Instances of the Mind are the five stages which refer 
to the transformation of the consciousness, and the Seven Stages of the 
Body are the seven steps which refer to the physical and energetic 
transformation of the alchemist. At the level of the mind the results involve 
a modification in the consciousness which signifies the transformation of 
the temperament and mental behaviour. And at a physical level the results 
involve modification which takes place in the physical body itself and 
signifies the transformation of energy, of cell constitution, of the organs, of 
fluids and of the whole material body. From this point onwards, the text 
explains the route taken by the practitioner of Daoist meditation when he 


makes the Vow to follow the Dao, which steps he will reach and the results 
he will encounter as he advances on the Path. 


[...] 


This passage talks about the seven stages of transformation of the 
practitioner’s physical and energetic bodies. The majority of meditation 
schools do not include the achievement of the Seven Stages of the Body in 
their techniques because they tend to emphasize, in their teachings, only the 
transformation of the consciousness towards enlightenment. But Daoist 
schools of meditation adopt in their methods and teach their disciples the 
concept that the body needs to accompany the mind, because working on 
both mind and body the practitioner works on his own integration. He 
gradually unites his yang side — the Five Instances of the Mind — and his yin 
side — the Seven Stages of the Body. The Seven Stages of the Body are 
more easily revealed outwardly by the practitioner than the Five Instances 
of the Mind. A discreet person, if he wants to hide his mental and emotional 
activities, can use all sorts of artifices to do so, but he will rarely be able to 
hide the results which are shown in his physical and energetic bodies. 


[esse | 

Consciousness which shines is the consciousness which expands in line 
with the progress in the practice, and shines the lucidity attained out to the 
world. Conquering the Dao is reaching the fifth instance of the mind and 


the seventh stage of the body. Perfection of intelligence means the 
consciousness that has merged with the Dao. 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion 
(Kha, Tianyinzi) 
Translated by Louis Komjathy 


The following was extracted from Louis Komyathy’s Handbooks for 
Daoist Practice. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Tianyinzi K&-¥ (Book of Master Celestial Seclusion; DZ 1026; also 
DZ 1017, 2.4a-6b) is a Tang-dynasty (618-907) manual on observation and 
realizing the Dao. It provides a model for Daoist practice accessible enough 
that it continues to be used to this day by Qigong 2A. J] (Qi Exercise) 
practitioners. 


This text is part of a group of Tang-dynasty works on the Daoist meditation 
practice of observation (guan #t) and realizing the Dao (dedao {#1). In 
addition to the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion, these include the 
following: Neiguan jing WL (Scripture on Inner Observation; DZ 641; 
trl. Kohn 1989), Zuowang lun 44 kif (Discourse on Sitting-in- 
Forgetfulness; DZ 1036; trl. Kohn 1987b; Cleary 2000), Dingguan jing iE 
®14% (Scripture on Concentration and Observation; DZ 400; trl. Kohn 
1987b), and Cunshen lianqi ming £¥ 4432.4 (Inscription on Preserving 
Spirit and Refining Qi; DZ 834; trl. Kohn 1987b). These meditation 
manuals also relate to other Tang dynasty works that could be labeled 
“Clarity-and-Stillness literature.” The Clarity-and-Stillness family of texts 
include the Qingjing xinjing Wa i#-t»# (Heart Scripture on Clarity and 
Stillness; DZ 1169), Oingjing jing j4ii## (Scripture on Clarity and 
Stillness; DZ 620; trl. Wong 1992; Kohn 1993), Wuchu jing Filet #8 
(Scripture on the Five Pantries; DZ 763), Liaoxin jing J -t»€ (Scripture on 
Realizing the Heart-Mind; DZ 643), Xuwu bengi jing Jit #& AS HAE 
(Scripture on the Origin and Arisal of Emptiness and Non-being; DZ 1438), 
and Xuanzhu xinjing zhu &% F-L» Hi7E (Annotations to the Mysterious Pearl 
and Mind Mirror; DZ 574,575). Of these, the Scripture on Clarity and 
Stillness is the most well-known and influential.! 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion is an anonymous eighth-century 
work that contains a preface attributed to Sima Chengzhen =] a7 #8 (zi 
Ziwei Jt [Youthful Tenuity]; hao Zhenyi H— [Perfect Unity]; 647-735), 


the twelfth patriarch of Shangging _/} (Highest Clarity) and author of the 
well-known Zuowang lun 44 54 (Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness; 
DZ 1036). According to Sima Chengzhen’s preface, he received teachings 
from a certain Tianyinzi Kia (Master Celestial Seclusion), sometimes 
translated as Master of Heavenly Seclusion, about whom he had no 
biographical information. He then edited the text so that it could be 


disseminated. 


Another possibility is that Sima Chengzhen adopted the persona of Master 
Celestial Seclusion as a poetic device. Historically speaking, personal 
information on Sima Chengzhen is somewhat scant. He was born in Henan 
in 647. After receiving a standard literati education intended to lead to 
official service, Sima Chengzhen abandoned the pursuit in 668. At the age 
of twenty-one, he turned to the Dao and began Daoist training on Songshan 
fj LL] (Mount Song) under Pan Shizheng }$Fif IE (Tixuan #2 % [Embodying 
the Mysterious]; 585-682), eleventh Highest Clarity patriarch. Following 
the death of Pan, Sima succeeded him as twelfth patriarch of the Highest 
Clarity tradition in 684, at the age of thirty-seven. He eventually settled on 
Mount Tiantai KG (Zhejiang), where he established the Tongbo guan Hii #H 
il (Cypress Monastery) under imperial patronage. Over the years he gained 
more and more access to and influence on the imperial household. This 
occurred at the courts of Emperor Ruizong #4 (r. 710-713) and Emperor 
Xuanzong & Ax (r. 713-756), with his first recorded audience occurring in 
711 and increasing in frequency between the years of 721 and 730. In 724, 
Xu an zo ng ha d a monastery, named Yangtai guan by = # (Monastery of 
the Bright Terrace), built for him on Mount Wangwu #8 (Shanxi), Sima 
Chengzhen died there in 735. 


Sima Chengzhen wrote or edited fifteen works, of which nine are still 
extant. According to Livia Kohn (1987b, 21-22), the extant works can be 
divided into four groups: (1) Geographical descriptions; (2) Works on 
charms or tokens; (3) Techniques on bodily immortality; and (4) Mystical 
texts. In the present discussion, the third and fourth categories are especially 
relevant. The third category, techniques for bodily immortality, consists of 
the Xiusheng yanggqi jue 1E.#£Aix (Instructions on Cultivating Vitality 
and Nourishing Qi; DZ 277) and its variant edition entitled Fugijingyi lun 

AAR A227 #8 (Discourse on the Essential Meaning of Ingesting Qi; 


Yunji gigian 224% -C&, DZ 1032, 57). Sima Chengzhen’s texts emphasizing 
mystical praxis include the following: Taishang shengxuan huming 
miaojing song K LF | tit KD | BZ A (Commentary on the Taishang 
shengxuan huming miaojing [DZ 19]; DZ 312), Daoti lun 18 #8im 
(Discourse on the Embodiment of the Dao; DZ 1035), and Zuowang lun A 
‘sam (Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness; DZ 1036). The Book of Master 
Celestial Seclusion also falls within this category. 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion may, in turn, be understood as a 
Tang-dynasty Highest Clarity Daoist text. The Highest Clarity tradition 
began in the 360s when members of the aristocratic Xu if family, Xu Mai 
78 (b. 301), Xu Mi ask (303-373) and his son Xu Hui whl) (341- 
ca.370), hired the spirit medium Yang Xi #j#% (330-3867) to establish 
contact with Xu Mi’s wife Tao Kedou [MJ HJ 2+. Through a series of 
revelations from underworld rulers, divine officers, denizens of Huayang 
dong #£| il] (Grotto of Brilliant Yang), and former leaders of the Celestial 
Masters, Yang Xi described the organization and population of the subtle 
realms of the cosmos, particularly the heaven of Shangging +3 (Highest 
Clarity). These various celestial communications included specific methods 
for spirit travel and ecstatic excursions, visualizations, and alchemical 
concoctions. A wide variety of texts are important for understanding the 
religious world of Highest Clarity, two of the most important being the 
Dadong zhenjing Kili] 5-4X(Perfect Scripture of the Great Grotto; DZ 6) 
and the Huangting jing 324 & (Scripture on the Yellow Court; DZ 331; 
332; trl. Huang 1990). Thus, the early Highest Clarity tradition emphasized 
ecstatic astral travel and visualization of corporeal spirits. 


By the seventh and eighth centuries, Highest Clarity became infused with 
Buddhist concerns and soteriological methods. In particular, in texts such as 
the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion and Discourse on Sitting-in- 
Forgetfulness we find an emphasis on the practice of “observation” (guan 
i), a Daoist adaptation and modification of Buddhist insight meditation 
(vipasyana). Buddhist meditation practice is conventionally divided into 
samatha (Chn.: zhi IE) and vipasyana (Pali: vipassana; Chn.: guan #1). The 
samatha-vipasyana system became central in the Chinese Tiantai KG 
Buddhist system, especially as expressed in Zhiyi’s #4 #4 (538-597) Mohe 
zhiguan BE i 1Ei(Great Calming and Contemplation; see Donner and 


Stevenson 1993). Samatha is usually described in terms of cessation, 
tranquility, and concentration, while vipasyana relates to insight, especially 
insight into the impermanence of all phenomena, including own-being. 
Samatha involves stilling and calming excess intellectual and emotional 
activity, often through breath-control techniques (pranayama). Vipasyana 1s 
transpersonal in orientation, in the sense that its ultimate goal is liberation 
(nirvana) from the endless cycle of rebirth (samsara). Insight meditation 
involves awareness and mindfulness concerning various psycho- 
physiological phenomena (body, feelings/sensations, mind, and 
moral/intellectual subjects). Under such Buddhist influences, earlier 
Highest Clarity visualization (cun 47) techniques became transformed 
during the Tang dynasty. In this context, “visualization” appears no longer 
to involve visualizing interior body gods, as in the Scripture on the Yellow 
Court; rather, visualization herein emphasizes completely beholding spirit 
in the more subtle sense of consciousness or “divinity.” Thus, the Book of 
Master Celestial Seclusion explains, “Visualization means gathering the 
heart-mind (shouxin Ct») and recovering innate nature (fuxing (2 VE)” 
(2a). That is, rather than meaning “visualizing internal spirits,” cunshen 4¥ 
4H! here suggests gaining insight into the nature and potentiality of spirit. 
Consciousness becomes more expanded or cosmic in nature. 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion provides detailed instructions on 
Daoist meditation practice and mystical realization. Like its companion 
text, the Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness, the Book of Master Celestial 
Seclusion envisions such an endeavor as involving progressive stages and 
gradual attainment. The text consists of eight sections. 


. Spirit Immortality (shenxian #41) 

. Simplicity (yijian Hf) 

. Gates of Gradual Progress (jianmen iF)? 
. Purification and Abstention (zhaijie #4 7X) 
. Seclusion (anchu J) 

. Visualization (cunxiang 4746) 

. Sitting-in-Forgetfulness (zuowang 44% 

. Spirit Liberation (shenjie ##/f#) 


ONIN NABWN 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion, in turn, speaks of “Five Gates” 
(wumen 1"), including purification and abstention, seclusion, 
visualization, sitting-in-forgetfulness, and spirit liberation. The latter is the 
culmination of this training regimen. 


This map of spiritual realization differs in certain respects from the 
Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness, wherein Sima Chengzhen identifies 
the following seven-stage process: 


. Reverence and Trust (jingxin *i fA) 

. Interrupting Karma (duanyuan lit2%) 

. Gathering the Heart-mind (shouxin Wty) 
. Detachment from Affair s (jianshi fiji 5) 
. Perfect Observation (zhenguan 

. Intense Concentration (taiding 45 3€) 

. Realizing the Dao (dedao /#i4) 
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Many of these terms are, nonetheless, utilized in the Book of Master 
Celestial Seclusion. In addition, “realizing the Dao” parallels “spirit 
liberation.” There is a movement from limited human being, with its 
various layers of habituation and dissipation, to a more all-encompassing 
and expansive immersion in the Dao. Through such attunement and 
alignment, one merges with the Dao, and in the process becomes an 
embodiment of the Dao. 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion speaks of the Five Gates mentioned 
above in terms of types of liberation (jie f#). Purification and abstention 
relate to liberation through trust (xinjie {a ff). Seclusion relates to liberation 
through withdrawal (/anjie [yd f#:). Visualization relates to liberation through 
insight (huijie ff), also rendered as wisdom. Sitting-in-forgetfulness 
relates to liberation through absorption (dingjie 3€ f#), also rendered as 
concentration or stability. Finally, spirit liberation (shenjie 4#' ff) is 
accomplished when spirit pervades every aspect of being and reality in its 
totality. These various levels of realization may, in turn, be understood as 
conditions of the heart-mind (xin -L»), which is also considered the abode of 
spirit (shen ##). 


At the beginning of Daoist practice, the aspiring adept is filled with 
emotional and intellectual turmoil. One abides in a condition of almost 
complete habituation; this is the agitated heart-mind (dongxin ®))-t)). 
Turbidity (zhuo #4) is extreme, while clarity (ging /#) is minimal. Agitation 
(dong #J}) is extreme, while stillness (jing ji#) is minimal. In this condition, 
the adept must place his or her trust in the Dao, while gradually lessening 
desires and embracing simplicity. One in turn withdraws deeper into the 
self, engaging in more intense inward training and internal cultivation. Here 
the commitment centers on the internal (nei J) over the external (wai 4b). 
Turbidity begins to become replaced by clarity, agitation by stillness. As 
practice-realization deepens, one begins to gain insight into the nature of 
existence and the more subtle layers of the body-self. Here clarity and 
stillness become more constant than turbidity and agitation. The 
transformation of habituated, ordinary modes of being to more refined 
patterns of interaction receives a stable foundation. The Daoist adept then 
engages in more all-encompassing “forgetfulness” (wang %5), forgetting 
personality, familial and societal expectations and obligations, as well as 
other forms of limited and limiting consciousness. At this stage, clarity and 
stillness become one’s daily sustenance, one’s constant ontological 
condition. This is the state of concentration or absorption (ding 7E). One 
abides in a condition of almost complete realization (liaoda J 7) and 
awakening (wu 1%); it is here that the illuminated heart-mind (zhaoxin 18 
ty) emerges. This is a return to innate nature (xing V£), the heart-mind with 
which one was born. With clarity and stillness stabilized, one merges more 
completely with the Dao, and spirit, as the Dao made manifest, becomes all- 
pervading. 


There is also some technical terminology that deserves mention. The Book 
of Master Celestial Seclusion emphasizes specific meditation-related 
terminology. One is advised to dedicate oneself to the practice of 
“observation” (guan #1). The character guan ft consists of guan #2 
(“egret”) and jian 7, (“to see”). Observation is the quality of an egret 
remaining attentive to barely visible or unseen presences. Observation may, 
in turn, become one’s constant way of being. One cultivates a calm and 
quiet heart-mind as well as attentiveness to various energetic influences. 
Observation leads to a merging with the Dao as Source as well as to the 
ability to experience and relate in more realized (less egoistic) ways.4 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion emphasizes an understanding of the 
body-self (shen |) in its various layers. The text identifies the following 
constituents: vital essence (jing #7), subtle breath (qi 2A), spirit (shen 4#'), 
heart-mind (xin -C»), ethereal soul (hun #£), and corporeal soul (po fi). In 
the most conventional terms, vital essence, qi, and spirit are understood 
along a spectrum, from the most substantial to the most subtle or refined. In 
the later Daoist tradition, these three aspects of the body-self are referred to 
as the Three Treasures (sanbao =). The character jing fi consists of mi 
XK (“rice”) and ging 7¥ (“azure,” but also “pure”). Etymologically, it refers 
to young or unprocessed rice. By extension, it refers to the essence of 
things. In classical Chinese medicine, vital essence is understood as a more 
substantial aspect of qi, and qi is understood as a more subtle aspect of vital 
essence. Here vital essence relates to the actual physical foundation of 
health and vitality: seminal fluids (jing #73) in men and blood (xue If.) in 
women. The connection between vital essence and qi may also be 
understood etymologically: gi 4A consists of mi XK (“rice”) with gi 
(“vapor” or “steam’”’). Both the characters for vital essence and qi contain 
the component for “rice.” As vital essence is rice in grain form, qi is rice in 
vapor form. Through the “cooking” (refining) of rice grain, steam is 
produced; through the cooking of vital essence, qi is produced. Finally, shen 
4H! relates to “spiritual dimensions” (shi 7X), omens and similar divine 
manifestations, and the establishment and attendance to such a connection 
(shen 1). Spirit relates to consciousness and “divine” capacities more 
generally. 


Spirit is also associated with the heart-mind in its purer or original 
condition. Recalling earlier views expressed in the Techniques of the Heart- 
mind (xinshu ‘ty#f}) chapters of the Guanzi ‘4’-{-(Book of Master Guan), the 
Book of Master Celestial Seclusion understands Daoist practice as 
ultimately connected to consciousness and spirit (shen ##), with particular 
emphasis placed on the ability of the heart-mind (-L») either to attain spirit 
immortality (shenxian ##(Ill) or to separate the adept from the Dao as 
Source. Here the heart-mind is understood both as a physical location in the 
chest (the heart [xin -t»] as “organ” [zang fisi]) and as relating to thoughts 
(nian #)and emotions (ging jf) (the heart as “consciousness” [shi iiit]). 
Intellectual and emotional activity is a possible source of dissipation and 


disruption. In this respect, the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion also 
emphasizes the connection between the heart-mind and the eyes (mu FA). 
When the eyes are directed outward and concerned with external 
phenomena, the heart-mind becomes confused and spirit becomes 
disoriented.” However, when stilled (jing ##) and stabilized (ding *€), the 
heart-mind is associated with innate nature (xing V’£) , the givenness (ziran 
El A )and the actualization (xiu 12)of one’s innate endowment from and 
connection with the Dao. This return to one’s original nature (benxing AS 
HE) is the attainment of mystical unification (dedao (438). 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion also mentions other “spiritual” 
aspects of the body-self, including the hun #% and po Hi. The character for 
hun consists of gui 'é (“ghost”) and yun z (“cloud”), and is thus 
sometimes rendered as “cloud soul.” The character for po consists of gui 
(“ghost”) and bai A (“white”), and is thus sometimes rendered as “white 
soul.” Under one interpretation, the association with “white” invokes the 
bones (gu ‘f’) and the po’s connection to the body. The hun, here translated 
as “ethereal soul,” is yang in nature. It is associated with the liver, the 
heavens, and thinking. The po, here translated as “corporeal soul,” is yin in 
nature. It is associated with the lungs, the earth, and feeling. From a 
classical perspective, both of these “souls” are ephemeral in nature. When 
the ordinary human being dies, the Aun ascends as a spiritual entity, 
eventually dissipating into the cosmos; the po descends with the body, 
eventually decomposing with the body and bones. However, through 
alchemical transformation, these various corporeal entities are merged into 
a single, composite being. 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion also employs various technical 
terms originating in classical Daoism, derived from texts such as the 
“Neiye” A 3 (Inward Training) chapter of the Guanzi ‘= (Book of 
Master Guan), Laozi % (Book of Venerable Masters) , and Zhuangzi $+ 
-— (Book of Master Zhuang). These include inner power (de ##), non-action 
(wuwei #& 4%), and suchness (ziran  ¥&), also rendered as being-so-of- 
itself, spontaneity, or naturalness. Inner power, sometimes translated as 
virtue, is the inherent connection (tong if) that one has with the Dao; it is 
the “nature” (xing V#) or “life-destiny” (ming fi) that has been endowed by 
the Dao. By extension, inner power is the overall manifestation of the Dao 


in and as one’s life. The more that one maintains such a connection and 
actualizes such potential, the more one comes to embody the Dao as being- 
in-the-world. Here technically rendered as “non-action,” wuwei 4 7% 
involves a way of being that avoids contrived, artificial, or fabricated 
behavior. The more technical translation of wuwei as “non-action” 
encompasses this notion of effortless activity. In some sense, “acting 
through non-action” (wei wuwei 4&4) presupposes a process of 
purification (jing 73+), return (gui {), and reversal (fan J). By purifying 
the heart-mind of intellectual and emotional turmoil, one returns to being 
through one’s innate nature (xin g HE), the heart-mind with which one was 
born. This condition is ziran 9%, suchness or being-so-as-oneself. 


Similarly, the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion speaks of the “qi of 
emptiness” (xuqi Jit 2A), “sitting-in-forgetfulness” (zwowang AAS), and 
“returning to the Source” (guigen fit). The “qi of emptiness,” or “empty 
qi,” may be understood in a variety of ways. First, it is the qi that preceded 
the cosmos in its manifest or differentiated state. In this sense, it is the 
primordial or original qi (yuangi 7G), and is thus connected with the 
emanations of the Undifferentiated (wuji #£#%) and Primordial Chaos 
(hundun 774i). Another possible understanding is that “emptiness” is the 
quality of qi; that is, qi is subtle and mysterious, as though non-existent. It 
is not a “substance.” In this sense, the “qi of emptiness” recalls two 
influential passages from classical Daoism. The first appears in chapter 
forty-two of the Laozi: “The Dao generated the One (yi —~); the One 
generated the two (er —); the two generated the three (san =); and the 
three generated the ten thousand beings (wanwu (34). The ten thousand 
beings carry yin /2 and embrace yang /%, and it is the empty qi (chongqi i 
4a.) that harmonizes these. “Similarly, in chapter four of the Zhuangzi 
explains, “Make your aspirations (zhi %) one. Don’t listen with your ears; 
listen with your heart-mind (xin -L»). No, don’t listen with your heart-mind, 
listen with your qi. Listening stops with the ears, the heart-mind stops with 
recognition, but qi is empty and waits on all things (gi ye zhe xu er dai wu 
zhe ye Ath ie Il #4 4 th). The Dao gathers in emptiness alone. 
Emptiness is the fasting of the heart-mind (xinzhai t»#¥).” 


“Sitting-in-forgetfulness” (zuowang 44%; lit., “sit and forget’) also 
originates in the Zhuangzi: “I’m improving... I can sit-in-forgetfulness 


(zuowang 4s)... 1 smash up my limbs and body, drive out perception 


and intellect, cast off form, do away with understanding, and make myself 
identical with the Great Pervasion (datong Xi). This is what I mean by 
sitting-in-forgetfulness” (ch. 6; Waston 1968, 90).° In his commentary on 
this passage, Guo Xiang ¥) & (252-312), a representative of the Xuanxue 
& :. (Profound Learning) hermeneutical school, gives the following 
explanation: “In the condition of sitting-in-forgetfulness, what is not 
forgotten? First one forgets every residual trace (ji #). One also forgets that 
which caused the residual trace. Internally, one is unaware that there is a 
body-self; externally, one is unaware that there are the heavens and earth. 
Then one becomes completely empty (Kuang Hii) and unified with 
transformation (bianhua **). There is nothing that is not pervaded (tong 
iH)” (DZ 745, 8.39b). Sitting-in-forgetfulness is a meditation method 
through which one cultivates forgetting everything that separates one from 
mystical absorption.’ This practice became more fully systematized in Sima 
Chengzhen’s Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness. The Book of Master 
Celestial Seclusion also discusses Daoist cultivation as a process of 
“returning to the Source” (guigen fmt). This phrase occurs in the preface, 
section lb, and section 4a. In the latter, we find a direct quotation from 
chapter sixteen of the Laozi: “Returning to the Source (guigen fiith)is 
called stillness (jing #7#); this means returning to life-destiny (guiming [iii 
fit). Returning to life-destiny is called constancy (chang ‘#); knowing 
constancy is called illumination (ming 44)’ (also ch. 52). Stillness and 
emptiness create the space for numinous pervasion (Jingtong #218), a return 
to the Dao as Source and unnamable mystery. 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion also employs various terms from 
classical Chinese and Daoist cosmology. First, we find a number of 
references to yin {2 and yang by. Etymologically speaking, yin {2 depicts a 
hill (fu 5) covered by shadows (yin 2), while yang by depicts a hill (fu ) 
covered by sunlight (yang #&). At the root-meaning level, yin and yang are 
ways of speaking about the same place at different moments/ times of the 
day. Yin and yang are not “polar opposites” or antagonistic substances; they 
are, in fact, complementary principles, aspects, or forces. As the characters 
suggest, yin and yang are used to represent different dimensions of the same 
phenomena or situation. By extension, there are various associations: yin/ 
female/ earth/ dark/ heavy/ turbidity/ rest and 


yang/male/heavens/light/light/clarity/activity. In the context of a classical 
Chinese worldview in general and Daoism in particular, life is seen as 
depending on the mutually beneficial interaction of yin and yang. The Five 
Phases (wuxing F147) are closely associated with the cosmological map of 
yin-yang. The Five Phases are Wood (mu AX), Fire (huo “), Earth (tu +4), 
Metal (jin 4=), Water (shui 7). The Five Phases are the centerpiece of the 
so-called “system of correspondences” or “systematic correspondence.” 
Also referred to as “naturalistic medicine,” this system of correspondences 
consists of various associations, including phase, season, emblem, direction, 
life-stage, orientation, climate, orbs, spiritual dimension, color, flavor, odor, 
sound, beneficial emotion, injurious emotion, sense organ, grain, planet, 
tissue, etc. In this respect, the text also refers to the Five Flavors (wuwei Ti. 
I). These are the flavors associated with the Five Phases: sour 
(wood/liver), bitter (fire/heart), sweet (earth/spleen), spicy (metal/lungs), 
and salty (water/kidneys). The Book of Celestial Seclusion also mentions 
the Three Powers (sancai =7). The Three Powers refer to the heavens 
(tian XK), earth (di H4), and humanity (ren A), with the phrase going back 
to the Yijing 4% (Classic of Changes). In the later Daoist tradition, the 
locus classicus for the Three Powers is the Yinfu jing K24¥%§ (Scripture on 
the Hidden Talisman; DZ 31): “Heaven and earth steal from the ten 
thousand beings; the ten thousand beings steal from humanity; humanity 
steals from the ten thousand beings. When the Three Bandits are correctly 
ordered, the Three Powers (sancai =7) are then at peace” (Ib). 


Finally, a number of other Daoist technical terms appear in the Book of 
Master Celestial Seclusion. The first is daoguo iH JX, literally “fruit of the 
Dao,” here rendered as “culmination of the Dao.” This phrase refers to 
various signs or accomplishments (gong J/j) that emerge during dedicated 
Daoist practice. For example, the Haikong zhizang jing ¥E-28 4 JAE 
(Scripture of Master Haikong zhizang; DZ 9; DH 73) describes five stages 
of Daoist attainment as “fruits of the Dao” (daoguo 1848). These include 
terrestrial immortal (dixian Hill), flying immortal (feixian fi€({Il!), self- 
contained (zizai }7£), without dissipation (wulou fis), and non-action 
(wuwei #44). The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion also mentions the 
practice of “abstention from grains” (quegu #l)®Z) or “avoidance of cereals” 
(bigu kté#), here referred to as “not eating cereals” (jue shi li #4 Ki). 8 
Sometimes interpreted as fasting more generally, abstention from cereals, in 


early Daoist contexts, 1s associated with eliminating the Three Worms 
(sanchong =) or Three Deathbringers (sanshi =/7), also translated as 
Three Corpses. Residing in the three elixir fields (dantian 7} 4), the Three 
Worms may be understood as “spiritual parasites.” Th e late Tang-dynasty 
(618 -9 07) Chu sanshi jiuchong jing hR= FF Juma %§ (Scripture on 
Expelling the Three Death bringers and Nine Worms; DZ 871) contains 
illustrations of the Th re e Deathbringers (7a-8a), wherein they are 
identified as follows: Peng Ju #44 (upper), Peng Zhi #24 (middle), and 
Peng Jiao #248 (lower) (also DZ 817). Other texts, such as the Sanchong 
zhongjing =a 4% (Central Scripture on the Three Deathbringers; Yunji 
gigian, DZ 1032, 81.15b-17a), provide alternative names: Qinggu 74 Ht 
(Blue Decrepitude; upper), Baigu Hi 44(White Hag; middle), and Xueshi If 
} (Bloody Corpse; lower) (also DZ 303, 4a).? These harmful entities 
depend on cereals or grains for nourishment and attempt to bring the human 
being to early death. By eliminating cereals, the Daoist adept aims at 
expelling these negative influences. On a symbolic level, one may also 
think of these “entities” as the harmful manifestation of the related spiritual 
abode. Under this reading, the lower elixir field (perineum) relates to either 
the conservation (positive) or dissipation (negative) of vital essence (jing 
Ka). The “worm” in this case would be desire. The middle elixir field 
(abdomen) relates to either the conversation or dissipation of qi. The 
“worm” in this case would be various emotional and intellectual tendencies, 
with anger (nu %) being one of the most injurious. Finally, the upper elixir 
field (head) relates to either the conservation or dissipation of spirit (shen 
41), The “worm” in this case would be excessive speaking or gazing. The 
Book of Master Celestial Seclusion emphasizes that dietary restrictions such 
as abstinence from grains are only expedient measures. 


The text also emphasizes the necessity of a chamber of quiescence (jingshi 
fi? 48)as a practice space. Also referred to as pure rooms (gingshe ii & / 
jingshe §#4), these are meditation chambers for solitary practice. 
Traditionally, such pure chambers were small, detached wooden huts where 
Daoists engaged in purification, ritual offerings, and meditation. 
Furnishings were restricted to an incense burner, incense lamp, petition 
table, and scholar’s knife. The text also refers to this enclosure as a 
“chamber of seclusion” (ju’an zhi shi i 2272) and seems to provide a 
fragmentary description of its architectural characteristics (3a). 


The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion conceives of this Daoist training 
regimen as resulting in a specific goal: spirit immortality (shenxian ##(Ill) or 
spirit liberation (shenjie ¢#f/). Within the Daoist tradition, one way of 
mapping spiritual progress centers on types of “immortality” or 
“transcendence” (xian (ilI/HE). Etymologically speaking, the character xian 
{| contains the ren A. (“person”) radical with shan il} (“mountain”). A 
variant ({#) consists of ren \. with xian (“flying”). Etymologically, then, a 
xian is a mountain recluse and/or an ecstatic traveler. One of the earliest 
expressions of such “ranks” (deng )or “classes” (pin 1m) of immortals 
appears in Ge Hong’s 4 7§ (Baopuzi #J#h-~ [Master Embracing 
Simplicity]; 283-343) Baopuzi neipian #4b FW is (Inner Chapters of 
Mast er Embracing Simplicity; DZ 1185). Here we find the following: 


Superior adepts (shangshi [.-E) who rise up in their bodies (xing {T) 
and ascend to the Void (xu Ji) are called celestial immortals (tianxian 
FA). Mid-level adepts (zhongshi +) who wander among 
renowned mountains are called terrestrial immortals (dixian st (Ill). 
Lesser adepts (xiashi -=£) who first die and then slough off (xiansi 


houshui F-SC%AR Hk) are called corpse-liberated immortals (shijie xian 
fill). (2.1 1a) 


As time went on, this classification system and typology became developed 
and transformed in a variety of ways. For example, the late Tang-dynasty 
(618-907) Chuandao ji (1840 (Record of the Transmission of the Dao; DZ 
263, j. 14-16; trl. Wo ng 2000) ex plains, “The immortals have five ranks 
(wudeng F.5#), including ghost immortal (guixian Fée(ill), human immortal 
(renxian \ (lh), terrestrial immortal (dixian Hh/Il!), and spirit immortal 
(shenxian #f(il|). The celestial immortal (tianxian Kill) is beyond rank. All 
of these are immortals” (14.2b). As these passages indicate, the meaning of 
xian differs depending on historical context and the Daoist sub-tradition 
involved. “Immortal” suggests that such adepts have achieved some form of 
eternal life, while “transcendent” implies that they have “gone beyond” 
some limitation. However, one must keep in mind that “immortality “ may 
not be “personal”, and personality may be what inhibits such realization. 
While a shift in ontological condition is involved, the Book of Master 
Celestial Seclusion seems to envision “spirit immortality” and “spirit 


liberation” as transpersonal in nature. “Such a condition resides in 
cultivating our own qi of emptiness (xuqi Ji2.)and not becoming entangled 
in the mundane world. It is found in our own suchness (ziran YA) and not 
becoming disoriented by deviant views (xiejian 7&7)” (1a). And with 
regard to spirit liberation, “When the four gates (simen VF") of trust (xin 
ff), withdrawal (/an [s), insight (hui %), and absorption (ding 7E) have 
become pervaded by spirit (tongshen ii ##), we call this spirit liberation 
(shenjie ##ff2). The meaning of ‘spirit’ here refers to that which arrives 
without moving and 1s swift without haste. It pervades the transformations 
of yin and yang and is as old as the heavens and earth” (4b). 


In the present translation, I have not translated the various notes attached to 
the text of the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion as preserved in the Ming- 
dynasty Daoist Canon. In addition, I have amended the text to include a few 
sentences contained in the Daoshu iH (Pivot of the Dao; DZ 1017, 2,4a- 
6b) and Congshu chengji #22 52% (Compendium of Collected Works) 
versions. For the most part, both of these decisions stem from careful 
reflection and an attempt to clarify the text’s meaning. From my 
perspective, the short notes found in the Daoist Canon edition provide very 
few additional insights. The one exception appears in the first section, 
“spirit immortality” (shenxian 4#(Ill). Here we find the following: 


Pleasure (xi =), anger (nu *), grief (ai %£), excessive joy (le 48), 
personal love (ai ®), hatred (wu $x), and desire (vu #X) are the Seven 
Deviations (gixie -—G4}5) of the emotions (ging {#i). Wind (feng J4\), 
cold (han 3£), heat (shu ), dampness (shi #4), hunger (ji #)L), 
satiation (bao ff), labor (lao 4), and idleness (yi i) are the Eight 
Deviations (baxie /\ 45) of qi. Abandoning these deviations is to 
complete (cheng fk) the accomplishment of immortality (xiangong (Ill 


Th). 


An alternative translation of the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion may be 
found in Livia Kohn’s article “The Teaching of T’ien-yintzu” (1987a) and 
in her book Seven Steps to the Tao (1987b), both of which include 
translations of the notes.!° The former also contains information on issues 
of authorship as well as on the history and content of the Book of Master 
Celestial Seclusion. The latter is a systematic discussion of Sima 


Chengzhen’s Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness in the context of Tang- 
dynasty meditative and mystical systems. Both of these publications also 
contain detailed annotations. Information on the life of Sima Chengzhen 
may be found in Ute Engelhardt’s Die klassische Tradition der Qi- 
Ubungen: Eine Darstellung anhand des Tang-zeitlichen Textes ‘Fugi jingyi 
lun’ von Sima Chengzhen (1987). 


Notes 


'. Descriptions of these texts may be found in Kohn 1998a; Kohn and 
Kirkland 2000. On Daoist texts translated to date see Komjathy 2003. 


2. Reading yijian H fii as “simplicity” is supported by its appearance in 
other editions as jianyi fj Z. 


3- The emphasis throughout the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion on 
“oradual progress” (jian }#) recalls the distinction within the Chan ## (Zen) 
Buddhist tradition. Within that context, the path to Buddhist realization is 
debated in terms of “suddenness” (dun #4) versus “gradualness” (jian ##f). 
The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion, as one might anticipate, takes a 
traditional Daoist perspective of balance, moderation, and gradual progress. 


4. Interestingly, Daoist temples and monasteries also receive the designation 
of guan i, here meaning “observatory.” Daoist temples provide a 
communal context for inquiry into the external cosmos and introspection of 
internal worlds. 


>- The connection between the heart-mind and eyes in Daoist practice is 
eloquently expressed in Wu Yun’s 5-44 (d. 778) Xinmu lun -U> 4 iif 
(Discourse on the Heart-mind and Eyes; DZ 1038). A translation of this text 
may be found in Kohn 1998b. 


®- In translating wang *& as “forgetfulness” rather than “forget” or 
“forgetting,” I am identifying “forgetfulness” as a hypostatization. As 
Michael LaFargue has suggested, “To hypostatize something is to speak of 
it as though it were an independent entity or force.... Laoists [members of 
an early inner cultivation lineage] hypostatized the quality of mind they 


cultivated, for instance speaking of “bringing about Stillness’ as a mental 
state or quality, but also of Stillness as an independent force that is ‘the 
Norm of the World, (5 [45]: 4)” (LaFargue 1992, 229-30; also 53-85; 243). 


7. Tn this respect, it is also interesting that the Book of Master Celestial 
Seclusion speaks of “Daoist techniques” or “techniques of the Dao” 
(daoshu i (ft). As Harold Roth has shown, this designation occurs 
somewhat frequently in classical Daoist literature (see Roth 1999, 181-85). 
Thus, one characteristic shared within the Daoist tradition is the practice of 
such techniques. One might, in turn, propose that an alternative name for 
Daoists is Technicians of the Way or Technicians of the Mysterious, with 
“mysterious” (xuan %) being another classical designation for the Dao. 


8. Traditionally, there are five grains (wugu 1%), associated with the Five 
Phases (wuxing F147) and their related yin-orbs (zang jiet/Hlist). The 
associated “grains” receive different designations. One map includes the 
following: wheat (wood/liver), beans (fire/heart), rice (earth/spleen), oats 
(metal/lungs), and millet (water/kidneys). Under one understanding, when 
these five grains are eliminated, the “five sprouts” (wuya f1.2) or 
beneficial energies emerge in each orb. 


°. With regard to the Three Deathbringers, the three elixir fields are most 
often identified as follows: Niwan gong Jet (Palace of Nirvana; center 
of head), Jianggong ££ (Vermillion Palace; heart region), and Qihai 2A if¥ 
(Ocean of Qi; lower abdomen). 


10. Kohn’s translation of the Book of Master Celestial Seclusion was 
reprinted in her The Taoist Experience (1993). 
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The Book of Master Celestial Seclusion 


Preface by Sima Chengzhen 


The path to spirit immortality takes perpetual life as the foundation. The 
essentials of perpetual life take nourishing qi as the beginning. This qi is 
received from the heavens and earth; it is harmonized through yin and yang. 
When spirit is empty amidst yin and yang, we call this the heart-mind. The 
agents of the heart-mind during day and night, waking and sleeping, are the 
ethereal soul and corporeal soul. Through them, the human body is never 
far from the path to spirit immortality. 


I do not know where Master Celestial Seclusion came from. He wrote this 
book in eight sections, encompassing the secret and wondrous. It covers 
topics not easily attained among ordinary humans through study and 
observation alone. 


Speaking of cultivating and refining form and qi, as well as nourishing and 
harmonizing the heart-mind with emptiness, “returning to the Source” goes 
back to Boyang [Laozi], while “bestowing illumination” originates with 
Zhuang Zhou [Zhuangzi]. Perpetual life and expansive vision also begin 
with these works. I have personally studied the Dao. Feeling compassion 
for people of the mundane world who often die prematurely without 
realizing perfect longevity, I wished to transmit these teachings to those 
with similar aspirations. I have simplified them so that they can be practiced 
and referred to easily. From Boyang to Master Celestial Seclusion, there has 
only been this teaching. 


Spirit Immortality 


When human beings are born, they are endowed with the qi of emptiness. 
Their vital essence and illumination are connected and awakened. When 
studying is not obstructed or hindered, we may then speak of “spirit.” 
Stabilize spirit internally, and bestow illumination externally. Through this, 
one becomes different than ordinary people. We may then speak of “spirit 
immortality.” Thus, a spirit immortal is also a human being. Such a 


condition resides in cultivating our own qi of emptiness and not becoming 
entangled in the mundane world. It is found in our own suchness and not 
becoming disoriented by deviant views. 


Simplicity 


The Yijing (Classic of Changes) [I Ching] says, “The way of the heavens 
and earth is simple.” What does this mean? 


Master Celestial Seclusion says, “The heavens are above my head and the 
earth is beneath my feet. Opening my eyes, I can see them fully, without 
relying on any binding artifice to communicate. Thus, it may be said that 
simplicity is the inner power of spirit immortality.” 


What path, then, should be used to seek this? 


Master Celestial Seclusion says, “Without seeking you cannot know it; 
without a path you cannot complete it. Now, in studying spirit immortality, 
you must first realize simplicity. If the teachings are involved, unusual, or 
cunning, they will only lead people astray. They will not lead to a return to 
the Source. Such is not my teaching.” 


Gates of Gradual Progress 


The Yijing contains the hexagram Jian (Gradual Progress). Laozi speaks of 
the gateway to the wondrous. Humans cultivating perfection and realizing 
innate nature cannot expect sudden awakening. Instead, one must focus on 
gradual progress and advance towards it. One must abide in calmness and 
practice it. Thus, the gates of gradual progress have been established. 


The first is purification and abstention. The second is seclusion. The third is 
visualization. The fourth is sitting-in-forgetfulness. The fifth is spirit 
liberation. 


What does purification and abstention mean? It means cleansing the body- 
self and emptying the heart-mind. 


What does seclusion mean? It means withdrawing deep into a chamber of 
quiescence. 


What does visualization mean? It means gathering the heart-mind and 
recovering innate nature. 


What does sitting-in-forgetfulness means? It means abandoning form and 
forgetting oneself. 


What does spirit liberation mean? It means that the ten thousand dharmas 
are pervaded by spirit. 


Thus, when you practice these five gates of gradual progress, completely 
realize the first before gradually progressing to the second. Completely 
realize the second before gradually progressing to the third. Completely 
realize the third before gradually progressing to the fourth. Completely 
realize the fourth before gradually progressing to the fifth. Then spirit 
immortality will be completed. 


Purification and Abstention 


Purification and abstention do not merely involve living on vegetables and 
roots. Cleansing the body is not merely bathing to remove the dirt. Instead, 
this method involves regulating food intake so that there is harmony and 

balance and massaging the body so that it comes to give off a radiant glow. 


Now, a human being is endowed with the qi of the Five Phases, and 
consumes things associated the Five Phases. From the time one receives 
form in the womb, one inhales and exhales as well as circulates vital 
essence and blood. How could it be possible to abandon eating and still 
seek perpetual life? 


However, people of the mundane world do not know that refraining from 
food intake and ingesting qi [Hk2a,, Fugi, “Absorbing Qi’”] are only 
expedient measures utilized by Daoists (daojia). It is not the case that 
Daoists permanently stop eating cereals [R¥#, Bigii]. When we speak of 
purification and abstention with regards to eating, purification refers to 


cleansing and purifying our nourishment, while abstention refers to 
regulating and being attentive to our intake. 


When you are hungry, you should eat, but never to satiation. This 1s what 
we mean by harmony and balance. 


Do not eat anything not well cooked. Do not eat anything wherein the Five 
Flavors are in excess. Do not eat anything rotten or preserved. These are the 
basic abstentions. 


Constantly massage your skin with your hands until it becomes moist and 
warm. This will expel all the cold qi. This is what we mean by making the 
body give off a radiant glow. 


Refrain from long sitting, long standing, and excessive labor. These are the 
basic abstentions. They are methods for harmonizing and regulating the 
body. 


When the body is strengthened, qi is complete. For this reason, purification 
and abstention are the first stage in the gates of gradual progress. 


Seclusion 


What does seclusion mean? It has nothing to do with living in ornate halls, 
in cavernous buildings, or on double matting and thick carpeting. It means 
meditating while facing south, sleeping with one’s head to the east, and 
maintaining harmony between yin and yang. Light and darkness should be 
in balance. A room should not be too high. If it 1s too high, yang will be 
dominant and light will be excessive. A room also should not be too low. If 
it is too low, yin will be dominant and darkness will be excessive. This is 
because when light is excessive the corporeal soul [f#, Pd] will be harmed. 
Similarly, when darkness is excessive the ethereal soul [#2, Hun] will be 
harmed. 


In human beings, the ethereal soul is yang, while the corporeal soul is yin. 
If they are injured through light or darkness, then sickness and disease will 
arise. Dwelling in this manner relates to a chamber of seclusion. In addition, 
one may consider the qi of the heavens and earth. There may be 


overbearing yang that attacks the flesh, or excessive yin that overpowers the 
body. How can one not guard against these? 


If you do not follow these methods during the gradual advance of 
cultivating and nourishing, you are not according with the Daoist technique 
of seclusion. 


Thus Master Celestial Seclusion says, “The room in which I live has 
windows in each of the four directions. When wind arises, I close them. 
When wind ceases, I open them. A curtain is suspended in front of my 
meditation seat. A screen is placed behind it. When it is too bright, I lower 
the curtain to adjust the light inside. When it is too dark, I raise the curtain 
to allow the light in from outside. On the inside, I calm my heart-mind, 
while on the outside I calm my eyes. Both the heart-mind and eyes must be 
calmed. If either light or darkness prevails, there will be too many external 
concerns and planning. There will also be too many emotions and desires. 
How then could one calm oneself internally and externally?” Thus, in 
studying the Dao, seclusion is the second step. 


Visualization 


Visualization involves visualizing our spirit. Imaging means creating an 
image of our body. Close the eyes, and then you will see your own eyes. 
Gather the heart-mind, and then you will see your own heart-mind. The 
heart-mind and eyes should not be separate from our own bodies. They 
should not be allowed to injure our spirit. This is the gradual progress of 
visualization. 


Now, the eyes of ordinary people, to the end of their days, only perceive 
other people. Thus the heart-mind tends to become conditioned by the 
external. To the end of their days, they become grafted onto the affairs of 
others. Thus, the eyes become conditioned by the external. Bright and 
expansive, the radiance and illumination overflows without becoming 
inverted. How can such people not become sick and die prematurely? 


Thus, returning to the Source is called stillness. Stillness means returning to 
life-destiny. Complete innate nature and preserve it — this is the gateway to 


all wonders. Through the gradual realization of visualization, the 
accomplishment of studying the Dao is half complete. 


Sitting-in-Forgetfulness 


Sitting-in-forgetfulness follows visualization and is its actualization. 
Through it, visualization is forgotten. When acting through the Dao, do not 
see your personal action. Is this not the meaning of sitting? When seeing 
something, do not act based on your seeing. Is this not the meaning of 
forgetting? Why is this called not acting? It is because the heart-mind 
remains unmoving. Why is this called not seeing? It is because form is 
completely obliterated. 


Someone asks, “If the heart-mind is unmoving, does one have the Dao?” 
Master Celestial Seclusion remains silent and does not answer. Another 
asks, “If form is completely obliterated, does one have the Dao?” Master 
Celestial Seclusion closes his eyes and pays no attention. This someone 
awakens to the Dao and withdraws, saying, “The culmination of the Dao is 
within me. What person is this ‘me’? What person is actually Master 
Celestial Seclusion?” Thus, self and other are both forgotten by realizing 
that there is nothing to illuminate. 


Spirit Liberation 
The first stage, purification and abstention, is called liberation through trust. 
The second stage, seclusion, is called liberation through withdrawal. 
The third stage, visualization, is called liberation through insight. 


The fourth stage, sitting-in-forgetfulness, is called liberation through 
absorption. 


When the four gates of trust, withdrawal, insight, and absorption have 
become pervaded by spirit, we call this spirit liberation. The meaning of 
“spirit” here refers to that which arrives without moving and is swift 
without haste. It pervades the transformations of yin and yang and is as old 
as the heavens and earth. 


When the Three Powers are combined, we speak of the changes. 


When the ten thousand beings are made equal, we speak of the Dao and 
inner power. 


When unified innate nature is realized in its original condition, we speak of 
perfect suchness. 


Master Celestial Seclusion says, “I am born with the changes. I will die 
with the changes. I move in accordance with the ten thousand beings, and I 
am still in accordance with the ten thousand beings. 


Deviance comes from unified innate nature; perfection comes from unified 
innate nature. Thus, through spirit I am liberated from life and death, 
movement and stillness, deviance and perfection. Among human beings, we 
call such beings immortals [(il|, Xian]. Among the waters, we call such 


beings water immortals [7K (ill, Shui Xian]. On the earth, we call such beings 
terrestrial immortals [4 (i, Di Xidn]. Among the heavens, we call such 
beings celestial immortals [K(ill, Tidn Xian]. When pervading all and 
completely transformed, we call them spirit immortals [##4Ill, Shén Xian]. 


Thus the way of spirit immortality consists of five gates of gradual study. 
They all lead to a single goal. 


Discourse Record of the Perfected Jin 
(3 HB AGEER, Jin Zhenrén Yili) 


Translated by Louis Komjathy 


The following was extracted from Louis Komjathy’s The Way of 
Complete Perfection. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The [...] selection that follows is a translation of the opening section of Jin 
zhenren yulu (Discourse Record of Perfected Jin; DZ [i# jek, Daozang] 
1056, la—4b).* The text is not a Quanzhen text per se [...] but it has been 
included [in The Way of Complete Perfection| because of its influence on 
Wang Chongyang and his first-generation disciples.> Based on its 
resemblance to the “Chongzhen pian” [32 . fm |] (Chapters of Chongzhen; 
Daoshu, DZ 1017, 19.3b—4b), it is probable that the text contains the 
teachings of Jin Daocheng (Chongzhen [Exalted Perfection]; fl. 1110?), a 
shadowy historical figure.° Based on textual content, it appears that 
Perfected Jin adhered to the teachings and practices of the so-called Zhong- 
Lii lineage of internal alchemy [/N}}, Néidan] (see Baldrian-Hussein 1984, 
139-43), which is associated with various texts that also played some role 
in the formative phase of Quanzhen (see Komjathy 2007a). The Jin zhenren 
yulu provides a clear and concise discussion of Daoist cultivation, with 
emphasis placed on developing clarity and stillness; preserving the Three 
Treasures [= #%, Sanbdo] of vital essence, qi, and spirit; and attaining 
perfect practice and perfect accomplishment. The text cites the sixth- 
century Yinfu jing (2a) and the sixth-century Xisheng jing (3b), and 
mentions Lu Dongbin (b. 798?) by name (2b). 


Notes 


4. Only this section corresponds to the title of the work. The remaining parts 
are later works spuriously attributed to some of the early Quanzhen adepts, 
including Wang Chongyang and Ma Danyang. 


>- The text is cited by name in the following early Quanzhen texts: 
Quanzhen ji, DZ 1153, 10.21a; “Changzhen yulu” (Zhenxian yulu, DZ 
1256, 1.10b). A comparison of the text’s content reveals significant 
parallels with early Quanzhen cultivational concerns. 


6. As far as my research goes, there are no extant hagiographies or historical 
sources on the life of Jin Daocheng. 
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Discourse Record of Perfected J in!3 


Compiled by Anonymous Disciples 


The master said, “The opening has arrived this very day. This person 1s 
about to perish, so there is no time to wait. At this very moment, I am about 
to meet spirit immortals and to depart from the mundane world, facing the 
flourishing of the great Dao. 


“Now, you may think that you are all part of the celestial community, but 
there are worthy and ignorant among you. These are not the same. The 
worthy face the Dao, while the ignorant turn their backs on the Dao. Facing 
the Dao, there is life; turning one’s back on the Dao, there is death. The 
heart-mind clarified and thinking stilled is the road to the Celestial Hall. 
The heart-mind uncultivated and thinking chaotic is the gateway to the 
Earth Prison. 


“You may think that I am asking whether it is better to ascend to the 
Celestial Hall or to enter the Earth Prison. But, in truth, as elders of the Dao 
and worthies of virtue, how can you think this way, engaging in such 
deluded and ignorant verbal expressions! Unless the Daoist teachings 
flourish in the present moment, there is no way for the celestial opportunity 
of clarity and purity to spread in the mundane world or to be received by 
illuminated and superior adepts.” 


The master said, “Those engaging in cultivation must first recognize that 
innate nature [l’E, Xing] and life-destiny [‘fi7, Ming] are the ancestor and the 
patriarch. Only on their basis can you cultivate perfection and protect life- 
destiny. This cultivation begins with preserving the Three, embracing the 
Origin [f4—, Bdaoyi], and guarding the One [*'—, Shduyi].!4 [1b] 
Preserving the Three means to work on the real Three Treasures of vital 
essence [#i, Jing], qi [2A Qi], and spirit [##', Shén]. Embracing the Origin 
means to embrace and guard the original yang and perfect qi. Guarding the 
One means to guard the unified, numinous spirit. 


“Spirit is the original source; it resides in the heart. The heart is associated 
with the Fire [phase], the southern direction, and [the celestial stems of] 
bingding [Wi J ]. Innate nature resides in the heart. Innate nature is 
associated with yang. The kidneys can give rise to the original yang and 
perfect qi. [The kidneys]!> are associated with the Water [phase], the 
northern direction, and [the celestial stems of] rengui [=-28]. Water is life- 
destiny, and life-destiny is associated with yin. 


“What I have said above concerning innate nature and life-destiny should 
be understood and disseminated. From ancient times to the present day, 
many people have not understood innate nature and life-destiny, but today 
these concepts are becoming clearer in the world.” 


The master said, “The study of the Dao originally has three [stages]. The 
first stage involves maintaining a unified heart-mind in all mental activities. 
This is done by focusing on the lower elixir field [?} FH, Dantian], the 
cavern of immortality. Do not allow the heart-mind and thinking to become 
scattered and chaotic. Embrace the original yang and perfect qi and you will 
attain long life. This is the root of the perfect Dao, the way of escaping 
death and entering life. It is the furnace of immortality in which the 
transformative process of yin and yang [occurs]. Inside this elixir field, 
purify the heart-mind and stabilize thinking. 


“Dark and serene, [2a] subtle and uninterrupted, practice like this diligently 
for three to five years. Then the two qi will commingle inside your own 
alchemical furnace. They become warm and full, joining to form a single, 


unified qi. You complete this transformative process in emptiness, while the 
numinous embryo of immortality is formed in your inner vessel. 


“As this happens, the spirit inside the heart becomes numinous. Leaping for 
joy, it spontaneously sings and dances. When spirit acquires qi it becomes 
numinous, and when qi acquires spirit it becomes clear. As the Yinfu jing 
(Scripture on the Hidden Talisman) says,!° ‘Sacred accomplishment is born 
here; spiritual illumination emerges from this.’ Qi is the mother of spirit; 
spirit is the child of qi.’ If you can constantly guard spirit and qi together, 
without allowing separation, with time spirit becomes stabilized naturally, 
and the way of immortality is completed. 


“In the second stage, after stage one has been attained, you can let go of the 
four elements [of the body],!® be without restraint, and practice at ease. The 
qi of the Dao!’ is naturally [present] within clarity and purity. Spirit ascends 
to the numinous palace. You are always active in your immediate situation, 
and never look back. 


“In the third stage, once you have attained the stabilization of spirit and the 
harmonization of qi, you can go even farther and attain a celestial lifespan. 
Let the heart-mind be free in casual abandon and become independent by 
being carefree. Free from worldly affairs, you become clear and at ease. 
Through this, you realize the undifferentiated state of the great Dao. [2b] 
Clarity and purity reach their culmination. Your accomplishment becomes 
complete and your practice is fulfilled. The Jade Emperor will summon you 
to the [celestial] assembly, making sure that nothing obstructs your long life 
and happiness.” 


The master said, “As you study the Dao and engage in cultivation, 
sometimes your spirit may lack stability, your accomplishment is not yet 
complete, and you do not realize that your lifespan is limited. In that case, 
practice embracing and guarding. Perfected Lii said,?° ‘Even without 
speaking about the great Dao, people naturally realize it. This is because 
they put forth right effort and are not self-centered.’ “7! 


The master said, “Now, if you fail to be diligent in your practice, your effort 
will bear no fruit and your spirit will lack clarity. Restrain [this tendency | 


permanently and you will not lose perfect practice. Your heart-mind will not 
be labored, and your aspirations will not be wild. Your vital essence will not 
be lost, and your spirit will not become dispersed.” 


The master said, “Alas, as I look at people in the world seeking a teacher 
and inquiring about the Dao, [I find that] they are not willing to subordinate 
themselves to others. They only speak about everyone else as inferior to 
themselves. When it comes to cultivation, they are unwilling to be diligent 
and attentive, patient and forbearing. They merely engage in hollow speech 
and never even start the right effort toward perfection. Moreover, they are 
not truly committed to cultivation. When they see people in poverty, they 
also lack any inclination to be of assistance or to come to the rescue. [3a] 
With each successive step, they squander their efforts and practice until 
they utterly lose their hidden virtue and act in opposition to the Dao. Adepts 
like this who want to complete immortality and have confirmation of the 
Dao — how much more distant could they be! 


“T will now briefly discuss the causes that lead to the fruits of the Dao. To 
ascend to the heavens only requires that you protect perfect 
accomplishment and perfect practice.?” Doing so, you become a person of 
eminent virtue and can naturally attune your activities with the heavens and 
earth. As a scripture says, ‘August heaven does not have relatives; virtue is 
the only support.’?? 


“If you want perfect accomplishment, purify your heart-mind and stabilize 
your thoughts, harness vital essence and control spirit. Without moving and 
without acting, in perfect clarity and perfect purity, embrace the Origin and 
guard the One, preserve spirit and solidify qi. This is perfect 
accomplishment. 


“If you want perfect practice, cultivate kindness and virtue by relieving 
poverty and rescuing people from suffering. If you see people in difficulty, 
you should constantly give rise to the desire to help them. At times, [it may 
also be appropriate] to persuade worthy people to enter the Dao and engage 
in training. In everything you do, put others first and yourself last. Maintain 
selflessness in relations with the myriad beings. This 1s perfect practice.” 


The master said, “To engage in cultivation and nourish life-destiny, first 
accumulate practice and exert effort. [3b] If you put forth effort but fail to 
practice, the fruits of the Dao will not ripen. Only after accomplishment and 
practice are complete can one be called a Perfected.” 


The master said, “When you adepts speak with members of our community, 
emphasize the Great Awakening,** innate nature, and principle. Also 
explain how to deeply investigate the wondrous Dao and to set one’s 
aspirations on engaging in cultivation and studying immortality. As the 
Xisheng jing (Scripture on the Western Ascension) says,” 


‘Get rid of all impurities and stop your thoughts; 

Purify the heart-mind and guard the One. 

When all impurities are gone, the myriad affairs are done. 
These are the essentials of my way.’ 


How amazing! It’s totally incomparable! 


“Generally speaking, whether acting or speaking, coming or going, 
illuminate and nourish the treasures within the body. Admonish people to 
follow the Way of Heaven and to accord with the celestial principle.2° Do 
not slander the heavens or defile the earth. If you notice adepts of the deep 
abyss talking behind the backs of others with reckless speech, redirect the 
conversation to spiritual matters. Then you are truly one who has realized 
the Dao. But as long as you cling to the mundane you will never attain 
this.” 


The master said, “As you study the Dao, first unite the body through clarity 
and purity. Do not kill, take intoxicants, eat meat, break the precepts, or 
commit sexual transgressions. Each desire only entangles you more in the 
mundane and the myriad affairs, causing suffering for oneself and trouble 
for others. [4a] Sever all ties to hatred, anger, stinginess, and greed. 
Constantly practice patience under insult and forbearance; live simply and 
frugally. When you see people in difficulty, give rise to a disposition of 
assistance and liberation. When you see people in poverty, assist them by 
doing good. Always place others first and yourself last. Treat others 
respectfully regardless of social position. Respond to opposition with 


kindness. Do not concern yourself with the transgressions of others. Do not 
discuss the faults of others. Secretly accumulate hidden virtue, and do not 
seek recognition from others. Simply hope that the heavens will take notice 
and be a person committed to the Dao.” 


The master said, “The great Dao is without a set location. Its subtlety and 
wondrousness are immeasurable. The action of sages is embodied in daily 
practice. 


“In their daily activities, the majority of people remain unaware of this. 
They turn their backs on the Dao and lose perfection. Their actions are 
influenced by death and dirt. They do not realize that humans in fact live in 
the Dao like fish in water. If fish lose water, they die; if humans lose the 
Dao, they perish.”/ 


The master said, “Now, as I read through the scriptures and classics, [I find 
that] the meaning is often hidden and mysterious and that it is hard to find a 
good explanation. Thus today I have tried to use ordinary language to 
disperse delusion and point toward awakening. And if something is not yet 
clear, I leave it to adepts of later generations to seek out the teachings. [4b] 
Perhaps they can explain the meaning, put it into practice, and even 
transmit it to their disciples. Doing so, they can guard life-destiny and 
cultivate perfection, accumulate blessings that reach the far ends of the 
cosmos. Relieving the sickness and suffering of human beings becomes 
their most important practice. If you receive these writings, then suffering 
will be relieved up to nine generations. Your father and mother will receive 
benefit. 


“If this discourse deceives people, may I forever reside in Yinshan (Dark 
Mountain) for endless kalpas.”*® 


Translator’s Notes 
13. Jin zhenren yulu, DZ 1056, la—4b. 
\4. «“Fmbracing the Origin” (baoyi) and “guarding the One” (shouyi) echo 


classical Daoist technical terminology related to Daoist quietistic 
meditation. See chapters 5, 10, 16, 20, 22, and 28 of the Daode jing and 


chapters 5, 8, 14, 17, 19, 24, and 25 of the “Netye” (Inward Training) 
section of the Guanzi (Book of Master Guan). On classical Daoist 
meditative praxis see Roth 1999 [Original Tao: Inward Training (Nei-yeh) 
and the Foundations of Taoist Mysticism]. For a discussion of later Daoist 
meditation practices designated as “guarding the One” see Kohn 1989 

[ Zaoist Meditation and Longevity Techniques]. 


'5. The text contains “qi” here. I have amended the text to parallel the 
earlier description of the heart. 


'6. The anonymous sixth-century CE Yinfu jing (DZ 31). For a translation of 
Liu Changsheng’s commentary see chapter 5 herein [The Way of Complete 
Perfection]. 


'7. This sentence parallels the opening section of the seventh-century 
Cunshen liangi ming (Inscription on Preserving Spirit and Refining Qi; DZ 
834). See Kohn 1987 [Seven Steps to the Tao: Sima Chengzhen's 
Zuowanglun. St. Augustin/Nettetal: Monumenta Serica Monograph 20], 
119. 


'8. Here I have translated the “four greats” (sida) as the Four Elements of 
standard Indian cosmology borrowed from Buddhism. In this case it would 
refer to the body/self as a whole. This technical term may also refer to the 
four limbs. In the present context, it suggests not restricting one’s physical 
activity. 


ys Daodi. 


20. Lii Dongbin (b. 798?), who was identified as one of the so-called Five 
Patriarchs (wuzu) in Quanzhen. 


21. Source unknown. 


2. Zhengong and zhenxing may also be translated as “true merit” and “true 
good deeds,” respectively. I have occasionally translated gong as “effort.” 


23. Source unknown. 


24. Great Awakening (dawu) parallels the Chan (Zen) Buddhist emphasis on 
becoming spiritually realized or enlightened. However, the earliest 
reference, appearing as dajue, appears in chapter 2 of the Zhuangzi. See 
Watson 1968 [The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu. New York: Columbia 
University Press], 47. 


*>. The late fifth- or early sixth-century Xisheng jing (DZ 666; DZ 726), 
most likely composed in the Louguan (Lookout Tower Monastery; Zhouzhi, 
Shaanxi) environs. The quotation comes from section 39.10—12/6.17ab; see 
Kohn 1991 [Taoist Mystical Philosophy: The Scripture of Western 
Ascension. Albany: State University of New York Press], 256, also 247 and 
250. 


26. An allusion to section la of the Yinfu jing. On the Way of Heaven see 
also chapter 13 of the Zhuangzi. 


*7. An allusion to section 32.1—3/6.lab of the Xisheng jing. See Kohn 1991 
[ Zaoist Mystical Philosophy: The Scripture of Western Ascension], 252. 


28. Compare the conclusion of the Jinguan yusuo jue (Instructions on the 
Gold Pass and Jade Lock; DZ 1156) as translated in Komjathy 2007a 

[ Cultivating Perfection: Mysticism and Self-transformation in Early 
Quanzhen Daoism. Leiden: Brill]. 


Section 5: Primary Quanzhen Teachings 


Fifteen Discourses to Establish the Teachings 
(HH wA+ LM, Chongydng Lijido Shiwiit Lun) 
By Wang Chongyang 
Translated by Louis Komjathy 


The following was extracted from Louis Komjathy’s Handbooks for 
Daoist Practice. 


Translator’s Introduction 


The Chongyang lijiao shiwu lun Fiky SLAC Fit (Redoubled Yang’s 
Fifteen Discourses to Establish the Teachings; DZ 1233), abbreviated as 
Chongyang shiwu lun #2. fai (Redoubled Yang’s Fifteen Discourses) 
or Shiwu lun + fiat (Fifteen Discourses), is part of the early Quanzhen 4= 
A. (Ch’uan-chen; Complete Perfection) textual corpus. It is generally 
regarded as one of the clearest and most succinct manuals on the 
fundamentals of early Complete Perfection practice. 


Redoubled Yang ‘s Fifteen Discourses is attributed to Wang Zhe Hk 
(1113-1170), the founder of Complete Perfection Daoism. Wang’s Daoist 
name (hao 4) was Chongyang #2)% (Redoubled Yang); thus, within the 
tradition, he is referred to respectfully as either Wang Chongyang or 
Perfected Chongyang (Chongyang zhenren #2] HA). According to 
traditional hagiographies (biographies of saints), Wang Chongyang was 
born in the village of Dawei in Xianyang (near present-day Xi’an, Shaanxi). 
After fairly unsuccessful attempts at careers in the imperial bureaucracy and 


then in the military, Wang Chongyang decided to abandon the mundane 
world. In the summer of 1159, at the age of 48. Wang is believed to have 
encountered two supernatural beings in a tavern in Ganhe township, near 
Huxian, Shaanxi. These beings are sometimes identified as Zhongli Quan 
i aEHE(Zhengyang IE [Aligned Yang]; 2nd c. C.E.?) and Lu Dongbin 
= ili] & (Chunyang 4th] [Purified Yang]; b. 798 C.E.?). The latter is 
traditionally venerated as the patriarch of internal alchemy (neidan W Ft) 
lineages more generally. In 1160, at Liquan (northwest of Xianyang), Wang 
Chongyang again encountered an immortal (xian (Il|), usually identified as 
Lu Dongbin, who transmitted “‘secret formula in five sections” (wupian 
miyu TF Pha; wupian xuanmi Th. fa % 2) (Jinlian zhengzong ji 4238 IEA 
aL; DZ 173, 2.2a-3b). 


Following these mystical experiences, Wang moved to the town of 
Nanshicun near Ganhe (Shaanxi). There he dug a grave mound called the 
“Tomb for Reviving the Dead” (huo siren mu 145¢_\ conventionally 
rendered as “Tomb of the Living Dead.”! He spent three years in this 
enclosure, most likely engaging in ascetic practices, practicing internal 
alchemy, and exchanging poetry with those who came to visit him. After 
this period he filled in the grave and moved to the village of Liujiang, about 
three miles away from Nanshicun. There Wang built a meditation hut (an 
Ff), which he lived in for the next four years. Then, in the summer of 1167, 
at the age of 54, he burned down the hut, dancing while he watched it burn 
to the ground. Thereupon, Wang Chongyang moved from Shaanxi province 
to Shandong province, located in northeast China. 


It was in Shandong that Wang began to attract his most important disciples. 
One of his earliest disciples was Ma Yu F345 (Danyang F} '% [Elixir Yang]; 
1123-1183). At Ma Danyang’s residence in Ninghai (Shandong), Wang built 
another meditation hut, which he called the Quanzhen an 42. /#é 
(Hermitage of Complete Perfection). The name of this hermitage is the 
earliest usage of the phrase guanzhen, and it was within this and similar 
meditation enclosures (huandu fx3% ; huangiang fai) that Wang and early 
Complete Perfection adepts engaged in ascetic and alchemical training, 
commonly referred to as “cultivating perfection” (xiuzhen 1E.). Thus, 
“complete perfection” may be understood as a reference to the completion 
of alchemical practice, resulting in alchemical transformation, a shift in 


ontological condition from ordinary human being (ren A) to “immortal” or 
“transcendent” (xian {il!). Extant hagiographies inform us that many people 
gathered around Wang while he was living in Ninghai, but his increasing 
demands for ascetic discipline and religious commitment, including the 
requirement of sexual abstinence, alienated many potential adherents. 
Nonetheless, with the assistance of both formal disciples and lay patrons, 
Wang’s emerging religious movement began to establish meeting halls or 
associations (hui @ / she ¢t. / tang =), sometimes translated as 
“congregations.” Some of these included the following, all located in 
Shandong: Jinlian hui 434i #7 (Association of the Golden Lotus), Pingdeng 
hui “4447 (Association of Equal Rank), Qibao hui “2 @ (Association of 
the Seven Treasures), Sanguang hui =3 (Association of the Three 
Radiances), and Yuhua hui +? (Association of Jade Florescence). It is 
unclear who initiated such establishments, how many people participated, 
what types of activities occurred, and what, if any, lasting influence they 
had on the later development of Complete Perfection as a formal monastic 
order. However, these meeting halls did provide a communal context for the 
early Complete Perfection adepts. 


The Complete Perfection tradition identifies seven early adepts as the most 
important, and at times the only, disciples of Wang Chongyang.* These 
seven disciples are known as the Seven Perfected (gizhen -& FL). The so- 
called Seven Perfected are as follows: 


1. Ma Yu &y ££ (1123-1184), zi Xuanbao X # (Mysterious Treasure), hao 
Danyang ?}}% (Elixir Yang). 


2. Tan Chuduan ii Jt %ig (1123-1185), zi Tongzheng if IE (Pervasive 
Alignment), hao Changzhen 4<. (Perpetual Perfection). 


3. Liu Chuxuan 3) js X (1147-1203), zi Tongmiao i ¥) (Pervasive 
Subtlety), hao Changsheng E (Perpetual Life). 


4. Qiu Chuji Fatt (1148-1127), zi Tongmi i 24% (Pervasive Obscurity), 
hao Changchun 4<¥# (Perpetual Spring). 


5. Wang Chuyi — §— (1142-1217), zi Yuyang +] (Jade Yang), hao 
Sanyang 4£% (Shaded Yang). 


6. Hao Datong si) Ki (1140-1213), zi Taigu ATH (Great Antiquity), hao 
Guangning /#@ 32 (Expansive Tranquility). 


7. Sun Buer &4 — (1119-1183), hao Qingjing }##¥ (Clear Stillness).3 


Through the work of these seven early practitioners, as well as the support 
of their own disciples, Complete Perfection began the transition from a 
grass-roots religious community to one of the most widespread religious 
institutions in northern China. After the death of Wang Chongyang in 1170, 
leadership of the movement passed to Ma Danyang, Wang’s closest friend 
and most trusted disciple. Ma Danyang, with the assistance of the other 
early adepts, was instrumental in transforming the movement from a small 
community to a regional religious movement. He engaged in extensive 
missionary activity, especially in Shaanxi province, where he had contact 
with over 700 people of various socio-economic backgrounds. After the 
death of Ma, Qiu Changchun assumed leadership. It was under the direction 
of Qiu that Complete Perfection moved from regional movement to national 
monastic institution. This transformation of the tradition was greatly 
facilitated by Qiu’s meeting with Chinggis Qan (Genghis Khan; r. 1206- 
1227) in 1220, during which Complete Perfection became imperially 
recognized and given de facto control of northern China’s religious 
communities. This led to followers of Complete Perfection building new 
monasteries and seizing control of many existing Chan ## (Zen) Buddhist 
monasteries. Tax-exempt status also attracted many individuals, who sought 
to avoid the financial oppression of supporting Mongol aspirations for 
world domination. 


Drawing upon the work of Russell Kirkland and Livia Kohn on the Daoist 
tradition more generally (Kirkland 1997; 2002; Kohn 1998; 2000b), the 
history of the Complete Perfection movement may, in turn, be divided into 
at least five major phases: (1) formative, (2) incipient organized, (3) 
organized, (4) resurgent, and (5) modern. The formative phase includes the 
seclusion and spiritual determination of Wang Chongyang, the founder, and 
his subsequent attempts to communicate his vision of religious vocation to 
others. As certain individuals became convinced of its relevance and 
efficacy, a group of dedicated disciples began forming around Wang Zhe, 
the so-called Seven Perfected in particular. This marks the beginning of the 


“incipient organized” phase, and it included the establishment of the various 
meeting halls or associations. One may say that Complete Perfection as an 
identifiable religious movement, with a distinct sense of religious identity 
(see Kohn and Roth 2002; Goossaert and Katz 2001), commences at this 
point. The “organized” phase involved the expansion of Complete 
Perfection throughout different geographical regions in northern China, 
especially under the leadership of Ma Danyang and Qiu Changchun; this 
simultaneously included both a more inclusive stance concerning the 
requirement of an “ascetic” or “renunciant orientation” and a commitment 
to establishing and / or inhabiting formal monasteries. That is, at this point 
there was both a recognition of lay participation and a movement toward 
monasticism. 


In the organized phase, Complete Perfection leaders and proponents also 
had increasing contact with imperial households and courts, culminating in 
Qiu Changchun’s meeting with Chinggis Qan (Genghis Khan; ca. 1162- 
1227; r. 1206-1227) in 1222 and the Qan’s granting Qiu de facto control of 
the whole of north China’s organized religious communities. Complete 
Perfection continued to gain power and increase in membership during the 
years of 1222 to 1280, partially due to its attraction as the primary tax- 
exempt religious institution during the Mongol-Yuan (1260-1368). 
However, much like the Mongolian control of China more generally, 
Complete Perfection’s superior status was fairly short-lived. Under Qubilai 
Qan (Khubilai Khan; Emperor Shizu; 1215-1294; r. 1260-1294), a number 
of anti-Daoist edicts were issued, culminating in the burning and 
destruction of Daoist texts, textual collections, and printing blocks in 1281. 
In my interpretation of Complete Perfection history, this marks the end of 
the organized phase.* 


Although Complete Perfection continued to exist, its place of supremacy 
was replaced by the Zhengyi IE— (Orthodox Unity) tradition, associated 
with the earlier Tianshi AI} (Celestial Masters) movement, during the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The period of “resurgence” begins in the Qing 
dynasty (1644-1911), when the Longmen #["] (Dragon Gate) branch of 
Complete Perfection was formally established by Wang Changyue ©. 7 A 
(Kunyang 6£/%; 1622-1680).° During the resurgent phase, we encounter 
such influential figures as Min Yide Pd —44 (Lanyun {i= [Lazy Cloud]; 


1758-1836) and Liu Yiming 2!]—44 (Wuyuan 17t [Awakening to the 
Origin]; 1734-1821).° 


The “modern” phase in turn parallels the end of Chinese imperial rule in 
1911. It includes the near-catastrophic devastation inflicted on the tradition 
during the so-called Cultural Revolution (1967-1977), also known as the 
Ten Years of Chaos. However, Complete Perfection’s place in the modern 
world, primarily through the recognition of the Dragon Gate branch by the 
Chinese Communist government as the official form of organized Daoism 
in mainland China, has become more stable since the loosening of 
governmental control since 1978 (see Pas 1989). Complete Perfection 
temples and monasteries are currently being built or restored throughout 
mainland China. The current headquarters of Dragon Gate is Baiyun guan 
2451 (White Cloud Monastery) in Beijing, which also houses the Chinese 
Daoist Association (Zhongguo daojiao xiehui Bie ACA). In addition, 
the Dragon Gate lineage, at least in name, has spread to not only Hong 
Kong and Taiwan, but also Canada, England, Italy, and the United States. 


With regard to early Complete Perfection beliefs and practices, Wang 
Chongyang and his immediate disciples clearly advocated and followed a 
religious way of life centering on self-cultivation, and on ascetic and 
alchemical practice in particular. For instance, we know that Wang 
Chongyang and his early disciples often spent extended periods in 
seclusion. Many of the early Complete Perfection adepts engaged in solitary 
training in meditation enclosures (huandu fzt% ; huangiang fein), which 
were rooms walled in on all sides. The adept walled himself or herself in 
for a fixed period of time, in order to meditate continuously and to complete 
a given stage of internal alchemy practice. Wang Chongyang popularized 
the 3-year (1000- day) and 100-day enclosure, and Ma Danyang, who 
practiced both kinds of retreat, built huandu in various places along his 
travels. As mentioned, Wang Chongyang spent extended periods of time in 
seclusion in various hermitages (an /#£), which may have been a precursor 
to or substitute for the meditation enclosure.” The commitment to solitary 
ascetic training was a hallmark of early Complete Perfection. 


Returning to the life of Wang Chongyang, there are a variety of texts in the 
Ming-dynasty (1368-1644) Daoist Canon attributed to him. Wang was, first 


and foremost, a prolific and competent poet, often employing poetry as an 
opportunity to transmit his religious vision. There are three extant poetry 
collections. These are the following: Chongyang quanzhen ji iky4: He 
(Redoubled Yang’s Anthology of Complete Perfection; DZ 1153); 
Chongyang jiaohua ji Ha Bit & (Redoubled Yang’s Anthology on 
Teaching and Conversion; DZ 1154); and Chongyang fenli shihua ji Fk) 
au + (448 (Redoubled Yang’s Anthology on Ten Conversions through 
Dividing Pears; DZ 1155). These collections provide important information 
on Wang’s life, teaching methods, cultivation guidelines and techniques, as 
well as mystical experiences. We also have the Chongyang shou Danyang 
ershisi jue Hi ka ke Tt hm — + Wik (Twenty-Four Instructions Transmitted 
from Redoubled Yang to Elixir Yang; DZ 1158). This text consists of a 
series of definitions about twenty-four technical terms employed in early 
Complete Perfection. It is written in the form of a dialogue between Wang 
Chongyang and Ma Danyang. Next, there is the Chongyang zhenren 
jinguan yusuo jue Hkh \42 hi K SAGk (Perfected Redoubled Yang’s 
Instructions on the Gold Pass and Jade Lock; DZ 1156). This is one of the 
most technical manuals on early Complete Perfection practice. It covers a 
wide range of cultivation techniques, including detailed instructions on 
alchemical transformation.! The final text attributed to Wang Chongyang 
is the Chongyang lijiao shiwu lun ky LACT iit (Redoubled Yang’s 
Fifteen Discourses to Establish the Teachings; DZ 1233), which is 
translated in the present handbook. 


As the title indicates, Redoubled Yang's Fifteen Discourses consists of 
fifteen sections. 


1. Living in Hermitages (zhu’an {+ /#) 

2. Cloud Wandering (yunyou if) 

3. Studying Texts (xueshu 4) 

4. Preparing Medicinal Herbs (heyao 47) 
5. On Construction (gaizao # itt) 


6. Companions in the Dao (he daoban Gik ff) 


7. Sitting in Meditation (dazuo 4] A4) 

8. Controlling the Heart-mind (jiangxin [#-t») 

9. Refining Innate Nature (dianxing GRY) 

10. Pairing the Five Qi (pipei wugi VLC FA) 

11. Merging Innate Nature and Life-destiny (hun xingming; EEVETT) 
12. The Way of Sages (shengdao #21) 

13. Going Beyond the Three Realms (chao sanjie i = F}) 

14. Methods for Nourishing the Body (vangshen zhi fa @ 4 Zk) 
15. Leaving the Mundane World (lifanshi if Lt) 


From these discourse titles alone, one gains a glimpse into the religious 
worldview, spiritual orientation, and training regimens of the early 
Complete Perfection movement. 


When compared with a text such as Redoubled Yang's Instructions on the 
Gold Pass and Jade Lock, the Fifteen Discourses clearly provides less 
technical details about advanced Daoist practice. The overall tone and 
general accessibility of the Fifteen Discourses inspires certain questions. 
What was its context of composition? Who was its intended audience? One 
possibility is that the text was intended as a succinct summation of basic 
Complete Perfection beliefs and practices. As the text does seem to have 
this type of orientation, it could have been composed to orient and introduce 
prospective adherents, such as individuals who attended the various 
meeting halls in search of deeper religious training. Another possibility is 
that it was intended to provide novices and beginning-level practitioners 
with a guidebook or manual on the fundamentals of Complete Perfection 
training. 


In this respect, it is also noteworthy that the text begins with a section 
entitled “Living in Hermitages” (zhu ’an {+ #). After being confirmed of a 


sincere interest and religious commitment, the aspiring Complete Perfection 
adept was required to go into seclusion. 


All renunciants (chujia 143%) must first retreat to a hermitage (an /¥&. 
A hermitage is an enclosure (she #7), a place where the body (shen 
) may be attuned and entrusted. When the body is attuned and 
entrusted, the heart-mind (xin gradually realizes (jiande i474) 
serenity (an 2Z). Qi and spirit (shen ##!) become harmonious and 
expansive. Then you may enter the Way of Perfection (ru zhendao 
FUE). (DZ 1233, la)! 


This passage suggests more complete dedication to a Daoist religious path 
through abandoning the mundane world and embracing intensive spiritual 
training. The text presupposes that the adept has already decided to leave 
behind the life of a householder; one has already decided to become a monk 
or nun by leaving the family (chujia +4 3%), that is, severing ties to parents, 
spouses, and children.!? The Way of Perfection is a path of asceticism and 
renunciation. This initial commitment is followed by solitary meditation 
practice, during which one becomes purified of distractions, entanglements, 
and desires. It is only after this period of seclusion that one receives more 
complete training. Thus, the text assumes that such preliminary 
requirements have been taken before additional instructions are given. 


Of the various sections, two in particular deserve some introductory 
comments. First, “cloud wandering” (yunyou 22) refers to pilgrimage or 
travels to distant temples and sacred places in search of deeper training. In 
its alternative form, “wandering cloud” (vouyun Wz 22), it refers to 
wandering Daoist adepts. Like clouds drifting over mountain peaks, the 
aspiring practitioner travels from sacred site to sacred site. In the process, 
one may come in contact with higher-level teachers and receive more 
advanced training. “Crossing over distant waters of turbulent and roiling 
waves, one inquires into the Dao without becoming wearied. Then even a 
single phrase exchanged between teacher and disciple initiates complete 
illumination (yuanguang [E)5¢t). Internally one realizes the great issue of life 
and death and comes to stand as an elder (zhang SC) of Quanzhen 
(Complete Perfection)” (Ib). “Companions in the Dao” (daoban iff / 
daoyou 187) expresses the central importance of friendship in Daoist 


cultivation. Such friendship is spiritual friendship, an easy and natural 
relationship based on mutual respect and reciprocal flourishing. 
Companions in the Dao are adepts with natural affinities and parallel 
aspirations who recognize their own practice-realization in each other. 
Redoubled Yang s Fifteen Discourses provides two primary criteria. First, 
one must examine the character of people before becoming friends with 
them. Some important qualities include humaneness, respect, reverence, 
honesty, reliability, discernment, insight, generosity, and wisdom. Such 
qualities as honesty, integrity, and genuineness are vital. Character, 
including intentions and motivations, is especially important with regard to 
spiritual matters. Second, there are three types of people who will nourish 
and advance one’s practice and three types who will harm and hinder one’s 
training. 


Join those with an illuminated heart-mind (mingxin ]-t>), wisdom 
(hui =), or strong determination (zhi i). Avoid those who are 
ignorant concerning external projections of the heartmind, who lack 
wisdom and are turbid in innate nature, or who lack determination 
and are inclined to quarrel. (3a) 


The emphasis here on the necessity of spiritual companionship recalls a 
similar concern in chapter six of the Zhuangzi #4: (Book of Master 
Zhuang). 


Master Si #2, Master Yu #2, Master Li 42, and Master Lai 2k were 
talking together. “Who can regard non-action (wu-wei #& #4) as his 
head, life (sheng “£) as his back, and death (si ¥&) as his rump? Who 
knows that death and life, existence (cun ##) and annihilation (wang 
T_), are a single body (yiti —#8)? I will be his friend.” The four 
looked at each other and smiled. There was no obstruction in their 
heart-minds (mo ni yu xin FLW Ly) and so they became friends. 


And later on in the same chapter we find the following: 


Master Sanghu 38°, Master Mengfan ii), and Master Qinzhang 4 
Sie addressed each other: “Who can join with others without joining 
with others (xiangyu yu wu xiangyu #4 Bais HEAR EL)? Who can act 
with others without acting with others (xiangwei yu wu xiangwei #74 


Fi & #&4H Ai)? Who can ascend to the heavens (dengtian &K) and 
wander in the mists (vouwu Wf ¥%), roam among the Limitless 
(giaotiao wuji IE #EHK),'3 and forget life (wangsheng %5”£) forever?” 
The three looked at each and smiled. There was no obstruction in 
their heart-minds (mo ni yu xin FLW TS -L») and so they became 
friends. 


These passages provide another insight concerning friendship: authentic 
friendship is natural and spirit-based. The heart-mind of each individual 
involved forms one half of a talisman. When such heart-minds are joined in 
relationship, a feeling of wholeness and integrity pervades. Authentic 
friendship is simple, supportive, and nourishing. It involves unconditional 
positive regard and a recognition of possibility and capacity. 


Redoubled Yang's Fifteen Discourses also contains some technical 
terminology that deserves mention. First, the text understands the body-self 
(shen ) as consisting of various aspects. First, there are the so-called 
Three Treasures (sanbao =.#%), namely, vital essence (jing #f), subtle 
breath (gi 2A), and spirit (shen ##). In the most conventional terms, vital 
essence, qi, and spirit are understood along a spectrum, from the most 
substantial to the most subtle or refined. The character jing #7 consists of 
mi XK (“rice”) and ging 74 (“azure,” but also “pure”). Etymologically, it 
refers to young or unprocessed rice. By extension, it refers to the essence of 
things. Vital essence is understood as a more substantial aspect of qi, and qi 
is understood as a more subtle aspect of vital essence. Here vital essence 
relates to the actual physical foundation of health and vitality: seminal 
fluids (jing #3) in men and blood (xue ff.) in women. The connection 
between vital essence and gi may also be understood etymologically: gi A 
consists of mi XK (“rice”) with gi “ (“vapor or “steam”). Both the 
characters for vital essence and qi contain the component for “rice.” As 
vital essence is rice in grain form, qi 1s rice in vapor form. Through the 
“cooking” (refining) of rice grain, steam is produced; through the cooking 
of vital essence, gi is produced. Finally, shen ## relates to “spiritual 
dimensions” (shi 7), omens and similar divine manifestations, and the 
establishment and attendance to such a connection (shen H1.). Spirit relates 
to consciousness and “divine” capacities more generally. 


The text also mentions other terms designating aspects of the body-self. 
First, various dimensions of the heart-mind (xin ‘t») are centrally important 
in Complete Perfection practice. Traditionally speaking, the heart-mind 1s a 
focal point of Daoist training. Particular emphasis is placed on the ability of 
the heart-mind (xin ‘(») either to attain complete enlightenment (yuanguang 
[&] 5) or to separate the adept from the Dao as Source. Here the heart-mind 
is understood both as a physical location in the chest (the heart [xin -L»] as 
“organ” [zang fli ]) and as relating to thoughts (nian <>) and emotions (ging 
Ti) (the heart as “consciousness” [shi ii]). Intellectual and emotional 
activity is a possible source of dissipation and disruption. However, it is 
also the abode of spirit (shen ##!), the sacred capacity within human beings. 
In a technical sense, the heart-mind also relates to intention (yi =) and 
aspiration (zhi i). The character yi & consists of yin (“sound”) over xin 
‘ty (“heart-mind”). Intention is the sound of the heart-mind, the core 
condition of the heart-mind made manifest. As concentrated consciousness, 
intention is used in Daoist cultivation specifically to guide the circulation of 
qi. Closely associated with intention, zi < is usually translated as “will,” 
but is here rendered as “determination” and “aspiration.” !4 Read 
etymologically, zhi & consists of shi + (“adept’’) over xin Cy (“heart- 
mind”). The shi component is usually read as a phonetic, but may also be 
taken as a meaning-carrier. In this reading, aspiration or determination is the 
heart-mind manifested in the sincerity and commitment of a Daoist adept. 


Redoubled Yang ‘s Fifteen Discourses also continually refers to innate 
nature (xing VE) and life-destiny (ming fiv). The character xing VE consists 
of xin t» (“heart-mind’’) and sheng “E(“to be born”); innate nature is the 
heart-mind with which was born. The character ming fii may be associated 
with ling & (“mandate”); life-destiny is a decree from the cosmos made 
manifest as one’s corporeality.!° Generally speaking, innate nature relates to 
consciousness and the heart-mind (xin Ly), while life-destiny relates to 
physicality and the body (shen 4). In Redoubled Yang Fifteen Discourses, 
we are informed that innate nature relates to spirit, while life-destiny relates 
to qi (4b). Complete Perfection practice involves the dual cultivation of 
innate nature and life-destiny, a commitment to both stillness (jing ##) and 
movement (dong #]) practices. 


As mentioned, certain intellectual, emotional, and behavioral patterns 
disrupt the inherent enlightened condition of the heart-mind. On the most 
general level, we find reference to the “world of dust” (chenshi Ett), the 
mundane world as limiting human possibility. Such limitations include 
personal desire, familial expectations, and societal obligations. Redoubled 
Yang s Fifteen Discourses in turn emphasizes severing ties to the Three 
Realms (sanjie =4*), sometimes translated as the Three Worlds. The Three 
Realms are the Realm of Desire (yujie 4X 4+), Realm of Form (sejie 5%), 
and the Realm of Formlessness (wuse jie ££ 44%). The process of becoming 
unconditioned by these realms is a three-fold forgetting (wang %) and a 
corresponding three-fold liberation (jie ff). First, one forgets (wang 5) 
planning and thinking. This is liberation from the Realm of Desire. Then 
one forgets mental projects (jing 4%), that is, residual images of the external 
world. This is liberation from the Realm of Form. Finally, one no longer 
clings to the idea of “forgetting” or “emptiness” (kong 7). This is 
liberation from the Realm of Formlessness. This process of becoming 
unconditioned by external concerns and influences and returning to one’s 
original nature, one’s inherent enlightenment, involves refraining from 
various patterns of dissipation. One source of dissipation is the external 
world. Disruption of personal harmony and spiritual alignment occurs when 
the senses are engaged. Redoubled Yang s Fifteen Discourses recommends 
sealing the Four Gates (simen VU"), namely, the eyes, ears, nose, and 
mouth. By directing awareness and attentiveness inward, one increases 
vitality and energetic aliveness. There is a movement from the external to 
the internal: one cultivates internal practice (neixing WW 47) over external 
accomplishment (waigong ¥}J}]) (2b). The text also identifies greed (tan 
#2) as a primary source of disruption.!® This parallels the emphasis in early 
Complete Perfection on abandoning certain ontological tendencies, 
including ignorance (wuming #£44), vexation (fannao }A1K), greed (tan 
#1), craving (Juan / lian #8), intoxicants (jiu F4), sex (se f), wealth (cai A 
A), and anger (gi *A).'’ The way of rectifying such patterns of dissipation 
involve dedication to practice (xiuxing 1417) and cultivating perfection 
(xiuzhen (EF). 





Drawing upon earlier Tang-dynasty (618-907) Clarity-and-Stillness 
literature and observation (guan #h) manuals,!® Redoubled Yang's Fifteen 
Discourses emphasizes the importance of meditation. When discussing 


“sitting in meditation” (dazuo +] A4) and “quiet sitting” (jingzuo ##44), a 
three-stage process is identified: calmness (an 2), stillness (jing #}), and 
stability (ding x€). The adept begins by cultivating relaxation and calmness, 
specifically serenity throughout the body. As this relaxation deepens, the 
intellectual and emotional turmoil of the habituated heart-mind begins to 
become stilled. By cultivating stillness, clarity (ging 3) and illumination 
(ming 4) also come to develop. One moves from a state of agitation, 
referred to as the “chaotic heart-mind” (/Juanxin Lt»), to a state of serenity, 
referred to as the “stabilized heart-mind” (dingxin 7E ty). As stillness 
deepens, the heart-mind and spirit become stabilized and concentrated. In 
this condition of stability, one realizes one’s innate nature and becomes 
completely immersed in the Dao. 


The text also emphasizes the relationship between practice (xing {T), also 
referred to as cultivation (xiu 12), and accomplishment (gong JJ). In the 
Buddhist tradition, which exerted a certain degree of influence on Complete 
Perfection, xing most often refers to specific types of “deeds” or 
“activities,” while gong refers to “merit.” These terms in turn relate to 
“karma” (yuan 2%). One way of rectifying one’s karma is to perform 
beneficial and virtuous deeds. Such deeds lead to the accumulation of 
merits, which ensure that one’s negative karma becomes neutralized and 
that one will acquire a more positive rebirth. While this Buddhist 
perspective does pervade certain Complete Perfection discussions, 
Redoubled Yang's Fifteen Discourses uses the terms to discuss Daoist 
cultivation in particular. Through practice, which includes various methods 
(fa 1&), exercises (gong JJ), and techniques (shu 41), one’s level of 
cultivation increases. Internal practice (neixing WW4T) takes precedence over 
external accomplishment (waigong 4}J/}). Internal realization is primary. 
Nonetheless, certain “accomplishments” necessarily occur during the 
course of Daoist training. The important thing is to accept these as signs of 
successful training, rather than opportunities to inflate one’s ego or assert 
one’s superiority. 


An additional level of Complete Perfection practice involves internal 
alchemy (neidan |). In the course of internal alchemy, the adept focuses 
on exploring and activating the Daoist subtle body, the energetic body 
within the body. This type of training regimen involves specific elixir fields 


(dantian ?} 1) and precious palaces (baodian # }f&). The alchemical 
process in turn requires refinement (Jian #R / }K). In the most general terms, 
it involves the following three stages: (1) refining vital essence and 
transmuting it into qi (Jianjing huaqi }K*4 L2A); (2) refining qi and 
transmuting it into spirit (liangi huashen, }R5A164#); and (3) refining spirit 
and returning to emptiness (Jianshen huanxu DK Le jit). Through this 
process, one comes to complete the elixir (chengdan AXF}) and become 
alchemically transformed (bianhua #*(,). 


In this respect, Discourse Ten, “Pairing the Five Qi” (pipei wugi VLAC Fh. 
5A), is especially technical. The Five Qi (wuqi #.A) refer to the qi of the 
five yin-orbs (zang jis / fle), which are the liver (gan }i¥), heart (xin -t»), 
spleen (pi #), lungs (fei jlili), and kidneys (shen ®&). The Central Palace 
(zhonggong #4) here probably refers to the Ocean of Qi (gihai “Av#), the 
lower abdomen. The Three Primes (sanyuan = 7C) are usually synonymous 
with the three elixir fields and / or their corresponding 
“constituents”,”’corresponding to the perineum (vital essence), lower 
abdomen (qi), and center of head (spirit). The Azure Dragon (qginglong i 
#2) and White Tiger (baihu As) are two of the four directional spirits, 
with the other two being the Vermilion Bird (zhuque 7¢#£) and Mysterious 
Warrior (xuanwu % iz). The Azure Dragon corresponds to the liver, while 
the White Tiger corresponds to the lungs. In Complete Perfection, the 
Azure Dragon most often designates spirit, while the White Tiger 
designates qi. Similarly, lead (gian £1) relates to original spirit (vuanshen 
Jct) (“Primordial Spirit”], while mercury (hong 28) relates to original qi 
(yuangi 7G°A\) (“Primordial Energy”]. The cinnabar sand (dansha F}W) is 
another designation for the elixir (dan f}), the compounding of which is the 
culmination of alchemical practice. 


One way of mapping the completion of such training regimens centers on 
perfection (zhen .) and immortality (xian (ill). Perfection refers to the Dao 
in its original completeness as well as to the adept in his or her fully refined 
condition. One etymological reading of the character zhen A. suggests that 
it depicts an alchemical stove; in this sense, 1t resembles other characters 
utilized in Chinese alchemy traditions, with one example being ding 1 
(“tripod”’). In addition to advocating the process of cultivating perfection 
(xiuzhen 1E#.) and completing the elixir (chengdan |&F}), Redoubled 


Yang s Fifteen Discourses makes frequent reference to “immortality” or 
“transcendence” (xian (| / #@). Etymologically speaking, the character xian 
{ll contains the ren A. (“person”) radical with shan (1 (“mountain”). A 
variant (#72) consists of ren \. with xian (“flying”). Etymologically, then, a 
xian 1s a mountain recluse and / or an ecstatic traveler. At certain times, 
Redoubled Yang's Fifteen Discourses seems to suggest that becoming an 
immortal involves ascending to the heavens (dengtian & XK) and joining the 
ranked immortals (diexian ¥i|(ill). In this respect, we find references to two 
Daoist celestial locations: Zigong ‘X= (Purple Palace) and Yuging + ii 
(Jade Clarity). The latter refers to one of three heavens that occupied a 
central place in the early Shangqing _-?fi(Highest Clarity) tradition. These 
three heavens were as follows: Taiging Aj (Great Clarity), Shangging 
i (Highest Clarity), and Yuging -K}#(Jade Clarity). Jade Clarity was the 
highest, or most refined, of the three. In these terms, immortality seems to 
involve the spirit becoming liberated (shenjie ##' ff) from the body, with the 
spirit being some type of personal entity. In contrast, other passages in 
Redoubled Yang's Fifteen Discourses suggest that immortality is 
transpersonal; it involves some type of mystical unification or 
disappearance in the cosmos. In this way, immortality or transcendence 
relates to consciousness in a more purified state, in a condition of complete 
merging with the Dao. That is, here emptiness (xu iz / kong 22) is primary. 


As mentioned, Redoubled Yang s Fifteen Discourses has been identified as 
the most concise and clearest expression of early Complete Perfection 
worldview and practice. The text’s overall place in the later Complete 
Perfection monastic order remains unclear at the present time. However, 
Redoubled Yang's Fifteen Discourses has received increasing attention 
among contemporary Complete Perfection adherents and monastic 
communities. It has been included in various mainland Chinese Daoist 
anthologies and published in pamphlet form to be circulated at Daoist 
temples and monasteries to visitors and patrons. In addition, the Complete 
Perfection monastic community of Yuquan yuan 3 St at Huashan #1 
(Mount Hua; Huayin, Shaanxi) commissioned the engraving of the text on a 
stele which was erected in front of the Qizhen dian 4: A.J (Shrine of the 
Seven Perfected). 


Redoubled Yang's Fifteen Discourses has been translated numerous times. 
The earliest translation appeared in Yao Tao-chung’s Ph.D. dissertation, 
entitled “Ch’uan-chen: A New Taoist Sect in North China during the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries” (1980). An alternative translation was 
prepared by Patricia Ebrey for Chinese Civilization and Society: A 
Sourcebook (1981). This translation was reprinted in Chinese Religion: An 
Anthology of Sources (1995), edited by Deborah Sommer. Additional 
translations may be found in Florian Reiter’s article “Ch’ung-yang Sets 
Forth His Teachings in Fifteen Discourses” (1985), Thomas Cleary’s 
Vitality, Energy, Spirit: A Taoist Sourcebook (1991), and Livia Kohn’s The 
Taoist Experience (1993). For a readily accessible English introduction to 
early Complete Perfection Daoism see Stephen Eskildsen’s The Teachings 
and Practices of the Early Quanzhen Taoist Masters and my forthcoming 
books Cultivating Perfection and The Way of Complete Perfection. 


Notes 


!. The Tomb for Reviving the Dead was grave mound, a cave-like 
enclosure. It consisted of a mound of dirt several feet high, with an 
additional vault ten feet deep underneath. 


2. This is partially a reflection of later Complete Perfection historiographical 
concerns and partially an accurate representation of the early adepts who 
played the most vital roles in ensuring the social and institutional success of 
Complete Perfection as a Daoist religious movement. It should also be 
mentioned that three of Wang Chongyang’s earliest disciples, Shi Chuhou 
SE ji (1102-1174), Yan Chuchang Ji 87) (1111-1183), and Liu Tongwei 
23!) iH fit (d. 1196) are often excluded from many standard accounts. 
Nonetheless, each of Seven Perfected receives a place of veneration in the 
contemporary Complete Perfection monastic order, as expressed in the 
Taishang xuanmen zaotan gongke jing KE. & PIS DT GRAK (Scriptures of 
the Great High Mysterious Gate for Morning Altar Recitation; ZW 936) and 
Taishang xuanmen wantan gongke jing KE. & FARRIS RA (Scriptures 
of the Great High Mysterious Gate for Evening Altar Recitation; ZW 937). 
These are the primary liturgical texts of the contemporary monastic order, 
wherein one also finds the well-known “Eight Great Invocations” (ba da 
shenzhou )\K##5t). 


3. Traditionally speaking, Chinese people in general and Daoists in 
particular have a variety of names, both given and self-selected. These 
include one’s given surname (xing &E) and personal name (ming %4). In 
addition, one has a “style-name” (zi “), which is usually self-selected. 
Next, there is one’s secondary style-name (hao ‘f%), which is sometimes 
self-selected and sometimes given. The French sobriquet (“nickname’’) is 
sometimes used to refer to style-names. Finally, in the case of religious 
adherents, a religious name (faming 13:% / daohao 1H $i) may be given, 
usually upon formal initiation or ordination and as a sign of lineage 
standing. In the case of early Complete Perfection, Wang Chongyang often 
gave his disciples religious names (faming) beginning with chu Jk 
(“abiding’’) and style-names (zi) beginning with tong iH (“pervasive”). Note 
also the frequent appearance of yang / (“bright”) and chang fe 
(“perpetual’’). 


4. Here it should be noted that Complete Perfection did not cease to be 
“organized” at this point, and so this interpretive framework has a certain 
heuristic deficiency. One may, in turn, think of the “resurgent phase” as a 
period of reorganization. 


>- The Dragon Gate branch is traditionally associated with Qiu Changchun. 
During the resurgent phase, as documented in such texts as the Qinggui 
xuanmiao), yk ZW (Pure Regulations of the Mysterious and Wondrous; 
ZW 361), each of the Seven Perfected was identified with particular sub- 
lineages. These were as follows: Longmen pai #EF IJ (Dragon Gate 
Lineage) / Qiu Changchun; Suishan pai fe Lik (Mount Sui Lineage) / Liu 
Changsheng; Nanwu pai Fi #£/k (Nanwu Lineage) / Tan Changzhen; 
Yushan pai i LL Jie (Mount Yu Lineage) / Ma Danyang; Huashan pai 2# LI 
Ji (Mount Hua Lineage) / Hao Taigu; Yushan pai ‘a7 Yk (Mount Yu 
Lineage) / Wang Yuyang; and Qingjing pai ji #4 +I (Clarity and Stillness 
Lineage) / Sun Buer (Koyanagi 1934 [Hakuunkan shi (Baiyun guan zhi) A 
3 #iis. Tokyo: Toho bunka gakuin Tokyé kenkyijo]). While Dragon Gate 
Daoists hold a place of veneration for Qiu Changchun as founder, recent 
research suggests that the formal linage of Dragon Gate goes back to Wang 
Changyue (Esposito 1993; 2000; 2001). The name Longmen refers to the 


mountain range in western Shaanxi province, where Qiu Changchun spent 
time engaging in solitary practice. 


6. Liu Yiming remains an influential figure in contemporary Dragon Gate, 
especially through his Daoshu shier zhong 14% + —*# (Ten Daoist Texts). 
Much of this work has been translated in Thomas Cleary’s various 
publications. 


7. Daoist restoration and revitalization efforts received a set back with the 
Chinese government’s suppression of Falun gong 72) (Dharma Wheel 
Exercises), a Qigong cult, in 1999. 


8. Huandu et literally refers to a small square hut measuring four du +4 
on each side, with one du equaling one zhang SC (approx. 3 meters). The 
earliest occurrences of the term appear in the Zhuangzi #4 (Book of 
Master Zhuang) and Liji #@3C (Book of Rites), where it is the dwelling- 
place of a hermit. 


°- These meditation enclosures also recall the earlier Daoist pure rooms or 
chambers of quiescence (jingshi #748). 


10. For a complete, annotated translation of this text see my book 
Cultivating Perfection: Mysticism and Self- Transformation in Early 
Quanzhen Daoism (Brill, 2007). 


'l. Interestingly, this last phrase ru zhendao \ Fit (lit., “enter the perfect 
Dao’’) may refer to complete dedication to the Dao as perfection or be taken 
as shorthand for ru guanzhen dao 4:14, that is, formally joining the 
religious movement of Quanzhen (Complete Perfection) as a renunciant. 


!2. Chujia is the Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit pravrajya, a Buddhist 
technical term. It means not only that one has left the family and taken up 
residence in a monastery, but also that one has vowed to abstain from any 
sexual relations. 


'5. Reading giaotiao BtWwk (“wander”) for naotiao (“grasp”). 


14. Tn classical Chinese medicine, yi, usually rendered as “intention,” is 
associated with the Earth phase and the spleen. It relates to both one’s 
guiding direction and thinking / planning (si /4) the field (dan FA) of the 
heart-mind (xin -L»), more generally. Zhi, usually rendered as “will,” is 
associated with the Water phase and the kidneys. It relates to sustained 
follow-through. 


'5. Tn a more esoteric interpretation, the character ming fii depicts the two 
kidneys viewed from the back. This recalls an alternative name for the 
kidneys, Mingmen “i7F'] (Gate of Life), and their association with vital 
essence (jing #4). 


'6. Here one may recall the Buddhist emphasis on desire as the source of 
suffering. Classical Buddhism emphasizes the Four Noble Truths: (1) 
Suffering / unsatisfactoriness; (2) The origin or arising of suffering; (3) The 
end of suffering; (4) The path leading to the end of suffering. That is, the 
nature of existence is suffering / impermanence. The source of suffering is 
desire. Eliminate desire and you eliminate suffering. The path to the end of 
suffering is the so-called Eightfold Path: (1) Right Understanding; (2) Right 
Thought; (3) Right Speech; (4) Right Action; (5) Right Livelihood; (6) 
Right Effort; (7) Right Mindfulness; and (8) Right Concentration. 


'7. Tn this case, it is interesting to note that gi “A, subtle breath or “energy” 
when used in a positive sense, refers to “anger” when referring to a negative 
condition. Anger is the dispersing or harmful manifestation of qi. 


18. A wide variety of earlier Daoist texts are cited and identified as 
important in the early Complete Perfection tradition. Some of these include 
the Daode jing 18 #2 (Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power), Yinfu jing 
k2 44% (Scripture on the Hidden Talisman; DZ 31), and Qingjing jing Wt? 
a (Scripture on Clarity and Stillness; DZ 620). Redoubled Yang's Fifteen 
Discourses cites the Scripture on the Hidden Talisman in section 4b. 
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Redoubled Yang’s Fifteen Discourses to Establish the 
Teachings 


Discourse 1: Living in Hermitages 


All renunciants must first retreat to a hermitage. A hermitage is an 
enclosure, a place where the body may be attuned and entrusted. When the 
body is attuned and entrusted, the heart-mind gradually realizes serenity. Qi 
and spirit become harmonious and expansive. Then you may enter the Way 
of Perfection. 


Now, when movement and activity become necessary, you must not overdo 
things and exhaust yourself. If you overdo things and become exhausted, 
you will dissipate your qi. And yet, you cannot remain entirely inactive 
either. If you do not move, your qi and blood will become obstructed and 
weakened. 


You should, therefore, find a middle way between movement and stillness. 
Only then can you guard constancy and be at peace with your endowments. 
This is the method of residing in serenity. 


Discourse 2: Cloud Wandering 
There are two kinds of wandering. 


The first involves viewing the brilliant scenery of mountains and rivers, the 
splendid colors of flowers and trees. Some people engaging in this kind of 
wandering delight in the variety and splendor of provinces or prefectures. 
Others enjoy the towers and pavilions of temples and monasteries. Some 
seek out friends to forget their concerns. Others indulge the heart-mind with 
fine clothing and food. People like this, even if they travel roads measuring 
ten thousand miles, exhaust their bodies and squander their strength. 
Regarding the sights of the world, their heart-minds become confused and 
their qi declines. Such people are engaging in empty cloud wandering. 


The second kind of wandering involves investigating innate nature and life- 
destiny and inquiring into the subtle and mysterious. Ascending high 
summits beyond peaks and gorges, such a person visits enlightened teachers 
without becoming exhausted. Crossing over distant waters of turbulent and 
roiling waves, one inquires into the Dao without becoming wearied. Then 
even a single phrase exchanged between teacher and disciple initiates 


complete illumination. Internally one realizes the great issue of life and 
death and comes to stand as an elder of Quanzhen (Complete Perfection). 
Such people are engaging in authentic cloud wandering. 


Discourse 3: Studying Texts 


The way to study texts is not to strive after literary accomplishments, and 
thereby confuse your eyes. Instead, you must extract the meaning as it 
harmonizes with the heart-mind. Abandon texts after you have extracted 
their meaning and grasped their principle. Abandon principle after you have 
realized the fundamental ground. After you realize the fundamental ground, 
then attend to it until 1t completely enters the heart-mind. 


Keep it in the heart-mind for a long time, and its essence and inner truth 
will become naturally present. The radiance of the heart-mind will be vast 
and abundant; wisdom and spirit will take flight and soar. There is no place 
that they will not pervade, nothing that you will not understand. 


When you reach this stage, you should practice storing and nourishing such 
a condition. And yet, do not be overly enthusiastic or rush to accomplish 
this. Rather, simply fear losing innate nature and life-destiny. 


There are also people who do not understand the root meaning of texts, but 
merely desire to memorize many concepts and become widely read. Such 
people converse and babble on in front of others, bragging about their 
outstanding talents. This is of no benefit to cultivation and practice. Instead, 
it injures spirit and qi. Although one reads more and more, what is the 
benefit in relation to the Dao? 


Only by attaining the meaning of texts can you store them deep within. 
Discourse 4: Preparing Medicinal Herbs 


Medicinal herbs are the flourishing emanations of mountains and 
waterways, the essential florescence of plants and trees. One type is 
warming, while another is cooling. They can tonify or disperse. One type is 
thick, while another is thin. They can be applied externally or taken 
internally. 


If one is willing to study them as essences, one can enliven the innate nature 
and life-destiny of people. However, if one is a deluded healer, one will 
injure the body and the physical constitution of people. All those who study 
the Dao must fully understand this. If you do not understand herbal 
preparation, you will have no way to support the Dao. 


You should also not develop attachments, because they will injure your 
hidden accomplishment [from past lives]. Externally, you may become 
greedy for wealth and expensive goods; internally, you may waste the 
ability to cultivate perfection. This not only leads to transgressions and 
errors in this life, but will also cause retribution in future lives. Elevated 
disciples within my gate, take care and be attentive. 


Discourse 5: On Construction 


Reed-thatched huts and grass-thatched shelters are essential for protecting 
the body. To sleep in the open air or in the open fields offends the sun and 
moon. 


On the other hand, living beneath carved beams and high eaves 1s also not 
the action of a superior adept. Great palaces and elevated halls — how can 
these be part of the living plan for followers of the Dao? 


Felling trees severs the precious fluids of the earth’s meridians; begging for 
goods and money, while performing religious activities, takes away the life- 
blood of the people. Such people merely cultivate external accomplishment; 
they do not cultivate internal practice. This is like using painted cakes to 
satisfy hunger or storing snow for provisions — one vainly expends great 
effort and in the end gains nothing. 


Someone with strong determination must early on search for the precious 
palaces within his own body. Vermilion towers outside the body, no matter 
how unceasingly they are restored, will collapse and crumble. Perceptive 
and illuminated worthies should carefully examine this. 


Discourse 6: Companions of the Way 


Followers of the Dao join together as companions because they can assist 
each other in sickness and disease. “If you die, I’ll bury you; if I die, you’ ll 
bury me.” 

Therefore, you must first choose the right person and only then join with 
that person as a companion. Do not join with someone first and then 
consider him as a person. 


Once this is accomplished, do not become overly attached to each other. 
Attachment between people ensnares the heart-mind. 


At the same time, do not remain completely without attachment. A 
complete lack of attachment will cause your feelings to diverge. You should 
find a middle way between attachment and non-attachment. 


There are three kinds of people with whom you should join and three whom 
you should avoid. Join those with an illuminated heart-mind, wisdom, or 
strong determination. Avoid those who are ignorant concerning external 
projections of the heart-mind, who lack wisdom and are turbid in innate 
nature, or who lack determination and are inclined to quarrel. 


When establishing yourself in a monastery, completely accord with your 
own heart-mind and aspirations. Do not just follow your emotions or trust 
the outer appearance of others. Only choose the elevated and illumined. 
This is the supreme method. 


Discourse 7: Sitting in Meditation 


“Sitting in meditation” does not simply mean to sit with the body erect and 
the eyes closed. This is superficial sitting. To sit authentically, you must 
maintain a heart-mind like Mount Tai, remaining unmovable and 
unshakable throughout the entire day. [Maintain this practice] whether 
standing, walking, sitting, or lying down, whether in movement or stillness. 
Restrain and seal the Four Gates, namely, the eyes, ears, mouth, and nose. 
Do not allow the external world to enter in. If there is even the slightest 
trace of a thought about movement and stillness, this cannot be called quiet 
sitting. If you can practice like this, although your body resides in the world 
of dust, your name will already be listed in the ranks of the immortals. 


Then there is no need to travel great distances and consult others. Rather, 
worthiness and sagehood resides within this very body. After one hundred 
years, with accomplishment completed, you will cast off the husk and 
ascend to perfection. With a single pellet of elixir completed, spirit wanders 
through the eight outer realms. 


Discourse 8: Controlling the Heart-mind 


Let me explain the way of the heart-mind. If the heart-mind is constantly 
deep, then it remains unmoving. Obscure and dark, it does not give 
attention to the ten thousand beings. Profound and vague, there 1s no such 
thing as internal or external. Not even the slightest trace of thought remains. 
This is the stabilized heart-mind. It needs no control. 


However, if the heart-mind is generated by pursuing external appearances, 
it becomes upset and overturned, searching for the head and chasing after 
the tail. This is called the chaotic heart-mind. You must urgently extract and 
expel it. Do not let 1t become unrestrained. Such a heart-mind ruins and 
spoils the Dao and inner power. It harms and diminishes innate nature and 
life-destiny. 


Whether standing, walking, sitting, or lying down, [if the heart-mind] is 
constantly exhausted by hearing and seeing, knowing and perceiving, then 
there will only be sickness and suffering. 


Discourse 9: Refining Innate Nature 


Regulating innate nature is like harmonizing the strings of a zither. If they 
are too tight, they will snap. If they are too loose, they will not resonate. 
Find the middle place between taut and slack, and the zither will be 
harmonized. 


This is also like casting a sword. If there is too much steel, it will break. If 
there is too much tin, it will bend. Find the harmonious mixture of steel and 
tin, and the sword will be useful. 


To harmonize and refine innate nature, embrace these two methods. Then 
you yourself will become wondrous. 


Discourse 10: Joining the Five Qi 


The Five Qi gather in the Central Palace; the Three Primes collect at the 
top. 


The Azure Dragon breathes out crimson mist; the White Tiger exhales 
black smoke. 


The myriad spirits array themselves in rows; the hundred meridians flow 
and become infused. 


The cinnabar sand is radiant and becomes brilliant; the lead and mercury 
congeal and become purified. 


The body may still reside in the human realm, but the spirit already wanders 
among the heavens. 


Discourse 11: Merging Innate Nature and Life-destiny 


Innate nature is spirit; life-destiny is qi. Innate nature meeting life-destiny is 
like wild birds obtaining the wind. They use it to float and soar, rising 
lightly. Saving their strength, they complete their flight with ease. 


Thus the Yinfu jing (Scripture on the Hidden Talisman) says, “The 
regulation of all beings resides with their qi.” This is exactly it. 


The adept cultivating perfection must rely on this, never allowing it to be 
disseminated to lesser adepts. One should fear that the spirits and 
luminaries will send down censure. Innate nature and life-destiny are the 
roots of cultivation and practice. You should attentively forge and refine 
them. 


Discourse 12: The Way of Sages 


To enter the way of sages, you must develop determination for many years, 
amassing accomplishments and binding yourself to practice. Only an adept 
of elevated illumination, an individual with excelling realization, can enter 
the way of sages. 


Your body may reside in a single room, but innate nature will fill the 
heavens, earth, and whole cosmos. The multitude of sages silently protects 
and supports you. Immortal lords in limitless numbers invisibly encircle and 
surround you. Your name becomes recorded in Zigong (Purple Palace) and 
established among the ranked immortals. Your physical form may remain in 
the world of dust, but your heart-mind is already illuminated beyond all 
beings. 


Discourse 13: Going Beyond the Three Realms 


The Three Realms are the realm of desire, the realm of form, and the realm 
of formlessness. 


When the heart-mind forgets planning and thinking, one goes beyond the 
realm of desire. When the heart-mind forgets mental projections, one goes 
beyond the realm of form. When the heart-mind does not manifest even a 
vision of emptiness, one goes beyond the realm of formlessness. 


Abandoning these Three Realms, the spirit dwells in the country of 
immortals and sages. Innate nature resides in the region of Yuqing (Jade 
Clarity). 


Discourse 14: Methods for Nourishing the Body 


The Dharma Body [7£.4, Fashén] is a representation of formlessness. It is 
neither emptiness nor existence, has neither after nor before. It is neither 
low nor high, neither long nor short. 


When applied, there is nowhere that it does not pervade. When stored, it is 
dark and obscure without residual traces. 


If you realize this way, you can appropriately nourish this body. The more 
you nourish it, the more accomplishments you attain. The less you nourish 
it, the less accomplishments you attain. 


Do not desire to go back; do not yearn for the mundane world. Then you 
will depart and dwell in suchness. 


Discourse 15: Leaving the Mundane World 


Leaving the mundane world does not mean that the body departs. Instead, it 
refers to a condition of the heart-mind. The body is like the lotus root; the 
heart-mind is like the lotus blossom. The root is in mud, but the blossom is 
in the empty void. 


For the person in realization of the Dao, the body may reside in the 
mundane world, but the heart-mind rests in the realm of sages. People of 
today desire to be eternally undying, and so “leaving the ordinary world” 
seems like a great absurdity. Such people have not fully understood the 
principle of the Dao. 


I have spoken these “Fifteen Discourses” to admonish those within these 


gates with strong determination and sincere aspirations. Examine these 
principles profoundly and in detail so that you may know them. 


Discourse Record of the Perfected Danyang 
(FTG AREER, Danyang Zhenreén Yiili) 
Translated by Louis Komjathy 
The following was extracted from Louis Komjathy’s The Way of 

Complete Perfection. 
Translator’s Introduction 
I provide a complete translation of the Danyang zhenren yulu (Discourse 
Record of Perfected Danyang; DZ 1057; abbr. Danyang yulu).® This text 
was compiled by a disciple of Ma Danyang named Wang Yizhong (Lingyin 


[Numinous Hiddenness]; fl. 1183), who is principally remembered in 
Quanzhen history as the compiler and editor of this text.? After retiring 


from leadership of the Quanzhen religious community and transferring 
responsibilities to Qiu Changchun, Ma Danyang returned to his hometown 
of Ninghai (present-day Muping) at the age of fifty-nine. This occurred in 
the fourth lunar month of 1182, and it was partially determined by an 
imperial edict of 1181 by Jurchen-Jin Emperor Shizong (1123-1189; r. 
1161-1189) requiring that all Daoists return to their hometowns (Jinlian ji, 
DZ 173, 3.6b; Lishi tongjian xubian, DZ 297, 1.18b—19a; Ganshui lu, DZ 
973, 1.22b—23b). 


According to his own account, Wang Yizhong arrived in Ninghai from 
Dongwu (Hebei) in the third lunar month of 1183 with the intent of 
becoming Ma’s disciple. After testing Wang’s resolve, Ma accepted him 
(1a). The text thus contains some of the final teachings of Ma Danyang, 
who died nine months later. Based on the various Quanzhen hagiographies, 
we know that Ma traveled extensively during these years, providing 
guidance to various Quanzhen adepts and communities (see, e.g., Jinlian ji, 
DZ 173, 6b—11b). Wang Yizhong also notes that some of Ma’s oral 
instructions derive from earlier teaching sessions (4b). The text, in turn, 
documents the specific locations where Ma taught (Dongmu [1b, 7a], 
Huating [3b], Jiaoma near Huangxian [4b], Laizhou [6b], Laiyang [10a], 
Dengjun [14a]) as well as the specific people who received the 
corresponding instructions (Cao and Liu [4b], Ren [4b], Jiang Xi [6b], Han 
Tao [6b], Cao and Lai [7a], Gong Daosheng [9b], Yu Qingfeng [9b], Cao 
and Zeng [12a]). 


Within the text, Ma admonishes Wang Yizhong for excessive reading of the 
Zhuangzi (3b) and recommends the Heshang gong commentary on the 
Daode jing and Tang Chun’s commentary on the Yinfu jing (10a). Among 
other key names mentioned in the text, we find reference to Liu Biangong 
(Gaoshang [Exalted Eminence]; 1071-1143), an earlier Daoist ascetic in 
Shandong who emphasized solitary meditative praxis in a meditation 
enclosure (huandu) and who may have indirectly influenced the 
incorporation of that practice into the early Quanzhen religious community 
(see Goossaert 1997, 47-54; Goossaert 1999). The content of the Danyang 
yulu is quite diverse. Some key themes and concerns include purity (1b, 2b— 
3a, 8a); clarity and stillness (2b, 4a, 5a, 6a, 8a, 13b—14b); energetic integrity 
and nondissipation (4b, 5a, 6a, lla, 15b); seclusion and meditation 


enclosure (4b, 8b, 12b); simplicity and voluntary poverty (Sa, 10b—11a); no- 
mind (Sab, 7a, 8b, 9a); abstinence from alcohol, sex, and meat consumption 
(2b—3a, 12a, 13b—14b); as well as daily practice (11b). 


Notes 


8. There are three other discourse records associated with Ma Danyang, 
namely, (1) the Danyang zhiyan (Direct Sayings of Danyang; DZ 1234; 
1179?), (2) the untitled opening section of the late thirteenth-century 
Zhenxian yulu (Discourse Records of Perfected Immortals; DZ 1256, 1.la— 
2a), and (3) the “Danyang zhtyan” in the fourteenth-century Qunxian yaoyu 
zuanji (Collection of Essential Sayings from Various Immortals; DZ 1257, 
2.15a—16a). The first text purports to be a transcription of an address that 
Ma Danyang gave to the Chongyang hui in the Longmen mountains (near 
Longxian, Shaanxi) (la). The second text does not indicate its compiler and 
editor, but some of its content parallels the Danyang yulu. The third work, 
also anonymous, contains some parallel content with the Danyang yulu, but 
is completely distinct from DZ 1234. See Boltz 1987, 153-54; Schipper and 
Verellen 2004, 1144-45, 1162; Komjathy 2007a. 


°. As far as my research goes, there is no extant hagiography of this second- 
generation Quanzhen adherent. 
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Discourse Record of Perfected Danyang 
Compiled by Wang Yizhong, Master Lingyin 


In the third month of guimao year of the Dading reign [1183], I paid 
obeisance to Master [Danyang] for the first time. This occurred to the south 
of Fan Mingshu’s hermitage in Muping.*» 


The master asked, “Where did you come from?” 


I replied, “I came from Dongwu in order to gaze upon the master’s inner 
power.*° Because I do not take material possessions and wealth to be 
valuable, and because I am content in my own quietness, I sit here [in hopes 
of] entering this path. When I heard about your movement, I became very 
happy. I wish to wait upon your kerchief and sandals, and now prostrate 
myself [hoping] to hear even a single word.” 


The master was satisfied with this and accordingly responded, “With each 
passing year, there are fewer people who have the heart to study the Dao. 
[ Without this], you cannot realize it.” 


After pausing for a long time, he again spoke saying, “If you are hungry, 
you should eat and then leave. If you have already eaten, you should sleep 
and then leave.” 


One day the master saw me?’ standing reverently in front of him with my 
hands joined. At that moment he sighed and said, “Daoists only wish to be 
open and joyful, but beautiful physical appearances are destined to fade. A 
hermitage is not a palace, and you are not an official magistrate. If you 
merely preach about vulgar rituals, [1b] then take this opportunity. Those in 
ancient times said, ‘Among the three mountains there are companions 
whose emotions are dull; within the four oceans there is no Daoist lineage 
whose discernment is deep.’*® Do not follow this pattern.” 


Every time the master transmitted teachings he would say, “Those who 
study the Dao must seek their own awakening. The reason why you are not 
awakened is because of obscuration. If you want to break through 
obscuration, you must first scour your heart-mind. Il}uminated realization 
will be the result of cleansing and purification. When accomplishment is 
attained and completed, you must not seek direction from other people. 
Even I, a simpleton, can plainly understand this work.” 


When the master was practicing in the area above Dongmu,*” Buddhists 
and Daoists would come to visit. Whether he recognized them or not, he 
was invariably the first to bow. His disciples accordingly increased. One 
posed the following question: “Through that and this, obscuration and 
mediocrity are produced. What is the use of bowing?” 


The master said, “Through yielding and flexibility,*° the Dao humbly 
descended to become the Source. Moreover, the Three Teachings are 
different windows inside the same gateway. Kongzi said, ‘Even if it meant 
being a guard holding a whip,*! I would do it.’*” A sign of respect thus may 
be a personal affront.” 


[2a] The master said, “The Patriarch, in purity, worked on [his own] 
literary writing. After he realized the Dao, he became very diligent about it. 
With regard to [the poems written in the form of] cangtou chaizi,™ the 
hidden language strings together pearls. The underlying plan is not 
perplexing. Continually keeping tune with human poetry, there are poems 
that hide the rhymed characters. Each keeps tune with the others, but only 
the Patriarch had the end rhymes. Hence there is one that reads, “Three 
hundred and sixty golden bones and joints.” Everyone laments [that we do 
not understand this], as we regard it as the words of a spirit immortal. At 
this time who can obtain it? With the exception of the adept of Panxi,**> few 
understand the series.” 


The master said, “When the Patriarch was staying in Dengzhou,*° he wore a 
bamboo rain hat with a tassel hanging like a quail’s plume and carried a 
five-stringed lute and an iron bowl. These things made him appear strange 
and old. He begged for alms in the marketplaces, and the people of 


Dengzhou did not recognize him. One evening he returned to the monastery 
and wrote this stanza on the wall. 


As soon as I abandoned the waters, forests, and hamlets of 
Zhongnan,*/ 


My family had neither son and wife nor any grandchildren.*® 
Beyond a thousand miles, I venture to encounter companions, 


Those who would extend themselves to enter the gate of perpetual life 
beyond dying.” 


In the early morning he dusted off his clothes and began traveling 
east. 


“After several days, a prefect with official regalia and eminent appearance 
went to the monastery [2b] and took note of the poem’s theme. He sighed in 
respect. Then he accordingly composed a poem to the same tune: 


Separated from one’s home for three years, abandoning the old 
hamlet, 


Everyone forgets the halls and forests, and sons and grandchildren 
grow up. 


At another time, I dusted off my sleeves and sought the lord who had 
departed, 


I responded with the promise of peace and leisure, a single rap on the 
gate.” 


The master spoke the following words, “Eating plainly nourishes qi. 
Abandoning anger nourishes innate nature. Abiding in a humble position 
nourishes inner power. Guarding the One, clarity and stillness, and calm 
tranquility nourish the Dao.>? 


“When your name is not written in official documents and registers, and 
your heart-mind is not bound to power and profit, you can cast off the shell 
of human being and become the companion of heaven.” 


The master said, “Alcohol is a draught that confuses innate nature. Meat is a 
substance that severs life-destiny.°! Straightaway you must recognize that 
not consuming these is best. Still, the transgression of drinking alcohol and 
eating meat may be excused. However, if you transgress [the precept] 
against having sex, the punishment will not be less than death. Why is this? 
Because sex is more dangerous than wolves or tigers. It destroys a person’s 
beautiful deeds and virtuous actions. [3a] Sex injures vital essence and 
disperses spirit. At the extreme, it leads to the death of the physical body. 
Thus, for Daoists it is a major transgression.” 


The master said, “To attain peace and a joyous life, nothing is better than 
seclusion. If Daoists are able to reside in a hermitage, they can decrease 
their level of fatigue by joining with one or two people as companions.°” 
Together they can gather fur in order to make padded jackets and find tree- 
fall to make walking sticks. Moreover, they can sing and travel together, 
encountering amazing mountains and streams along the way. They can also 
admire Huan-trees together and ensure that each other avoid the path to 
avarice.” 


The master addressed me saying, “Those who study the Dao want there to 
be an end and a beginning, but you cannot divide the Dao in half and 
dispense with some aspect. Other people find this as a pretext for making 
jokes. Moreover, considering people who read books, how can they not 
know that only ordinary people attempt to establish character by engaging 
in mundane professions. Those who act through the Dao are adepts who 
truly establish personal character through the most important undertaking.” 


The master constantly would write large characters on a single scroll and 
address his Daoist companions as follows:* “Invite people to come to our 
mountain to attain liberation and inversion. [3b] They will quickly open the 
pathway into the Cavern of Dragon and Tiger.” 


I then asked, “When people find out about our mountain, who will have the 
courage to ask about the location of the Cavern of Dragon and Tiger?” 


The master laughed and said, “The pivot of the heavens”* has not yet dared 
to lighten its commands; one can thus note, in minute detail, whether the 
worthy are awakened or not.” 


One day the master yelled for me. After a long time he came out and asked, 
“Where did you go?” I responded, “At the hour of wu [11 a.m.—1l p.m.], I 
retire to my sleeping quarters, so that my spirit and emotions may attain 
deep serenity. A section of the Zhuangzi rests on the headboard of my bed 
because I enjoy reading various passages. Therefore, I was not here.” The 
master said, “Now, the Dao wants to form a contract with the heart-mind.>> 
If you can attain such a condition through literature, when is it time to 
awaken? Therefore, in terms of awakening to the Dao, [reading] the 
Nanhua jing [Zhuangzi] is delusion becoming even more deluded.”>® 


When the master was residing in Huating he spoke the following:>’ “What 
kind of ‘thing’ is the Dao? It is the source of the ancestral qi. How can you 
not know this through the breath moving through your own nose? How can 
you not listen to the words of Master Guangcheng:°® ‘When the elixir 
furnace and Waterwheel cease toiling, [4a] the crane embryo and tortoise 
respiration [48/3 Guixi, “Turtle Breathing”] naturally become subtle and 
fine.’ >? 


The master addressed the community: “If you can solely dedicate yourself 
to studying the Dao, then each of you will become an immortal. This is not 
the same as achieving recognition in the mundane world, which leads to 
degradation and dissipation. For Confucians, achievement in learning and 
official position are what they desire. For Daoists, simplicity and ease? are 
what we practice. Still more important, clarity and purity and nonaction are 
methods of the highest vehicle.” 


The master resided in a meditation enclosure®! furnished only with a desk, 
long couch, brush, ink tablet, and sheepskin. It was empty of any 
extraneous objects. In the early morning he ate one bow] of rice porridge 


and at noon he ate one bowl of noodles.” Beyond this, meat and strong- 
smelling vegetables never entered his mouth. 


One day he summoned me to enter the enclosure, asking me to sit for a 
while. I asked, “Does the way of my master make distinctions between 
either/or?” 


The master said, “Wu!°? Even if songs and lyrics sing about dragon and 
tiger, Child and Maiden, these are simply words. Therefore, if you long for 
the wondrousness of the Dao, nothing 1s better than nourishing qi. But 
people drift and drown in profit and reputation, and in the process squander 
and ruin their qi. [4b] Those who study the Dao do not concern themselves 
with anything other than nourishing qi. Now, if the ye-fluids in the heart 
descend and the qi in the kidneys ascends, eventually reaching the spleen, 
and the enlivening influence of original qi [703A, Yudngi, “Primordial 
Energy” is not dispersed, then the elixir will coalesce. [Organs] such as 
the liver and lungs are pathways through which [the fluids and qi] come and 
go. If you practice stillness for a long time, you yourself will know this. If 
you do not nourish qi, even if you carry Mount Tai under your arm and leap 
beyond the Northern Sea,® this is not the Dao.” 


This discussion occurred before my conversion and [the master] spoke 
these words over a period of ten days. 


I stood outside the meditation enclosure with Cao and Liu, my fellow 
adepts. [The master] suddenly came out saying, “Now, as for [cultivating] 
the Dao, it simply consists of the following: Maintain clarity and purity and 
practice nonaction. Remain carefree and become independent. Stay 
undefiled and unattached. If you can thoroughly digest these twelve 
characters,°’ you will be a Daoist who has fathomed the depths. Just believe 
this old man’s words. If you practice this, you will certainly benefit. I am 
definitely not misleading you young people.’ 


When the master was staying in Jiaoma to the west Huangxian, he sang 
from inside Ren’s hermitage, ’° “Throughout the day’! I scatter ten thousand 
ounces of yellow gold; [5a] coarse clothes and simple food are more than 
enough. Words and years pass away beyond the gate. When people chant 


these words, they will take joy in their underlying principle. Thus they will 
record them and not know who wrote them. They are originally mine, [but 
some will] say, ‘These words are found in Elder Shun’s Wei-Jiang ji 
(Anthology of Wei and Jiang).’ ””2 


The master said, “Strange indeed are these words.” 


The master said, “Who are the ancestors of the Daoist movement? It has 
been transmitted from the lineage of Zhong[li Quan] and Lui [Dongbin]. An 
ode says, 


A spark of numinous radiance completely illuminates the Great 
Emptiness; 


The skilled artistry of cinnabar and azure are beyond anyone’s 
production. 


Cessation nourishes the luminous moon, enclosing mutual 
association; 


There is a lookout tower above karma — how can you categorize me? 
These words are a spearhead to pierce open and disperse the haze.” 


The master said, “Qi is difficult to harness; its movement is like a galloping 
horse. Only stillness makes this easy. Get rid of external considerations. If 
you observe the mixed panorama before your eyes as though you are deep 
in the mountains, this is the disposition of a Daoist. If you don’t attain the 
ground of no-mind, you won’t be able to govern anything. [5b] This is what 
I know about the Dao: its value resides in no-mind.” 


The master also said, “When the heart-mind is stable, emotions are 
forgotten. When the body is empty, qi circulates. When the heart-mind dies, 
spirit lives.’? When yang flourishes, yin dissipates. These are the principles 
of suchness. 


“Obscuration is ignorance. If you merely concern yourself with having 
children and grandchildren, when you return to study the Dao there will be 


no benefit or progress. How can you not deeply consider this?” 


The master said, ““When I was over forty years old, I happened to meet my 
master’4 and enter the Dao.’”> Thus, the hair on my temples was already 
graying. Inside my abdomen, there was a strange violet substance. What 
caused this? I kept my intention within the pass for over ten years in order 
to nourish spirit and qi. This is like sound in an empty valley: If you follow 
the sound and react to it, how can you separate yourself from things? Only 
emptiness as the center allows this. If you don’t believe me, dedicate 
yourself to abiding in stillness and nourishing it. Then you yourself will 
know this.” 


The master spoke the following: “Master [Liu] Haichan was originally a 
minister in the land of Yan.’° One morning he awakened to the Dao. 
Thereupon he severed his family entanglements. [6a] His poetry includes 
the following words: 


I abandoned the hearths and dwellings of three thousand people; 
I abandoned personal troops numbering one million. 


After this he earned his livelihood by begging. Whenever he arrived in an 
open area, he would give a performance. He got to the point where he 
would go to brothels carrying barrels of liquor without feeling any 
embarrassment. 


“Later on, when a certain kind of Daoist tells you that Liu came from 
wealth and privilege, you can compare his version to this Master Haichan 
and see that it is not the case.” 


The master said, “If people can understand the Way of Clarity and Stillness, 
then virtue and refinement will be complete. Thus a scripture reads, ‘If 
people can be constantly clear and pure, heaven and earth will return.’”’ 
This ‘heaven and earth’ does not refer to the heaven and earth that enclose 
and sustain [human beings]. It refers to the heaven and earth within the 
human body. The area above the diaphragm is ‘heaven’; the area below the 
diaphragm is ‘earth.’ If the qi of heaven descends and the meridians of earth 
become pervaded, the upper and lower areas will be connected and 


harmonized. Vital essence and qi will stabilize naturally. This is what the 
younger Immortal Ren has spoken.””8 


The master said, “The subtlety of guarding qi resides in keeping vital 
essence complete. It is most important to guard against [dissipation] when 
sleeping. [6b] When you are getting ready to sleep, keep appropriate 
mindfulness and get rid of anxieties. Lie on your [right] side, breathing 
softly through the nose. Make sure that your ethereal soul does not become 
unsettled on the inside, and that your spirit does not roam to the outside. If 
you can do this, your qi and vital essence will stabilize naturally.” 


The master said, “The Confucians use virtue as recompense for virtue, and 
use righteousness as recompense for people’s mistakes. Perfected Xi’? said, 
‘Use honesty to bind friends together, and use kindness as recompense for 
disdain.’ We consider this best.” 


When the master was residing in Laizhou, there was a certain Jiang X1 who 
took the Liigong zhuan (Biography of Adept Lu) as an offering to him. The 
master read the following out loud: “Ordinary people regard reputation and 
profit as fundamental, not knowing that the body contains spirit. Chasing 
after material things without stopping, they completely dissipate celestial 
perfection. Who can they blame but themselves?” The master then rolled up 
the scroll and addressed Xi saying, “These words are precious and express 
the fundamental principle. Nevertheless, considering the fact that ordinary 
people lack awakening, such a path is difficult to practice.” 


There was a certain Han Tao, whose given name was Qingfu. He admired 
Tao Yuanming and Shao Yaofu as people,®° so he established Anle yuan 
(Garden of Peaceful Joyousness) as a public park. 


[7a] When the master was returning to Dongmu from Guanyou, the road 
passed through Jinan, where the master was invited to visit the garden and 
make offerings of vegetarian dishes. When he had finished, Han Tao 
prostrated himself before the master, tapping his head on the ground and 
saying, “From my youth I longed for the Dao. Today, having already grown 
old, I rejoice in the opportunity to meet my master. I long for the master to 
bestow some instruction, so that he may dispel my covering of ignorance.” 


The master responded, ““The Dao becomes embodied through no-mind, and 
its application rests in forgetting words. Flexibility and yielding are the 
root; clarity and purity are the foundation.®! For these to be put into action, 
people must regulate their drinking and eating and stop ruminating and 
worrying. Practice quiet sitting in order to harmonize the breath. Sleep 
peacefully in order to nourish qi. When the heart-mind does not race 
around, innate nature becomes stable. When the body is not belabored, vital 
essence becomes complete. When spirit is not disturbed, the elixir will 
coalesce. After this, extinguish feelings through emptiness and settle spirit 
in the absolute. This can be called realization of the subtle Dao without 
leaving your home.”®? 

Han Tao thanked the master saying, “The great Dao is vast and nebulous,*? 
absent of anything to grab hold of or restrain. Having heard your wondrous 
discourse just now, I wish to become your disciple and enter [the Dao].” 


[7b] Adepts Cao and Lai were Confucian by birth,** but they discarded the 
Confucian tradition and studied the Dao. For many years, no one tried to 
oppose them. They were constantly dignified and unconcerned, so people 
would ask them questions: “When the master was west of the pass, how did 
he transact with the Dao?”’® 


Cao and Lai responded, “The master wore only a single cotton garment in 
winter and summer, being unconcerned about his clothes. He ate coarse 
food and ceased with sufficiency. In the cold of winter with its 
accompanying snowfall, he had no fire in his hut. He lived like this for ten 
years. If he did not have the qi of the Dao in his belly, he would not have 
been able to sustain himself.”®° 


The master said, “Everything requires preparedness. Through preparation, 
you will be free of difficulty and suffering. Thus, those who practice the 
Dao control their emotions and desires when they are young and vigorous. 
Being prepared at the earliest possible moment, spirit immortality is 
possible. 


“If you wait until your hair is white and your head bowed,®’ your 
aspirations will be squandered and your qi will be exhausted. Beginning to 


study the Dao [at this age] may be compared to making a fur-lined coat 
after Great Cold®® has already arrived. Is this not too late?” 


[8a] The master said, “The thirty-six Daoyin exercises®? and twenty-four 
reverted elixirs are but gradual gateways for entering the Dao. Do not 
mistake them for the great Dao itself.?° If you exhaust yourself 
investigating stove and furnace or obtaining the symbolism of turtle and 
snake, you are creating issues where there aren’t any and adding falseness 
to your innate nature. All of this is extremely misleading! Thus, as 
transmitted within the Daoist tradition, the alchemical [IN Ft, Néidan] 
classics and texts of various masters, the thousand scriptures and ten 
thousand treatises may all be covered with a single phrase: ‘clarity and 


purity.’ 91 


The master said, “Considering clarity and purity, clarity refers to clarifying 
the source of the heart-mind, while purity refers to purifying the ocean of qi 
[2aif, Oihdi]. When the source of the heart-mind is clear, external 
phenomena cannot disturb it. Through this, emotions settle and spiritual 
illumination emerges. When the ocean of qi is pure, deviant desires cannot 
affect it. Through this, vital essence becomes complete and the abdomen 
becomes full. 


“Thus, you must purify the heart-mind as though purifying water, and 
nourish qi as though nourishing an infant. When qi flourishes, spirit become 
numinous. When spirit becomes numinous, qi becomes transformational. 
This is the result of clarity and purity. 


“If you practice conscious, deliberate exercises, [8b] these are limited 
techniques. But if you practice the principle of no-mind and nonaction, this 
is unlimited clear emptiness.” 


The master said, ““Nonaction means not thinking and not worrying. Even 
though you may have to exist in the midst of love, desire, anger, 
accumulation, gain and loss, constantly abide in nonaction. Even if you are 
wading through various affairs, constantly remain unconcerned. Moreover, 
if you become completely concentrated, clarifying the heart-mind, purifying 


your intentions, nourishing qi, and completing spirit, you will drift in the 


land of carefree wandering and enter the Village of Nothing-Whatsoever.”” 


The master said, “Liu Gaoshang (Liu the Sublime) lived in a meditation 
enclosure for forty years.?* He freed himself from everything but emptying 
the heart-mind, filling the belly,?4 avoiding ornamentation, forgetting 
reputation, abandoning profit, clarifying spirit, and completing qi. The elixir 
formed naturally, and immortality was completed naturally. 


“Thus we have a zan-hymn that says, ‘Block the openings and shut the 
gates.’?> Earlier adepts chanted these instructions, but today we see people 
who regard them as irrelevant.” 


[9a] The master said, “|The state of] no-mind is not the same as the stupid 
mindlessness of cats and dogs. It means striving to keep your heart-mind in 
the realm of clarity and purity and being free of deviant states of 
consciousness. Thus ordinary people have no mind of clarity and purity, 
while Daoists have no mind of dust and defilement. But this is not complete 
mindlessness, and it is not like the condition of trees and rocks or cats and 
dogs.” 


The master said, “There is no birth and no extinction. When you observe 
the buddhas, and the moments of their awakening, they escaped [the 
mundane world] by casting off [the shell] and [sending out] the embryo. As 
Lord Qiu [Changchun] has said, ‘In this way, I expel the yin-spirits. If I can 
reach the Celestial Hall, suddenly there will be a pair of florescences taking 
flight. Then the yang-spirit [[##, Yangshén] emerges.’?° This, then, is the 
initial ground.” 


The master said, “For people of the great Dao, emotions are kept at a 
distance and nonaction is the subtle foundation. When residing in the 
mundane world, they are free from love of materiality, and vexations have 
no consequences.” 


The master said, “For those engaging in cultivation whose accomplishment 
and practice have not reached fulfillment, when the great boundary arrives, 
the sages and worthies will not have taught [them how] to die. [9b] If you 


do not engage in cultivation, when your death arrives, you will not be able 
to attain a condition wherein you are not reincarnated.” 


The master said, “One thought does not interrupt the serenity of a unified 
world.” 


Gong Daosheng asked,”’ “When constant silence becomes clear and deep, 
what is it like?” 


The master replied, “If you come to harmonize with its clarity and depth, 
nothing is useful.” 


Yu Qingfeng posed the following question:?® “After one has cultivated for 
several years, why is it that divine perception 1s still not luminous and the 
ground of the heart-mind is still not numinous?” 


The master said, “Because you are not free from other concerns; practicing 
the Dao has not yet become essential.” 


The master said, “Every man and woman comes into being from Nonbeing. 
This is because there is affection, love, greed, and desire. [If not for these] 
they would not manifest in the world of samsara. The embryo of each being 
is nourished and transformed, and the corresponding natural disposition 
follows from love and desire. This is how life is produced. When innate 
nature follows love, there is birth; when life-destiny follows desires, there is 
being. Both of these follow love and desire, and from them obstruction and 
prosperity arise. These produce jealousy, and reincarnation follows. There is 
no end. 


“Buddhist teachings want us to purify the earth, [but] we should purify the 
heart-mind. If the heart-mind is clear and pure, [10a] reincarnation ends 
naturally.” 


The master was fond of making rice porridge. If it was the double-hour of 
wu [11 a.m.—1 p.m.], he would eat one bowl. When he had finished, he 
would discuss the Dao with people. After leading them through these 
instructions, he urged them on without getting tired. The master covered his 
innate nature with the compassion and goodness of a superior person. 


When he was residing in Laiyang,”’ he composed sentences of varying 
lengths. One read, “After finishing a bowl of rice porridge, we must 
practice exercises in a complete manner.” Those who study [the Dao] 
should examine this. After eating and drinking, we should practice formal 
sitting. Those who do not take the Dao as the [primary] pursuit should be 
reprimanded, so that they can know [what needs to be done]. 


The master said, “When studying the Dao, you should not read scriptures 
and books extensively. This confuses consciousness and obstructs Daoist 
training. If [you want to read], Heshang gong’s commentary on the Daode 
jing (Scripture on the Dao and Inner Power)! and Master Jinling’s 
commentary on the Yinfu jing (Scripture on the Hidden Talisman) [are 
best].!°! When you read these two texts, there will be no obstruction. If you 
abandon reading everything else, you can nourish qi in the land of Zuilu du 
(Metropolis of the Zui Blackness). This, above all, is the best undertaking.” 


[10b] The master said, “For those who study the Dao, whether walking, 
standing, sitting or lying down, there is not a single instant when their heart- 
minds are not focused on the Dao. When walking, they set foot on the path 
of levelness. When standing, they solidify their feelings in Great Emptiness. 
When sitting, they attune their breathing through the nose. When lying 
down, they embrace the pearl below the navel. After a long time of 
harmonizing the breath, there will be no disruption, and you will be like a 
simpleton throughout the entire day. This is the proper practice — it has 
nothing to do with contrived activities.” 


The master said, “Generally speaking, when you begin studying the Dao, 
you get caught up in mundane concerns on a daily basis, unable to realize a 
suspended heart-mind. If even the slightest attachment has not been 
removed, the Dao will not be stable. 


“After completing this, you will not think about previous occurrences or 
worry about future developments. Moreover, when something appears 
before your eyes, you will be free of human concerns.” 


The master said, “A Daoist must not dislike being poor. Poverty is the root 
of nourishing life.!°? If hungry, eat one bowl of rice porridge. If tired, 


spread out a grass mat. Pass the days and nights in tattered garments. [lla] 
This truly is the life of a Daoist. Thus, you must realize that the single 
matter of clarity and purity cannot be acquired by the wealthy.” 


When the master passed through a pure society,!9> he was invited to attend 
a meal. There were several Buddhist monks sitting there in patched robes. 
One monk was badgering them with extensive distinctions, using verbal 
expressions to examine difficulties. The master responded with the 
following refined expression: “What if you threw everything outside this 
very body, not concerning yourself with anything excessive?” The monk 
blushed, and then the color drained from his face. He no longer had any 
composition. 


The master said, “Generally speaking, if you want to become a Daoist, you 
must be a person with enduring fortitude. You definitely cannot have doubts 
or be indecisive. Rather, focus on innate nature and life-destiny as your 
great concern. If you practice with determination and without ceasing, you 
will undoubtedly attain completion. If men and women have many 
emotions but few aspirations for mists and vapors,!® then they cannot be 
called ‘students of the Dao.’ ” 


The master said, “The qi within the body should not be dispersed; the spirit 
within the heart-mind should not be obscured. 


[11b] Someone asked, “How can we ensure that qi remains undispersed?” 
The master said, “A body without effortful action.” 


Someone again asked, “How can we ensure that spirit remains 
unobscured?”’ 


The master said, “A heart-mind without concerns.” 


Another question was raised, “If the body and heart-mind are like this, is it 
permissible to retreat to a hermitage?” 


The master said, “After this, you can abide in a position of attainment or 
lowliness; even better, you can be content whether you stay or depart.” 


The master said, “The heart-mind and innate nature must be completely 
unaffected by the affairs of the mundane world. Being dragged through tall 
brambles and [watching people] ridicule the wind and praise the moon are a 
kiln for smelting emotion and innate nature. What becomes impossible? 
Supposing one goes on begging rounds in search of alms and meets with 
rejection or even theft, such opportunities are a Daoist’s daily application of 
our lineage.””!> 


The master said, “When each of you first arrives at the pass, you should beg 
for food until you obtain one meal, and then eat this amount. At the present 
moment, your accomplishment and practice are modest, so you must choose 
wisely where you reside as well as what you eat. When you come to 
complete the Dao, you will not tire. Still you must ask to repay your debts 
and then depart.” 


The master said, “When I first arrived at the pass,!°° I went begging for 
food. I eventually came to a tavern, where a drunk man was sitting. [12a] 
Amid his various insults, he punched me. I tried to run away, but he 
dragged me back and punched me again. All I could do was patiently accept 
it. Adepts Cao and Zeng, have you ever met with this kind of demonic 
obstruction?”!°7 


The disciples answered, “No.” 


Master-father Ma said, “That’s good. If you do encounter [such a situation], 
don’t fight back.”!98 


The master said, ““The way of the Patriarch involved not acquiring nice 
clothes or eating good food. He sang songs while shaking bells.!? He only 
wanted his heart-mind and head to be free of everything.” 


The master said, “When I was [living] among ordinary [people], I ate meat 
and drank alcohol. Today I have already abstained from them for several 
tens of years. If you drink alcohol and eat meat, but you also want to 
become a spirit immortal, you are only denying what is undeniable. If your 
heart-mind does not cherish the Dao, and you hanker for alcohol and crave 
the rank odor [of meat], only attending to your mouth and belly, suffering 


and hardship will be your recompense. In the end you will become some 
kind of lower ghost.” 


The master said, “The Patriarch guided four people; these were Qiu, Liu, 
Tan, and Ma. He read about the goodness and virtue of Master Renfeng.!!° 


[12b] “The Patriarch said, ‘If you hear this, block and rend your ears. You 
should extend yourself toward realization, holding fast to what is precious 
and not daring to let go.’ ” 


Master-uncle Liu also heard him speak these words.!!! 


The master said, “In the past, when I was living in meditation enclosure, I 
considered abstaining from speech. My discourse would then become a new 
kind of fruit. The Daoist community heard about this. The next day, they 


prepared melons and dumplings. They entered my enclosure and I ate three 
pieces. The consequence was that I could not eat for three days after.” 


The master said, “In the past the Patriarch made his disciples go to Ninghai 
and beg for small amounts of money and grain. I wanted to have another 
disciple go for me [and thus said], ‘Have another elder or junior disciple 


’ 


go. 
“Later [the Patriarch asked me,] ‘Why?’ 


“TI answered,] ‘I, your disciple, don’t want to go back to my home village 
[as a beggar].’!!? 


“The Patriarch became furious and beat me continuously until dawn. 
Because of the many blows that I received, I had a regressing heart [and 
wanted to leave]. But Master-brother Qiu urged me to stay.!!3 To the 
present time, neither of us has forgotten this.” 


[13a] The master said, “When we were staying in my home village, the 
Patriarch made us go to Laizhou and beg for food.!!* After several days, I 
was filled with doubts. At night I had a dream where the master said, “In 
future days, when you are older, you will develop community!!° and help to 


establish order and happiness among the Han [people]. Travel the streets 
and develop community.’ ” 


The master said, ““When we returned to my home village and went 
[begging] in the streets for the first time, the Patriarch had us wear our hair 
in small horns and put face-powder on our faces. I thought to myself, ‘I 
don’t care if children and friends see me; I only fear running into my 
relatives.’ While thinking this, I arrived at the house of Fan Mingshu and 
was about to have a brief rest. Then I saw my sister’s father-in-law sitting 
there, and said to myself, ‘This time I should stop being ashamed.’ ” 


A disciple addressed the master, “According to the Xu zhenjun shangsheng 
zhuan (Biography on the Ascent of Perfected Lord Xu),!!® ‘After one 
thousand, two hundred and forty years, there will be eight hundred people 
who ascend to become immortals.’ Why is this?” 


The master said, “The Patriarch taught that the sons of kings and immortals 
come from ten thousand unlearned people.” 


[13b] The master said, “Master Zhang Yan had a statement that was 
especially good:!!” ‘Daoist statements come and go, but what is essential is 
that they illuminate the treasure of caring for and benefiting the body.’ ” 


The master laughed to himself saying, “He spread out and passed on his 
discourse, but the fact is that he was encouraging others.” 


The master said, “ ‘The song of a hundred don’ts, if it comes from 
[ordinary] thought, does not amount to ten admonitions.’!!® These indeed 
are words spoken by the Patriarch. If you adhere to them, they will be 
completed.” 


The master said, “Taken as a whole, there are many people who praise 
themselves and who can consider themselves superior. How infrequent 1s it 
that they will subordinate themselves to others.” 


The master said, “I picked up a donkey contract on the road.!!? The 
Patriarch beat me continuously until dawn. Some scars were left on my 
head and face.” 


The master said, “[Take the statement] ‘no one is honest.’ Suppose that 
Qingfeng says,!° ‘That’s true.’ He is an honest person.” The master 
laughed at this. How great! He finished speaking, “The master was like this 
in his practice and then stopped. Everyone was honest.” 


Qingfeng said, “Through this single honesty, a single immortal. In the end, 
this is not honest.”!?! 


[14a] The master said, “Deeply storing the white snow should not become 
overemphasized; extensively amassing Yellow Sprouts should not be bound 
to greed.” After saying this, he laughed and again spoke, “What good is 
there in this?” 


He also said, “In a dream, one can finish casting metals without moulds for 
a sword; in the Dharma, one can depart while still having emotions in the 
heart-mind.” 


He also said, “Below Yaochi dian (Shrine of the Turquoise Pond) azure 
phoenixes dance; in Langyuan gong (Palace of Remote Wilds) white cranes 
fly.” 


When the master returned to the seaside, people respectfully received the 
proscriptions and precepts and joined the Five Associations. Then the 
master took his place among them. When the disciples heard that Master 
Ma was in Dengjun,!? the association members, over one hundred in 
number, reverentially addressed the master saying, “Every one of your 
disciples abides in a state of purification and stillness, accepting the 
precepts against the [five] strong-smelling vegetables and alcohol.!73 It has 
already been seven days. We have accordingly cleaned the association and 
made sacrifices for prosperity, so that future karmic retribution will be 
dispersed.” 


The master said, “Good. You adepts have been clear and pure for seven 
days. You have honored my instructions and thus there is benefit. [14b] 
Each of the disciples of my lineage has been clear and pure for their entire 
lifetime [since conversion]. They have severed ties to lust and desire, and 


cut the bonds of proscribed food and alcohol. Thus prosperity has 
increased.” 


The entire community offered obeisance and sighed saying, “The teachings 
of clarity and stillness truly cannot be disputed. Thus people of the three 
provinces follow and accept the teachings. Gradually they spread to every 
area, so that people heard about our lineage and believe in its approach and 
guidance. The great teachings increase and flourish, and they began with 
our master.” 


The master addressed all of his disciples as follows: “How many watches 
are there in one day?””!*4 


The disciples responded, “There are six.” 


The master asked, “Taken together, how many watches are there in day and 
night?” 


The disciples said, “There are twelve.” 


The master said, “Within the twelve double-hours of day and night, the Way 
of Heaven circulates, revolving as the transformative process. Does it have 
a moment when it stops?” 


The disciples said, “There is no cessation.” 


The master said, “Generally speaking, those who study the Dao must take 
the Way of Heaven as their pattern,!*° [observing] it revolving as a 
transformative process in their very own bodies. [15a] Throughout the 
twelve double-hours, be constantly clear and constantly pure.!*° Do not 
give rise to even a single defiled thought. Your only concern should be 
cultivation and practice. If throughout the daily progress and monthly 
advance there is no disruption in your practice, you will assuredly become a 
spirit immortal. 


“However, ] if you are careless and squander your accomplishment and lose 
your practice, how can you attain realization? I have observed you during 
the twelve double-hours and there has not been a single hour when your 


focus is solely on the Dao. Even if you gain benefactors within the ten 
directions who make offerings and provide sustenance, how can you then 
repay this attainment? 


“Suddenly you close your eyes, and then you again enter the cycle of 
reincarnation. When will you escape? At the present moment I reemphasize 
my instructions to you: simply cleanse your own heart-mind and banish 
desires. When the myriad karmic influences do not taint you, spirit and qi 
become infused and harmonized. This very condition is the Dao. If you 
follow this cultivation and practice, you will not become disoriented or 
confused. If you follow the riptide of pleasure, and your practice does not 
reach completion, it is not my fault. How can you fail to remember your 
seven ancestors? Before your birth, they created karma through their 
various misdeeds, receiving punishment and suffering in the underworld. 
They look forward to their descendants completing the Dao, so that they 
will be rescued and attain rebirth in the heavens. Each of you must 
remember this. Become unwavering with a firm heart-mind. [15b] Embrace 
the Dao and you will not die. This is what I wish for. Take care of 
yourselves!” 


When the disciples had heard these compassionate words, they were joyous 
and content. They incited each other to find encouragement in them. 


The master said, ““The Dao is formless and nameless; it is the ancestor of 
spirit and qi. When original qi descends and transforms, spiritual 
illumination is naturally generated. If you refine spirit and merge with the 
Dao, this is ‘cultivating perfection.’ Any other name or appearance is 
confused, and difficulties correspondingly follow in measure. My memory 
has become your initiation into this great network. 


“Now then, the essentials of cultivating this involve not allowing spirit and 
qi to separate. Spirit and qi are innate nature and life-destiny. Innate nature 
and life-destiny are the dragon and tiger. The dragon and tiger are lead and 
mercury. Lead and mercury are water and fire. Water and fire are the Child 
and Maiden. The Child and Maiden are perfect yin and perfect yang. 
Perfect yin and perfect yang then are spirit and qi.!*” None of these various 
names and representations can fully express it. It is sufficient to be content 
with the two characters of spirit and qi. 


“If you want to nourish qi and complete spirit, you must completely get rid 
of your various attachments. Be clear and pure externally and internally. If 
you remain concentrated and focused for a long time, spirit will coalesce 
and qi will infuse you. [16a] After three years without dissipation, the lower 
elixir [field] will become full. After six years without dissipation, the 
middle elixir [field] will become full. After nine years without dissipation, 
the upper elixir [field] will become full. This refers to the three elixir 
[fields] becoming complete; the accomplishment of the nine reversions 
becoming complete; the bones and marrow coalescing and transforming; 
the blood and meridians!*® becoming complete and perfected; the internal 
becoming complete and the external becoming abundant; radiant form 
gaining penetrating illumination; silent suchness being unagitated; and 
resonance being free from exhaustion. Through a thousand changes and ten 
thousand transformations, one meditates in a position of cessation. Thirty- 
six thousand divine numens leap and wander within the world, and the 
Three Worlds are managed and accepted. Within the eight difficult 
situations,!?? none of the thousand calamities or ten thousand poisons can 
destroy you. With regard to the transformations of the great kalpa, and its 
inflooding calamities and four perplexities, spirit fills the Great Emptiness. 
Indeed, there is nothing that it does not fill. Thus the heavens have their 
specific duration and then fall into ruin. The earth has its specific duration 
and then sinks into perishing. Mountains have their specific duration and 
then break down in collapse. Oceans have their specific duration and then 
become exhausted. Everything that exists ends in ruin. 


“If students of the Dao reach the place where spirit and the Dao become 
merged, they will attain an eternal condition free from ruin. United by their 
accomplishment, their nine ancestors will ascend to [the heaven of] 
Shangging (Highest Clarity).” 


Translator’s Notes 


34. Danyang zhenren yulu, DZ 1057. Cf. Danyang zhiyan, DZ 1234 and 
Zhenxian yulu, DZ 1256, 1.1a—2a. 


35. Also known as Ninghai, Shandong. Fan Mingshu (fl. 1167) was a local 
official and wealthy landowner of Ninghai, and it was on his estate that Ma 
Danyang first met Wang Chongyang. See Jinlian ji, DZ 173, 3.4b; 5.1b 
(translated in chapter 6 herein). See also Jinlian xiangzhuan, DZ 174, 23b— 
24a. 


36 Dongwu is located to the west of Jinan, in Hebei Province. 


37. Py, literally meaning “slave” or “servant.” A conventional designation 
used in place of “I.” 


38. Source unknown. 


39. Near present-day Muping, Shandong, which was Wang Yuyang’s 
birthplace. 


40. Rouruo are foundational Daoist principles and values. The earliest 
occurrences appear in chapters 3, 10, 36, 40, 43, 52, 55, 76, and 78 of the 
Daode jing. They are also one of the so-called Nine Practices (jiuxing) of 
the early Celestial Masters. See Bokenkamp 1997 [Early Daoist Scriptures. 
Berkeley: University of California Press], 49; Komjathy 2008a [Handbooks 
for Daoist Practice (Xiudao shouce 4214 Ft). 10 vols. Hong Kong: Yuen 
Yuen Institute]. 


41. That is, being in a position of relatively low status. 


42. An allusion to chapter 7 of the Lunyu (Analects). The entire passage 
reads as follows: “The Master said, ‘If wealth were a permissible pursutt, I 
would be willing even to act as a guard holding a whip outside the market 
place. If it is not, I shall follow my own inclinations” (Lau 1992 

[ Confucius: The Analects. Hong Kong: Chinese University Press.], 59). 


43. Wang Chongyang. 
44. “Qnening line hiding a selected character.” A poetic form in which one 


not only adopts the prescribed metrical pattern and rhyme scheme, but also 
evokes the opening character from the last character in the father verse. The 


“hidden head” (cangtou) refers to the fact that the first character of each 
verse is not supplied in the written poem (Boltz 1987 [A Survey of Taoist 
Literature, Tenth to Seventh Centuries. Berkeley: Institute of East Asian 
Studies], 146, 309, n. 353; also Eskildsen 2004 [The Teachings and 
Practices of the Early Quanzhen Taoist Masters. Albany: State University 
of New York Press], 240, n. 11). According to Eskildsen, the Ching Chung 
Taoist Association (Hong Kong) has published an edition of Quanzhen 
poetry that includes the missing characters. 


45. Qiu Changchun. Panxi refers to the place by that name in Shaanxi 
Province where Qiu engaged in solitary religious practice. Panxi is located 
west of Xianyang and Xian. 


46. Dengzhou is in the eastern peninsula of Shandong, northwest of Yantai. 
It was the location of the Yuhua hui (Association of Jade Flower). 


47. Shaanxi. 


48. The second line of the stanza uses the Chinese jia, which may refer to 
both one’s actual family and one’s religious lineage. 


49. Changsheng busi, which more often appears as changsheng bulao 
(“perpetual life beyond aging”’). It is a Daoist technical phrase that refers to 
longevity or immortality. A classical precedent, though with a completely 
different meaning, appears in chapter 33 of the Daode jing: “To die but not 
to perish is longevity” (si er buwang zhe shou). 


>0. These Daoist technical terms echo various passages from the Daode jing. 


>!. This is one of the clearest early Quanzhen precedents for a vegetarian 
diet. However, although the later Quanzhen monastic order required 
vegetarianism, it seems that the early community allowed for individual 
dietary choices. It seems that Ma Danyang and Qiu Changchun were the 
early adherents most committed to a vegetarian diet as a necessary 
precondition for spiritual realization and alchemical transformation. See 
Komyathy 2011a [“Daoism: From Meat Avoidance to Compassion-based 
Vegetarianism.” In Call to Compassion: Religious Perspectives on Animal 


Advocacy, edited by Lisa Kemmerer and Anthony J. Nocella H, 83-103. 
New York: Lantern Books]. 


>2. These teachings parallel the first and sixth discourses of the Chongyang 
lijiao shiwu lun attributed to Wang Chongyang. See the translation 
contained in chapter 3 herein. 


>3- Tt seems that some of the early adepts enjoyed writing calligraphy and 
using it as an opportunity for self-cultivation and communal instruction. For 
example, in Tan Changzhen’s hagiography in the Jinlian ji (DZ 173, 4.2a), 
we are informed, “Every evening, Master Tan enjoyed writing the two 
characters gui (“turtle’’) and she (“snake’’).” See the translation in chapter 6 
herein. 


>4. Tianji, also translated as “mechanism of heaven” or “celestial trigger.” 
References to the “pivot of the heavens” appear in chapters 14 and 17 of the 
Zhuangzi. A more detailed discussion appears in the sixth-century Yinfu 
jing. 

>. Fu, “talisman,” “tally,” or “contract,” most often refers to an object used 
for imperial and military communications in ancient China. The tally was 
broken apart, with one section kept by each party. If a message was 
transmitted, it would be accompanied by the other section to confirm its 
authenticity. In Daoism, it becomes a symbol of communication and 
reunification with the Dao. The earliest Daoist occurrence appears in the 
title of chapter 5, “Talisman of Virtue Complete,” of the Ziuangzi. 
Quanzhen Daoists would also recognize the allusion to the Yinfu jing. 


6 The Nanhua zhenjing (Perfect Scripture of Southern Florescence; DZ 
670) is the Daoist honorific title given to the Zhuangzi. Note that Ma 
Danyang, like most of the early senior Quanzhen adepts, is giving context- 
specific instruction here; this is not an authoritarian statement about 
scripture study. For instance, later on in section 10a Ma Danyang 
recommends reading the Heshang gong commentary on the Daode jing and 
Tang Chun’s commentary on the Yinfu jing. Cf. Jianwu ji, DZ 1142, 2.32b; 
Jinyu ji, DZ 1149, 1.7b—8a, 2.19b, 5.2a; Shenguang can, DZ 1150, 18a, 19a. 


>7- As Ma was living near his hometown of Ninghai (Muping) at this time, 
Huating (Flower Pavilion) must have been a local district or Ma’s name for 
his residence. Based on the context, it cannot have been the place by that 
name northwest of Xi’an, Shaanxi. See also Jinlian ji, DZ 173, 3.8ab. 


>8. Guangchengzi (Master Expansive Completion) first appears in chapter 
11 of the Zhuangzi, wherein he gives advice on Daoist cultivation to the 
Yellow Emperor. See Watson 1968 [The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu. 
New York: Columbia University Press], 118-20. Here Master Guangcheng 
emphasizes Daoist quietistic meditation, nonaction, and mystical union with 
the Dao, with his teachings paralleling chapters 14, 47, 52, and 56 of the 
Daode jing. Guangchengzi also becomes a central figure in early medieval 
immortality lore, with his hagiography appearing in the Shenxian zhuan. 
See Campany 2002 [To Live as Long as Heaven and Earth: A Translation 
and Study of Ge Hong’ Traditions of Divine Transcendents. Berkeley: 
University of California Press], 159-61. By the Northern Song dynasty, 
Guangchengzi becomes identified as one of the so-called “transformations” 
(bianhua; manifestations) of Lord Lao, the deified Laozi. See Little 2000 

[ Zaoism and the Arts of China. Berkeley: University of California Press], 
175—76. In the present context, Master Guangcheng teaches internal 
alchemy, a new religious modality. 


°°. The crane and tortoise are both symbols of longevity. 

60. Yj, also translatable as changeability, in the sense of adaptation. 

61. Huandu. 

62. Following the Buddhist proscription against monastics eating after noon. 


63. An allusion to the famous Chan gong’an (Jpn.: koan) of Zhao Zhou 
(Jpn.: Joshu; 778-897), better known through the Japanese Zen tradition as 
“Mu.” The “case” appears in both the Wumen guan (Gateless Gate) and 
Biyan lu (Blue Cliff Record), which have been translated by Thomas 
Cleary. It reads as follows: A monk asked Zhaozhou, “Does a dog have 
Buddha-nature?” Zhaozhou replied, “Wu!” There are different 
interpretations, but here wu may be read as “nonbeing,” rather than as “no” 


or “without.” That is, true realization exists beyond the discrimination 
between “dog” and “Buddha-nature.” 


64. Cf. Dadan zhizhi, DZ 244, Ta. 


6°. An allusion to chapter 1 of the Mengzi (Book of Master Meng). See Lau 
1984 [Mencius. 2 vols. Hong Kong: Chinese University Press], 17. 
According to discourse 7 of the Chongyang lijiao shiwu lun, “To sit 
authentically, you must maintain a heart-mind like Mount Tai, remaining 
unmovable and unshakable throughout the entire day” (see chapter 3 
herein). 


66. As is the case for most of the Danyang yulu, the historical personages 
corresponding to the adepts mentioned are difficult to identify. The preface 
to the Quanzhen ji by Fan Yi (fl. 1185), the Superintendent of Schools in 
Ninghai (Shandong), mentions a number of later adepts who played major 
roles in the flourishing of the Quanzhen movement. Among their names, we 
find Cao Zhen (d. 1207) and Liu Zhenyi (Langran [Clear Suchness]; d. 
1206) (DZ 1153, preface, 3b), who are sometimes identified as disciples of 
Liu Changsheng. Their hagiographies appear in sections 1.9a—11b and 
1.13a—14b of the Zhongnan neizhuan (DZ 955). Brief biographical entries 
on these Daoists appear in Min and Li 1994 [Daojiao da cidian 2A KE 
#8, Beijing: Huaxia chubanshe]. For lineage charts of major second- 
generation Quanzhen adherents see Ren 2001 [Zhongguo daojiao shi # 
if ACH. 2 vols. Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe], 2.728; Li 
2003 [Xinbian Beijing Baiyun guan zhi #rAamite AEBS. Beijing: 
Zongjiao wenhua chubanshe], 460-61. 


67. Oingjing wuwei xiaoyao zizai buran buzhuo. 

68. Cf. Jiaohua ji, DZ 1154, 2.3b. 

69. On the eastern peninsula of Shandong, northwest of Yantai, near Penglai. 
70. Adept unidentified. If a scribal error occurred in the transcription of 


Ren’s surname, the adept in question may be Ren Shouyi. Ren Shouyi’s 
hagiography appears in the Zhongnan neizhuan (DZ 955, 2.1b—2b). 


71. Reading zhongri for zongri. 
72. Text unknown. 


73. Here Ma Danyang seems to be combining the Zhuangzi’s notion of a 
“heart-mind of dead ashes” (sihui xin) (chap. 2) with the sixth-century Yinfu 
jing’s (section 1b) view that concern for the external appearances disrupts 
one’s spiritual integrity. The death of the ordinary heart-mind and habitual 
nature leads to a deeper connection with the Dao. 


74. Wang Chongyang. 


7. Rudao. It may have the general meaning of “to become a Daoist 
adherent” or the more technical meaning of formal initiation/ordination. See 
also the first discourse of the Chongyang lijiao shiwu lun (chapter 3 herein). 


76. Liu Cao (Haichan [Oceanic Toad]; fl. 940-1030?) is most often 
identified as a disciple of Chen Tuan (X1yi [Infinitesimal Subtlety]; d. 989) 
and a principal figure in the dissemination of neidan techniques during the 
Song dynasty. He was later recognized as a patriarch in the lineages of 
Quanzhen and the so-called Nanzong (Southern School) of internal 
alchemy. He appears as one of the Five Patriarchs of Quanzhen in the 
Jinlian ji (DZ 173) and Jinlian xiangzhuan (DZ 174). 


77. Section 1b of the eighth-century Qingjing jing. 


78. Adept unidentified. However, the Quanzhen ji mentions that Wang 
Chongyang received instruction from a Buddhist monk named Ren. See 
Quanzhen ji, DZ 1153, 2.20b, 2.24b; Marsone 2001 [“Accounts of the 
Foundation of the Quanzhen Movement: A Hagiographic Treatment of 
History.” Journal of Chinese Religions 29: 95-110], 100. 


79. Or, “a former Perfected.” 


80. The famous Chinese poets Tao Qian (365-427) and Shao Yong (1011— 
1077). The former is most often associated with an idyllic pastoral life 


centering on farming and drinking, while the latter played a major role in 
the development of Neo-Confucianism. 


81. Daoist technical terms derived from the Daode jing. See chapters 3, 10, 
15, 16, 36, 40, 43, 45, 52, 55, 57, 76, and 78. 


82. An allusion to chapter 47 of the Daode jing: “Without opening the door, 
one may know the world. Without looking outside the window, one may 
know the Way of Heaven.” In the Daoist tradition, this is often interpreted 
as an admonition for internal cultivation, including the introspection of the 
inner landscape of the body. 


83. Hongmeng, more commonly appearing with different characters, often 
refers to the original qi of suchness (ziran yuanqdi). 


84. Tf the earlier identification is viable, Adept Cao is Cao Zhen (a.k.a. Cao 
Tian). Adept Lai may be Lai Lingyu, whose hagiography appears in section 
1.11b—12a of the Zhongnan neizhuan (DZ 955). His name also appears in 
the aforementioned preface to the Quanzhen ji. 


8°. This refers to an earlier time in Ma Danyang’s life, specifically when he 
lived and practiced in Shaanxi Province from 1170 to 1182. Ma returned to 
his hometown of Ninghai (Muping) in 1182, following an imperial edict of 
1181 requiring all Daoists to return to their place of birth. 


86. See Ma’s poems in the Jianwu ji, DZ 1142, 1.2b, 2.21b. 
87. Reading chuiding for chuiling. 


88. One of the twenty-four nodes, approximately corresponding to January 
21, or the extreme of winter. 


89. The specific techniques are unknown. Daoyin (lit., “guided stretching”), 
sometimes translated as “calisthenics” or “gymnastics” and inaccurately 
referred to as “Daoist Yoga,” is an ancient Chinese health and longevity 
practice. It usually involves a combination of stretching and breathwork. 
For general accounts of Daoyin see Despeux 1988 [La moelle du phénix 


rouge. Paris: Guy Trédaniel, Editions de la Maisnie]; Kohn 2008 [Chinese 
Healing Exercises: The Tradition of Daoyin. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press]. 


°0. Compare chapter 15 of the Zhuangzi for a classical Daoist critique of 
Daoyin. 


°!. Cf. Dadan zhizhi, DZ 244, 2.11b. 


°2. An allusion to chapter 1 of the Zhuangzi, wherein Zhuangzi chastises 
Huizi for his instrumentalist mentality: “Now you have this big tree and 
you’re distressed because it’s useless. Why don’t you plant it in Not-Even- 
Anything Village, or the field of Broad-and-Boundless, relax and do 
nothing by its side, or lie down for a free and easy sleep under it? Axes will 
never shorten its life, nothing can ever harm it. If there’s no use for it, how 
can it come to grief or pain?” (Watson 1968 [The Complete Works of 
Chuang Tzu. New York: Columbia University Press], 35). 


°3. Liu Biangong (Gaoshang [Exalted Eminence]; 1071-1143) was an 
earlier Daoist ascetic in Shandong who emphasized solitary meditative 
praxis in meditation enclosure (Auandu). See Goossaert 1997 [“La création 
du taoisme moderne: l’ordre Quanzhen.” Ph.D. diss., Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences Religieuses], 47-54; Goossaert 1999 
(“Entre quatre murs: Un ascéte taoiste du XIIe siécle et la question de la 
modernité.” T’oung-Pao 85: 391-418]. 


°4. An allusion to chapter 3 of the Daode jing. 

°°. Chapters 52 and 56 of the Daode jing. 

6. See Dadan zhizhi, DZ 244, 1.18a, 2.2ab, 2.4b—5a, 2.11b (herein). 

°7. Adept unidentified. 

98. Vy Qingfeng may be Yu Zhidao (Dongzhen [Cavernous Perfection]; 


1166-1250), who was Ma’s disciple. His hagiography appears in section 
3.13a—20b of the Zhongnan neizhuan (DZ 955). Among prominent second- 


generation adherents with the surname Yu, there was also Yu Zhike 
(Daoxian [Dao Manifest]; 1168—1232), who was Liu Changsheng’s 
disciple, and Yu Tongqing (Zhenguang [Perfected Radiance]; 1162-1217). 
A hagiography of the latter appears in the Zhongnan neizhuan (DZ 955, 
1.18a—20a). However, none of these individuals had Qingfeng (Clear Wind) 
as their Daoist name. Yu Qingfeng is also mentioned in the “Changchun 
shu” (Zhenxian yulu, DZ 1256, 1.13b). 


°°. Laiyang is located in the eastern peninsula of Shandong, southwest of 
Yantai. 


100. The Laozi zhangju (Chapter-and-Verse Commentary on the Laozi; a.k.a. 
Daode zhenjing zhu [Commentary on the Perfect Scripture on the Dao and 
Inner Power]; DZ 682). 


101. The Yinfu jing zhu (Commentary on the Yinfu jing; DZ 121) by Tang 
Chun (Jinling daoren [Daoist of Nanjing]; eleventh c. CE?). 


102. On voluntary poverty in early Quanzhen Daoism see Eskildsen 2004 
[The Teachings and Practices of the Early Quanzhen Taoist Masters. 
Albany: State University of New York Press], 40-43. 


103. Oingshe. Possibly the name of a place in Shandong. I have not been 
able to identify such a place on historical maps of the Jin dynasty. 


104. Or, “the aspiration for Yanxia.” A possible reference to Yanxia dong 
(Cavern of Misty Vapors). Here “mists and vapors” suggests solitary 
religious praxis in remote places, separation from mundane concerns, and 
immortality. 


105. “Daily application” translates rivong. See chapter 3 herein. 


106. Guanzhong (lit., “inside the pass”) usually refers to Shaanxi Province. 


107. Cao would be the same adept mentioned earlier. I have not been able to 
locate a second-generation adept with the surname Zeng. 


108. An application of ksdnti, or patience under insult, which is one of the 
Six Perfections (pdramita) of Mahayana Buddhism. 


109. Reading ling (“bell”) for Jing (“to command”). 
'10. The identity of Renfengzi is unclear. 


'11. “Mfaster-uncle” (shishu) indicates an adept of the same generation as 
one’s “master-father” (shifu). The use of this phrase suggests that it 1s the 
editor, Wang Yizhong, writing. Here Liu refers to Ma’s fellow first- 
generation adept Liu Changsheng. 


'l2. Here I am following Stephen Eskildsen’s amendments (2004, 44). 


113. “Mfaster-brother” (shixiong) indicates an adept of the same generation as 
Ma Danyang. Qiu refers to Ma’s fellow first-generation adept Qiu 
Changchun. 


'14. Taizhou is on the central-western edge of the eastern peninsula of 
Shandong. 


115. Lit., “extend hands.” 


!16. This may refer to the Xishan Xu zhenjun bashiwu hualu, DZ 448. The 
passage appears in section 1.17b. If one accepts the date of that work as the 
thirteenth century, then this is a later interpolation. See Schipper and 
Verellen 2004 [The Taoist Canon: A Historical Companion to the Daozang. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press], 901—2. However, as there are 
several hagiographies of Perfected Lord Xu of the Six Dynasties (220-589) 
to the Song dynasty (960—1279), this may not be a later interpolation at all. 


'17. The identity of Zhang Yan is unclear. 


'18. Ma Danyang’s “Ten Admonitions” (shiquan) appear in the Zhenxian 
yulu, DZ 1256, 1.8b—9b. They are translated in chapter 3 herein. 


!19. «<Tyonkey contract” translates /iigi. The historical meaning is unclear, but 
the context suggests that some type of lottery or gambling is involved. 


120. Yu Qingfeng mentioned earlier in note 98. 
121. Meaning unclear. 


!22. Most likely the Yuhua hui (Association of Jade Flower) in Dengzhou. 
Dengzhou designates the central part of the eastern peninsula of Shandong. 
Huangxian, Laizhou, Penglai, and Qixia are located within the borders of 
Dengzhou. 


!23. The five strong-smelling vegetables (wuxin) include onions, garlic, 
chives, shallots, and leeks. These are primarily vegetables in the modern 
allium (onion) genus, but ginger is also sometimes included. 


124. “Watch” (geng) refers to each of the twelve double-hours. 


125. A reference to the opening lines of the sixth-century Yinfu jing. 
Interestingly, chapter 13 of the Zhuangzi 1s titled “Tiandao” (The Way of 
Heaven). 


!26. An allusion to various sections of the eighth-century Oingjing jing. 
!27. Compare the Ershisi jue, DZ 1158. 
!28. Or “blood vessels.” 


!29. Traditionally speaking, the “eight difficult situations” (banan) is a 
Buddhist technical term referring to eight conditions or circumstances of 
incarnation wherein it is difficult to make progress toward liberation. In one 
formulation, they include in hells; as hungry ghosts; as animals; in 
Uttarakuru, the continent north of Mount Sumeru where pleasures 
dominate; in the heavens of long life; as deaf, blind, or mentally retarded; as 
a worldly philosopher; and between the period before a Buddha’s birth or 
after his death. Soothill and Hodous 1995 (1937) [A Dictionary of Chinese 
Buddhist Terms. London: Kegan Paul], 41. 


HI. MODERN TEACHINGS OF DAOIST 
PRACTICES 


Questions and Answers about Jinggong (Quiet 
Meditation Exercise) Therapy for Stress-Related 
Disorders 


By Chen Yingning 


The following was extracted from Chen Yingning’s and Jiang 
Weiqiao’s Quiet Sitting. 


Introduction by Yanling Johnson 


This translation of the great Daoist Chen Yingning is long overdue! It is a 
great honor for me to write an introduction for this Daoist guru and I hope 
more of his many valuable writings will be introduced to the West in the 
near future. 


A reference to the Daoist Immortal School of the present, Chen had no 
alternative but to do an excerpt on only one part of the “Immortality” 
lineage as a science project, hoping to get society’s attention. The School of 
Immortality was originated by the Yellow Emperor more than 5,000 years 
ago, and has branched out into several lineages according to Chen’s book. 
Unfortunately the Immortality School and its lineages have become on the 
verge of being wiped out during the recent century, when western 
influences took over much of the traditional culture. 


Chinese ancestors believe that humans, nature and the universe share an 
energy, which they call qi [4@]. Along with some Daoists, the Chinese 
scientists and researchers in the 1980s and 1990s had tried to discover the 


mystery of qi. And in the process, many of them became qigong 
practitioners and a few even became enlightened. 


Qi Is the Best Energy Resource on Earth 


Qi is a Daoist term which refers to the energy that humans and nature share. 
In Chinese culture, it is not only the best source of energy, but also the life 
source to all living things on Earth. Daoism is not a religion. When 
Buddhism was adopted into the Chinese culture the people were motivated 
to establish their own native religion, Daoist religion, to coexist 
harmoniously with it. 


The Daoist concept and the practice of qi played, as it still does, a 
significant role in the Chinese culture, giving it an arsenal of effective tools 
such as Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM), healthy eating and living 
harmoniously with nature. All the tools are used to connect qi with the 
mind, body and nature. The essential purpose of these tools, called 
cultivations, is about how to follow the Natural Law. The Chinese have 
produced various self-help cultivations based this philosophy. Aside from 
spiritual pursuit, these tools one how to work on habitual patterns, 
discipline the mind, and refine the qi one has in order to preserve health. 


[...] 
Qigong 
Here is the definition of Qigong [SA J) / I]: 


QI = ENERGY 
GONG = SKILL 


QIGONG = THE SKILL OF ATTRACTING VITAL ENERGY 
Qigong is a self-healing art that combines movement and meditation. 


Visualizations are employed to enhance the mind/body connection and 
assist healing. 


Regular practice of qigong can: 


* prevent and treat illness 
* reduce stress — establish balance 
* integrate mind/body/spirit — bring peace 


The term qigong was first used by Immortal Xu Zhiyang (279 — 374) 
(according to the Qigong Dictionary published by Renmin Weisheng 
Publication, China, printed in 1988). Before that the qi practice was called 
daoyin. The qigong theory is that all living beings’ qi energy move, 
willingly or not, in the same routine and pattern. It is the same cycle as the 
Natural Law, which is seasonal and with which a person should comply. 
When following the cycle of nature a person can use qi to heal [himself or 
herself], prevent diseases, enjoy a lasting healthy life, and can even learn to 
heal others. 


Qigong includes both moving forms and quiet forms. The physical moving 
types [341, Dénggdng], according to individual needs are designed for 
building up and cleansing the body’s qi that can “assist” the practitioner to 
calm the mind. Its function is to remove the stagnation of blood so the 
blocked qi circulation will flow well. Otherwise, a health problem, 
including a serious illness like cancer, can develop. The qi theory and its 
practice is a way to open up the qi channels and soothe the mind that are 
both directly related to true self heart [-», Xi]. Although moving forms 
help heal and promote the qi channels to circulate, the opening up of the 
entire body can only happen during the quiet, still forms [##2)), Jinggong] 
and mostly in sitting posture. 


For a beginner, the best way to learn is to focus on one type first because 
only focusing can help a beginner gain some understanding. Then choose 
according to one’s own interest and preference. Focusing on one lineage is 
very important. Afterwards he or she can study the various differences 
between the lineages and decide. All the beginning levels can improve 
health and heal. However, not everyone can practice the high levels for 
various reasons. Most important of all, heart and mind cultivation is the 
most essential. 


Quiet Qigong 


Quiet gigong is very important because of the nature in the human’s true 
heart. Our true heart, or called the origin of the xin, is not judgmental. It is 
quiet, tolerant, and carefree. This is why the quiet type of practices can help 
the practitioner become more peaceful, relaxed, and heal. Its function is to 
center and calm the mind, soothing the qi within, and as a result the practice 
can improve health and increase wisdom. 


There are many lineage-passed quiet practices such as using breathing, 
hearing, visualizations, and incantations. Quiet qigong is mostly practiced 
in a sitting posture with legs crossed, but there are also lying and standing 
types. Quiet qigong has various styles and different stages. In the following, 
I introduce a breathing type as one example. 


The Taiji School originator, Immortal Zhang Sanfeng, passed down a 
practice called, “Using natural breathing to locate the immortal self.” He 
taught how to adjust the human way of breathing to return to the “fetus 
breathing way.” This is through natural breathing “to locate [one’s] own 
true divine self.” Briefly, the way to practice is to gently be aware of one’s 
breath until it becomes long, soft and deep. When the practitioner 
continuously breathes soft, deep and long, focused with no mind [given to] 
disturbances all the time, his or her body will gradually change. This 
practice has been used by many different schools and some have developed 
slightly different methods. 


According to the traditional Chinese medical theory this way of breathing is 
effective because it connects to the whole face where twelve “qi channels” 
release their energy. The channels, also called meridians, are used in 
Daoism and TCM. The main qi channels were discovered by the Daoist 
adepts who developed their powers and were able to scan the human body. 
The meridians are used to treat diseases and to promote the practitioner’s 
personal cultivation. 


The face is connected to the nasal cavity and the brain. When using the 
natural breathing to locate the true self, all four nasal sinuses and paranasal 
sinuses are all inhaling and exhaling. This enables the flow of prenatal qi 
into the brain by connecting to the Du channel (or called the governor 


meridian, the main channel moving along the spine). As a result, such 
breathing can stimulate the practitioner’s prenatal internal breathing like a 
fetus. 


In gigong theory, the fetus-way breathing (also known as embryonic) [fiaJS, 
Taixi] is also reconnecting with the invisible born-with qi “pipe” that 
humans have lost. This qi “pipe” disappears quickly after the baby is born. 
And invisible qi “pipe” connects the Qihai (also an acupoint, inner navel) 
with Shanzhong (middle point between two nipples). When the long, soft 
breathing way continues, this eventually leads to deep meditation. And 
when this way of breathing continues the practitioner will shift back to the 
fetus-breathing way. Then the practitioner is not breathing through the nose 
but the navel (and also the Baihui point, the spot at the top of your head 
when your thumbs touch the tops of your ears and your middle fingers 
reach to, etc.). It is like a baby breathing in the mother’s womb. In the book 
by Daoist Tian Chengyang (a Daoist from the White Cloud Temple who has 
written a few books and has established a small temple in Spain and now 
lives there), it says that such accomplished way of breathing through the 
invisible qi “pipe” connects the prenatal gi [7G2A, Yudnqi, “Primordial 
Energy”’] in the lower Dantian to Shanzhong. 


Some classic books described that when the fetus-like breathing is going to 
happen the practitioner’s nose begins twitching etc. This internal breathing 
first happens in short bursts. 


The experienced practitioners described that the nose is not breathing but 
the lower abdomen is. In the beginning, this breathing experience is short 
and will disappear as soon as the mind begins to interrupt. When the 
practitioner gains more control of letting go of the mind this experience will 
last longer; and can then experience the skin breathing. It is a cool sensation 
on the skin when the pores inhale and a warm feeling when exhale. This 
way of breathing also promotes other potentials to be revealed. Though due 
to the mind, it is not easy to retain this stable, lasting state. But when the 
practitioner can retain the state long enough, she or he can enter the 
ultimate state of feeling of no qi moving at all. All becomes still and 
tranquil. 


The crucial moments are during the more advanced quiet practice when self 
qi is building up and the mind is increasing power. When the practitioner 
lacks faith in [himself or herself], he or she may give up. So to practice 
long-time quiet meditation one needs a truly good teacher as well as self 
education. 


Qigong Practice is a Human Science 


So many successful masters of the lineages in Chinese history have proven 
that qi is a divine energy shared by humans and all living things with nature 
and the universe. So qigong is about human life and health. It is ancient, yet 
forever a young “science.” However, only the practitioners can understand 
this “science.” All practitioners have experienced [something] during self- 
practice. For example, after meditation you can feel own forehead skin 
stretching gently and [your] face relaxed. A long-term qi practitioner’s skin 
looks smoother and facial expression looks kind. This practice makes the 
body and the brain carefree. The result is relaxation, which allows the xin to 
become centered and clear. We often see a kindly face, not weary or tired, 
on a high-level master. This shows his or her quality of qi. This is the “‘art 
work” of qi. 


The Chinese culture has given a complete theory and “technology” to help 
make the best use of the qi resource. There are plenty of facts that qigong 
practitioners have offered to modern researchers to study this energy. [The] 
qi concept has penetrated the Chinese life and become a philosophical 
guide. Unfortunately even though people live in the qi culture, are using the 
methods and theory daily in life, many are unaware of this treasure. The qi 
energy resource has not yet caught most of the world’s attention. 


To end this section, we may call qigong the oldest “technology” for health 
care, by working on both the mind and qi energy. No other type of energies 
or modern technologies created for improving health is as good as the “qi 
healer within” that heals both the mental and physical. I hope qi health care 
can promote modern science to scale new heights of human study. 
However, its profoundness can only be proven by personal experience, not 
just in laboratories or by studying the theories. 


Questions and Answers about Jinggong 


Editor’s Note: This article was written by Mr. Chen Yingning in August 
1957 during his sojourn as a guest lecturer at the Screen Hill Sanatorium in 
Hangzhou, Zhejiang province. After revisions by the author himself, the 
article was published in the No. 3 issue of the Journal of the Daoist 
Association, 1963. 


Introduction 


All illnesses and diseases are treatable by medication, surgery, or physical 
therapy. Most are curable. The exceptions are cancer, mankind’s bane for 
which there is no complete cure by Chinese or Western medicine, and 
stress-related disorders which, although less life-threatening than cancer, 
baffle the average physician. This is an ailment common to those engaged 
in mentally challenging jobs. Nerves constitute the essence of life. 
Applying medicine to fortify nerves that had already been weakened by 
stress is not likely to produce the desired effect. Only Jinggong in its purest 
form is the best remedy for frayed nerves, remedy that leads to healing 
without the intervention of medicine. 


I consider myself fortunate in that what little service I have rendered to the 
newly-established Jinggong Therapy Department of the Screen Hill 
Sanatorium during my recent stay there was successful. Since I could not 
stay there or too long, I planned to produce a manuscript complete with 
theory and specific instructions for the benefit of my successors. However, 
given the pressure of time, which does not allow a leisurely systematic 
narration chapter after chapter, I settled for a question-and-answer format 
in which I deal with the topics one by one as I go along. (The entries 
include conversations I have had with physicians and patients at the 
sanatorium.) This being a newly established discipline with no precedents 
or reference books to fall back on, nor anyone to consult with, since 
medical researchers do not engage in practice and those who do have no 
interest in seeking medical knowledge, everything I say is based on my 
experience for more than sixty years, not from teachers or colleagues (what 
I said about the dearth of reference books and people to consult with does 
not apply to post-1957 years). Twenty-seven questions and answers, plus an 


article presenting general theories on Jinggong and an article on treatment 
of involuntary nocturnal emission, should suffice to tackle with stress- 
related disorders. 


This being no more than a first draft, I expect to have the inadequacies in 
understanding, methodology, and diction remedied in a second edition. 


Chen Yingning 
August 1937 
Workers’ Sanatorium, Screen Hill, Hangzhou 


Questions and Answers about Jinggong 
1. Question: Is Jinggong one and the same with Qigong? 


Answer: The focus of Jinggong is on jing (quiet, calm), not on gi (vital 
energy), whereas the focus of Qigong is on qi. Qigong exercises involve 
motions. They are not stationary. There is a whole array of different Qigong 
exercises taught all over the world — exercises on deep-breathing, reverse 
breathing, breath counting, breath adjustment, breath retention, and qi 
movements. There are also breathing techniques of frontal elevation and 
rear descent, rear elevation and frontal descent, left-to-right rotations and 
middle-section direct penetration, etc. All of the above-mentioned exercises 
involve qi, whereas Jinggong is done in complete stillness, with natural 
breathing. No effort is made to force the direction of the qi of the body. 
Otherwise, the word jing (quiet, calm) would lose its meaning. 


2. Question. What are the advantages and disadvantages Jinggong as 
compared to Qigong? 


Answer. If done properly, Qigong can cure all illnesses not, it will not only 
fail to cure, but also add new illnesses to your body. As for Jinggong, if 
done properly, cures all diseases that resist medicine but even if not done 
properly, it still brings benefit to the body. 


At least it will surely not bring on new illnesses even if it produces no 
effect. Therefore, Qigong has advantages and disadvantages but Jinggong 
has only advantages. 


3. Question: What kinds of people can do Qigong? 


Answer: If you are a flexible person smart enough to stop immediately 
whatever you think you are not doing right and even to shift to another 
mode to deal with the situation, you are the right person to do Qigong. But 
those without much good sense, those prone to stubbornly digging in their 
heels even if they are not doing it right, should not do Qigong because they 
will not know how to respond to unexpected changes in the body. They will 
only do harm to their own health. 


4. Question: What kinds of people can do Jinggong? 


Answer: Everyone, male or female, old or young, smart or not, can do it. 
Those who are impulsive and restless may not enjoy it, but if they are 
willing to do it, they should also be able to achieve good results, although, 
their case, it may take longer for results to show that the case of those of a 
quiet disposition, 


5. Question; What kinds of illnesses respond well to Qigong treatment? 


Answer: According to theories of Chinese medicine, the following kinds of 
patients respond well to medication as well as to Qigong: those susceptible 
to colds and coughs due to a deficiency of qi in the lungs; those with poor 
appetite and indigestion due to stomach qi deficiency, those whose three 
visceral cavities housing the internal organs are blocked due to retention of 
dampness or phlegm and are therefore vulnerable to all kinds of illnesses; 
those whose intestines absorb water poorly or whose with unformed stool 
due to deficiency of qi in the body cavity between the diaphragm and the 
umbilicus housing the spleen; those with excessive urine that is clear and 
cloudy by turns due to kidney qi deficiency; those lacking energy due to 
liver qi deficiency; and those with problems of metabolism, in the language 
of Western medicine. 


6. Question; What are the illnesses that Jinggong works best on? 


Answer; All illnesses that arise from a weakened constitution. Symptoms 
include: dizziness, lightheadedness, blurred vision, ringing in the ears, 


palpitation, panic attacks, insomnia, nightmares, restlessness, edginess, 
crankiness, dejection, overanxiety, moodiness, forgetfulness, weakness in 
the legs, loss of muscle, malnutrition due to insufficient food intake, 
indigestion due to overeating, little tolerance for hard work, and lack of 
interest in life. Medication rarely relieves these symptoms and physical 
exams fail to pinpoint the problem. The only cure is in Jinggong. For 
quicker results, Jinggong can be combined with exercises such as Taiji 
(Taichi) or calisthenics. 


7. Question: The ordinary Quiet Sitting Therapy is inseparable from 
Qigong. Why do you draw a distinction between Jinggong and Qigong? 


Answer: Jinggong is focused on stillness and Qigong on motion. So they 
are different in nature. The ordinary Quiet Sitting Therapy is not in line 
with the principles of Jinggong. Those who practice the Quiet Sitting 
Therapy may be sitting immobile, but their minds are still alert. Despite its 
name, it’s a therapy that involves motion and therefore does not qualify as 
real Jinggong. 


8. Question: What qualifies as Jinggong? 


Answer: Step 1: Keep your body still. Step 2: Keep your mind still. Step 3: 
Tune out all thoughts about your body. Forget that “I” exists. 


9. Question: What is so good about reaching such a state? 


Answer: The human body has the built-in strength to fight diseases, but a 
weakened constitution or other obstacles block it. Jinggong’s role is to help 
the body eliminate the obstacles and regain its own innate strength. Once 
the strength is brought out, healing will only be a matter of time. 


10. Question: How does one go about the three steps? 


Answer: Whether sitting or lying flat, you start by relaxing until there is no 
tense spot throughout your body and you feel completely at ease. If you do 
it right, you will not feel bored with the lapse of time, nor will you feel pain 
or numbness. This means that your body has achieved peace, but your mind 
may still be disturbed. So the next step is to banish all thoughts from your 


mind. Do not think of the past, the present, or the future. Let your mind 
enjoy complete rest. Now, even though your mind gains peace, you may 
still be conscious of yourself. So the next step is to enter a drowsy, 
dreamless state in which you are not aware of anything, not even of your 
own existence. If you have dreams, that means your mind 1s still at work. 
Your emotions — joy, anger, sadness, fear — and your thoughts out food, 
drink, and sex can be kept under control when you are sober but not when 
you are in dreamland. If you are in such a state, you are not completely free 
from self-consciousness. 


11. Question. When sitting still, one’s body may suddenly stir involuntarily, 
and the movements vary from person to person, even in the same person. 
These movements are quite outside of one’s control. What are the reasons 
for such a strange phenomenon? 


Answer: This is caused by the vital energy of the human body. If this is 
strange, what would you say about the numerous other strange things in the 
human body? There is the breathing of the lungs, the palpitations of the 
heart, the peristalsis of the stomach and the intestines, the digestion of food, 
the excretion of the glands, the metabolism of cells, the growth of hair and 
nails, the union of sperm and ovum, and the formation of a fetus. Which 
one of those is under the control of one’s mind? If you are not surprised at 
all these mysterious, imperceptible workings inside the body, why should 
you be surprised at involuntary external movements? 


12. Question: The workings inside the body have never been controllable 
since birth and it’s the same for everybody. That’s why we don’t find them 
surprising. But external movements have always followed the directions of 
the mind. And if, all of a sudden, you start to have these involuntary 
movements, won’t you worry that things will eventually get out of hand? 
How strange you would look if you are always shaking your limbs and 
jerking your head! Are there ways to keep the movements under control? 


Answer: As long as you do Jinggong right, breathe normally, and do not 
force your body movements the way you do calisthenics, no harm will be 
done. Any involuntary movements will stop by themselves with the passage 
of time. If you lose patience and want them to stop immediately, that can 
also be done. You just need to put a stop to Jinggong, let your mind wander, 


and even exercise a little control, and the movements will stop. But the 
principle of Jinggong is the absence of motion. Movements are the 
exceptions. Do not believe that movements are unavoidable for all those 
practicing Jinggong. 


13. Question; Is it true that after the first time, such involuntary movements 
will become habitual every time you do Jinggong? 


Answer; No. After all the qi in your body and your limbs can flow freely 
and unobstructed, no involuntary movements will occur during your 
Jinggong sessions. Even so, the qi under your navel may inevitably move 
around. You should know this, so that you won’t panic when this happens. 
If you don’t know how to respond, you will only make matters worse. 


14. Question: How are such involuntary movements during a Jinggong 
session related to therapy? 


Answer: Some illnesses are obvious to the patient and the physician, some 
are hidden. In fact, they can be so deeply hidden that no tests can pick them 
up. After you become quite accomplished in your Jinggong skills, the vital 
energy in your body will be unleashed, so that if an illness blocks its way, it 
will put up a fight, causing your limbs and joints to jerk involuntarily. After 
several sessions, some of the obstacles will be removed, but the remaining 
ones will make you involuntarily jerk in other ways. By the time all 
obstacles have been gradually gotten out of the way, you will have no 
involuntary movements in your Jinggong sessions. 


15. Question: If these movements are soft and gentle, it’s all right not to do 
anything about them but to let them subside on their own. However, if the 
movements are too violent, to the point where you flail your arms and legs 
around non-stop, what are you going to do? 


Answer: This has to do with the patient’s constitution. If Jinggong works 
well on you, that means your constitution 1s very likely a weak one, and 
therefore you are definitely not prone to violent movements. If you have a 
strong constitution and just happen to be slightly ill, you can just take the 
right medication for it rather than practicing Jinggong. So you need not 
worry on that score. Now, if the involuntary movements are due to the fact 


that the patient’s constitution is not one for Jinggong, and the Jinggong is 
not done in the right way, then the instructor should make adjustments and 
try to stop the movements before selecting other methods suitable for the 
patient. The idea is not to rush things. 


16. Question: Will involuntary movements happen to everyone practicing 
Jinggong? 


Answer: No. Most people engaged in Jinggong do not have such 
movements. 


17. Question: Doesn’t everybody practice the same Jinggong? Why are 
some people immune? 


Answer: That’s because everybody’s constitution is different. That’s why 
the same medication for the same illness can produce different results. 


18. Question: Are involuntary movements good or bad according to the 
principles of Jinggong? 


Answer: Many ancient books on cultivation of the body talk only about 
vibrations inside the body while sitting still. No mention is made of external 
involuntary movements. Those practicing Jinggong in those times made it a 
rule that the body should not move. If limb movements occurred, the 
instructor would reproach the student for having committed a cardinal 
mistake and try to set him/her straight. However, of the many cases of 
involuntary movements I have witnessed over the last few decades, the 
results are mixed. It’s hard to generalize. As I see it, the purpose of 
practicing Jinggong being to cure illnesses, if a patient regains health, we’ll 
say the therapy worked; if not, we’ll say it failed. If the movements make 
you feel good, we’ll say Jinggong is effective on you; if not, we’ll say it 
doesn’t work for you. So do not pass judgments on the effectiveness of 
Jinggong just by the occurrence or absence of involuntary movements. 


19. Question: I understand that there is supposed to be movements of qi in 
the abdomen in a properly done Jinggong session. Is it true that such qi 
movements occur only after the phase of external involuntary movements is 
over? 


Answer: Not necessarily. (1) A small number of people engaged in 
Jinggong feel movements of qi in the abdomen toward the end of the phase 
of external movements. (2) Some people experience no abdominal 
movements even after the phase of external movements is over. For them, 
abdominal qi movements begin to occur only after they go through a phase 
of complete stillness. (3) There are also people who skip the stage of 
involuntary movements. Their accomplishment is such that they feel warm 
qi surging in the abdomen. (4) A majority of people experience no unusual 
conditions in years of Jinggong practice, but their weak constitution 
gradually regains health without their realizing it. So, for those engaged in 
Jinggong, involuntary external or internal movements or the lack of them or 
their sequence can vary from person to person. There is no fixed pattern. 


20. Question: When one becomes quite accomplished in Jinggong, what 
should be done if there is internal surging of qi but no external movements? 


Answer: When this happens, just remain still and let the qi run its own 
course. You need only be slightly conscious of the qi. Do not, on any 
account, try to help it, direct it, or suppress it. Just slowly and gradually let 
it go away and stop on its own. After you regain your normal state, you can 
sit still for another 30 minutes before leaving your seat. When the moving 
qi has not yet come to a complete stop, do not abruptly end your Jinggong 
session, and allow yourself to be alarmed, disturbed, have troubled 
thoughts, or get angry. Otherwise, things may go wrong. 


21. Question: Could you explain the therapeutic effect of Jinggong in the 
light of modern medical science? 


Answer: Jinggong’s origin predates the Qin Dynasty (221 - 206 BC). It 
sprang from Daoist roots, not from the medical profession. Moreover, 
physicians of the successive dynasties never used Jinggong to cure 
illnesses. Chao Yuanfang, celebrated physician of the Sui Dynasty (581 - 
618), advocated in The Origins of Diseases various methods of guiding the 
qi to cure all kinds of illnesses, but these methods all involve willful 
movements and therefore do not qualify as Jinggong. So, no theoretical 
base is to be found in writings on traditional Chinese medicine, let alone 
Western medical literature. However, after Pavlov’s theory became public 


knowledge, most of the reasons for Jinggong treatment became explainable. 
In short, the basic idea was to rid the higher nerve center of all impairments 
and restore its normal function. However, some exceptional phenomena in 
the entire process of Jinggong practice still defy explanation. Our job is to 
use our ancestors’ methods to our advantage and help physicians today treat 
stress-related disorders. The exceptional phenomena can be ignored for now 
and left for future studies. 


22. Question: Does Jinggong, as you call it, go by other names in ancient 
books on self-cultivation. 


Answer: It’s called zuo wang (sit in oblivion) in Tang Dynasty (618 - 907) 
books and zhi nian (stop all thoughts) in Song Dynasty (960 - 1279) books. 
They are similar to what I call Jinggong in theory, but not in purpose. Our 
purpose is to cure illnesses; theirs is to cultivate body and mind. But in 
Collections of All Books Past and Present, there is a chapter devoted to 
Jinggong, in which the instructions are extremely complex. They are by no 
means for pure Jinggong, so students should avoid being confused by the 
identical name. (The chapter on Jinggong referred to above is in Volumes 
293 - 302 in the part on the supernatural in the Encyclopedia of Natural 
Sciences.) 


23. Question: In books of antiquity, what is the name for Qigong as we 
know it now? 


Answer: What is now practiced widely today as Qigong is a combination of 
exhalation, inhalation, breath retention, breath adjustment, relaxation of 
mind, and guidance of qi, etc., as advocated by the sages. Exhalation and 
inhalation mean exhaling through the mouth the old and stagnant air in the 
lungs and inhaling clean air through the nose. Breath retention means 
holding the fresh air in the lungs for a while after inhaling. Breath 
adjustment means that breathing should proceed from harsh to gentle, from 
hard to soft, from quick to slow, and from shallow to deep, but this should 
happen naturally, in stages. Do not force things. Relaxation of mind means 
focusing the mind on one fixed spot in the body so as to banish all other 
thoughts from your mind. Guidance of qi means that when you are 
accomplished enough to feel warm qi moving in your lower abdomen, be 
sure to let your mind guide the qi throughout the body to drive away 


illnesses, if any, or simply, in the absence of illnesses, to build up your 
health. But this is different from what is practiced by kung fu masters and 
by those practicing the Daoist “‘cinnabar field” [f}HH, Dantian, “Elixir 
Field” ] (lower abdomen) methods of breathing. So beginners must take care 
not to mix them up. There is a host of other techniques of directing the qi: 
the Five-fowl Method of Hua Tuo (physician, ? - 208), the Eight-section 
Qigong Exercises (Ba Duan Jin), the Twelve-section Qigong Exercises (Shi 
Er Duan Jin), the Daoist method for Muscle Change Classic, and the many 
other exercises described in The Origins of Diseases written by physicians 
of the Sui Dynasty. They are all methods to direct the qi. (Methods 
practiced by kung fu masters, Daoists, and Buddhists are now all lumped 
together under the term Qigong, making it sound extremely complicated.) 


24. Question: Since there are so many kinds of Qigong, each must have its 
own advantages in treating illnesses. By leaving aside Qigong and focusing 
on Jinggong only, aren’t you being one-sided? 


Answer: I do so after careful considerations. I have my reasons. 


(1) With other ways of treating illnesses (like medicine, physical therapy), 
however complicated they may be, the patient leaves everything to the 
doctors and nurses, and doesn’t get consumed with worry. But in the case of 
Qigong, patients have to do it themselves. No one can do it for them. Some 
patients do not want to take the trouble. Some are willing to do it, but few 
get the hang of it. One must pick the simplest and most effective method 
out of the multitudes of available methods to make it more easily acceptable 
to patients. That is why I chose the simplest way out and put my focus on 
Jinggong. 


(2) With regard to movements of Taiji or other similar exercises, not 
everybody can do them properly even when there are illustrations to consult 
and instructors’ demonstrations to imitate. Since Qigong involves what 
happens inside the body, illustrations can’t capture it and instructors can’t 
demonstrate for you, so patients have to be responsible for themselves. 
Some people get the hang of it, and some don’t. It is in order to be on the 
safe side that I chose to concentrate Jinggong today rather than on Qigong. 


(3) For better results, all treatments of illnesses must be supplemented by 
Jinggong and Qigong. In the case of stomach ulcer, Qigong alone, without 
the involvement of Jinggong, can hardly do much good, but Jinggong alone, 
without Qigong, can heal ulcers. This has been borne out by my own 
experience more than once. In fact, those recent much-celebrated cases of 
successful Qigong therapies all contain some elements of Jinggong in them 
and, what’s more, it’s the Jinggong elements that played a major role. After 
regaining health, patients all attribute the success to Qigong, whereas, in 
fact, Jinggong was quietly doing its stuff, and Qigong only played a 
supplementary role. That is why I chose to concentrate on Jinggong. 


(4) With conventional treatments, the physicians make all the decisions for 
the patients. It follows that the physicians are responsible for all successes 
or failures. But as far as Qigong is concerned, it’s the patient who takes the 
initiative. The physician’s role is limited to providing a few pointers. If the 
exercises are not done properly and result in health disturbances, thus 
diminishing the effectiveness of the therapy, the doctor and the patient will 
put the blame on each other. Who should be held accountable for the 
mistakes? Jinggong is easier for beginners than Qigong. Even if no quick 
fix can be managed, at least nothing can go wrong. After explaining 
Jinggong to in-patients, the instructor can let them practice on their own. It 
will be enough for the instructor to check the patients twice a day rather 
than keep them under constant observance. To train Jinggong students is 
obviously easier and simpler than to train Qigong students. That is also why 
I chose to concentrate on Jinggong. 


(5) In this day and age, most chronic diseases can probably be attributed to 
weakened constitutions. If properly diagnosed, some can be treated with 
medicine prescribed to match the disorder. For example, weakened 
digestive functions can be treated with tonics for the stomach weakened 
reproduction functions with hormone therapies, weakened hematogenic 
functions with blood tonics weakened metabolic functions with tonics to 
nourish the qi. These are all effective treatments. However, there are no 
effective cures, in Chinese or Western medicine, for weakened constitutions 
caused by stress or other factors not listed above. The only treatment in 
such cases 1s for the patient to rest thoroughly in complete calmness for an 


extended period of time. Because no Qigong exercises fit this principle, I 
chose to focus on Jinggong. 


(6) Peace is what is lacking in people’s lives. In the twenty-four hour cycle, 
the limbs may have moments of rest, but the mind never enjoys peace. It 
works when you are awake and is disturbed by dreams when you are asleep, 
and you feel just as tired in your dreams as when awake. Years of mental 
exhaustion will result in nervous breakdown. Healthy people who take time 
out from their busy schedule to do Jinggong twice a day will be able, if they 
keep at it, to prevent nervous breakdowns and prolong life. That is another 
reason why I chose to concentrate on Jinggong. 


(7) As for what kinds of Qigong are advisable for what illnesses and what 
kinds of illnesses should not be treated by Qigong, there are no simple 
answers. Decisions must be made in the light of theory as well as clinical 
experience. An instructor’s job is by no means easy. Even if the instructor is 
not at fault, the patient may do it wrong and go overboard, which is why 
Qigong-induced health disturbances are only to be expected. Jinggong, on 
the other hand, is applicable to everyone and every kind of illness. You need 
not worry about matching the exercise to the illness. Instructors cannot go 
wrong, and students can’t overdo it. One almost never hears about cases of 
Jinggong practices going awry. Another reason why I opted for Jinggong. 


(8) My focus on Jinggong doesn’t mean a blanket condemnation of all kinds 
of Qigong. If the instructor is knowledgeable in the advantages and 
disadvantages of various kinds of Qigong and gains a clear idea of the 
patient’s constitution and character, he may choose one particular kind of 
Qigong for the patient on an ad-hoc basis. This will work better on patients 
with complicated stress-related disorders, with Jinggong playing major role 
and Qigong a supplementary one. 


25. Question: What are the qualifications for an instructor? 


Answer: In the old days, there was nothing challenging about the 
instructor’s job. Having the students memorize a rhymed formula was all it 
took. It was up to the students themselves to try to get the hang of it through 
practice. The instructor was not accountable for success or failure, and the 
students had no expectations of an immediate cure because their hopes lay 


elsewhere. They did not expect to be cured in the first place, and not every 
student was sick. But nowadays, since all those checked into a sanatortum 
expect to be cured, the instructor doubles as a physician, and this makes the 
job much more demanding. So the qualifications of an instructor include: 
(1) Medical knowledge. (2) Clinical experience. (3) A gentle disposition 
and therefore not likely to find patients a nuisance. (4) A willingness to 
listen and not to hold on to preconceived ideas. (5) The ability to prevent 
errors on the part of the patients and correct them if this happens. (6) The 
ability to tell if some irregularities experienced by a patient mean trouble or 
not and to teach the patient to deal with them. Inner exercises (including 
Buddhist and Daoist Jinggong and all varieties of Qigong) used to circulate 
among a small minority of people. They have never been, as they are now, 
taken up by sanatoriums all over the country as a therapy. This is a new 
undertaking. Today’s instructors can hardly stand a chance if they have no 
knowledge of the old ways, but if they only know the old ways and lack 
other branches of knowledge, they also fall short of the requirements for the 
job in this day and age. A qualified instructor is one who meets the above- 
cited requirements and never stops learning to master all methods, achieve a 
thorough understanding, accumulate experience, and apply his expertise 
with flexibility. 


26. Question: What should one watch out for before starting Jinggong 
sessions? 


Answer: In order to achieve quick results, directors of sanatoriums and 
patients themselves should watch out for the following ten things: 


(1) The noise level of the surrounding environment. Those practicing 
Jinggong must first pick the right location. The most ideal location is a spot 
on a wooded hill or by a body of water. The next best is a quiet place in an 
open countryside. Markets, alleys, and all other places with high noise 
levels won’t do. Human voice, the rumbling of wheels, the throbbing of 
engines, music, singing, babies’ cries — these should all be avoided to give 
your ears some peace and quiet rather than irritate your audio nerves. 


(2) The quality of the air. The air around you should be very fresh and 
clean, without dust, exhaust from cars, and all kinds of foul smell, like those 
from gasoline, kitchen odors paint, mosquito-repellent incense, 


disinfectants, etc. They all do harm. Indoor furniture should be kept only at 
a minimum. Too many objects are also likely to emit unpleasant odor. The 
air in a place with lush green plants is beneficial to health, and gives your 
nose some peace and quiet so that your olfactory nerves will not be 
irritated. 


(3) The lighting. With regard to indoor lighting, seekers of health in ancient 
times emphasized the balance of yin and yang so that one would not 
overwhelm the other. So it is advisable not to be too bright or too dark. 
Since our purpose is to heal, we need to make sure that our nerves are 
absolutely at peace without any irritation. Excessive light is worse than 
darkness. So it would be best to have light blue or light green wall paint and 
curtains. Avoid bright red or white. Electric lighting should not be glaring. 
Rid the room of eyesores, and also make sure that nothing outside the 
window offends the eye. This is to give peace to your eyes so that nothing 
irritates your visual nerves. 


(4) Food seasoning. Food should not be overly pungent, sweet, sour, salty, 
or spicy hot. The more bland the better. Do more boiling and steaming than 
braising in soy sauce and frying. What pleases your taste buds too much 
may not be good for you. Also, give up smoking and drinking alcohol. This 
is to give peace to your tongue so that your sense of taste will not be 
irritated. 


(5) The climate. Temperature has a great impact on Jinggong practice. Good 
weather will help you make progress with your exercises. Bad weather will 
be a hindrance. When it is so hot that you sweat even though you are 
wearing only one layer of clothing, when it is so cold that you don’t feel 
warm even though you have a cotton-padded coat on, and when humidity is 
too high, your exercises will hardly be effective. If a rainstorm comes on 
with claps of thunder and flashes of lightning, you must stop your Jinggong 
session. If it warms up when you are in the middle of a session, do not turn 
on the electric fan. If it gets cold, do not light a fire (central heating is OK). 
Some people say that a chimney is not harmful. This doesn’t make sense 
from a scientific perspective. Granted that the advantage of a chimney 1s to 
release the carbon dioxide from the fuel, but it also has a disadvantage: It 
consumes oxygen contained in the air in the room. A low oxygen level is 


injurious to even a healthy person, let alone a sick one. If it is necessary to 
use a chimney, see to it that the doors and windows are not tightly closed. 
You must let in some air from outside. Make sure that while there is 
circulation of air in the room, the patient should be kept from whiffs of cold 
air, to avoid catching cold. In general, good weather lasts less than six 
months out of a year. If it’s nice today, it may change for the worse 
tomorrow. Jinggong devotees are advised to seize the moment when the 
climate is right. 


(6) Food nutrition. Foods high in protein do nourish the body but they need 
to be digested well. Otherwise, excessive intake of such foods is harmful. 
People with frayed nerves usually also have digestion problems. So, high- 
protein foods should be taken in moderation. That applies also to dietary 
supplements. Junk foods must be banned. Do not satisfy your cravings at 
the expense of your health. 


(7) Suspension of all ties with the outside world. Of course you are 
expected to put your job on hold for the entire duration of your stay in the 
sanatorium for Jinggong therapy, but your private matters and everything 
involving your family must also be planned out in advance to spare you 
worries. Once you have checked into the sanatorium, keep visits from 
relatives and friends at a minimum; reduce all exposure to the outside world 
by limiting your phone calls, newspaper reading, and letter writing. You 
will then be able to stay calm and find it easier to learn Jinggong and speed 
up the healing process. 


(8) Keep your mind unoccupied. I advise against reading books that require 
mental application, especially science literature with complex math 
formulas and numbers. 


If you enjoy reading for amusement, it’s all right to leaf through magazines 
and travel books. During Jinggong sessions, focus your mind on listening to 
your breathing. When taking a walk, focus your mind on the flowers, grass, 
trees, hills, and waters. During a meal, focus your mind on the presentation, 
smell, and taste of the food (sanatoriums should take seriously the 
presentation, smell, and taste of the food they serve). When doing 
calisthenics or Taiji, focus your mind on your limb movements. 


(9) The timing of exercise. Jinggong can be done at all times of the day, 
although morning is best. A sitting session should last at least 30 minutes 
but less than 90 minutes. A lie-in-bed session has no limits of time. You can 
lie for as long as you want. It would be best if you can sleep throughout the 
night without waking up even once. If you wake up in the night and toss 
and turn, wide awake, you may get up and do a sitting session until you get 
so sleepy that you have to lie down again. This is a surefire way to drop off 
to sound sleep. However, do not start a sitting session or go to sleep right 
after a big meal, before digestion sets in. You need to exercise a little first. 


(10) The posture. The principle of Jinggong being thorough mental physical 
rest, posture is not important. You can sit with your legs crossed or 
dangling, lie on your back or on your side, with both eyes fully or partially 
closed, hands crossed or apart, palms up or down. But it’s stricter with the 
sitting posture. You must sit with your back straight. Do not slouch, but do 
not force it. There must be nothing around you that you can lean against. 
When lying down, your head should be higher than your feet in a 
progressively downward slant. Do not use a high pillow because that will 
only raise your head but cannot ensure a gradually reclining slant. It’s 
preferable to use a hard bed. Slip something under the feet of the headboard 
of the bed and raise them by seven or eight inches. Leave the two feet at the 
other end untouched, so that the bed becomes tilted. But this method should 
not be applied to those suffering from cerebral anemia. Whether seated or in 
a supine position, the body must be totally relaxed. All restraining objects 
such as shoes and belts must be taken off, so that there is no restriction 
anywhere. This is the only way to ensure complete tranquility. In addition, 
all mosquitoes, bedbugs, and fleas must be exterminated. Even one or two 
of such pests can ruin your Jinggong session. All other details that I have 
not touched upon can be taken care of according to the general rules of the 
sanatoriums. 


27. Question: Is it better to practice Jinggong in a group in a large room or 
by oneself in a small room? 


Answer: There are pros and cons with both. It’s hard to say which one is 
better. In a group setting, mutual observance may give inspiration but it 
may also give rise to self-consciousness. Doing it by oneself at one’s own 


free will may make one feel isolated and become lazy. Buddhists who 
practice in shrine halls together follow the group method. Those who 
practice in thatched huts in remote mountains follow the individual method. 
Although their practice has purposes different from ours, their methods are 
of value to us. Modern sanatoriums preferably should provide both kinds of 
accommodations to patients, so that they can make their choices as needed. 


A General Introduction to Jinggong 


The above twenty-seven questions and answers covered matters relating to 
Jinggong from all possible angles, but there were not enough detailed 
instructions on the exercise itself. So here is some more information: 


There is currently no effective medicine for stress-related disorders. 
Phosphoric supplements’ claim to fortifying the brain is unsubstantiated. 
All other stimulants or sedatives have only temporary effect. After the 
effect wears out, the symptoms come back, maybe with a vengeance. 


One must ensure complete tranquility of the mind and disperse all random 
thoughts from it. This is the most important principle of Jinggong practice 
and is the most effective treatment for stress-related disorders. However, it 
is difficult to put a stop to all the thoughts that go habitually through your 
mind. Our forefathers devised a host of methods to attain this purpose, 
among which the best one is Zhuangzi’s “listen-to-breathing” method 
(Zhuangzi, c. 369 — 286 BC). 


You begin this exercise by using only your ears, not your mind. The idea is 
not to replace one thought with another, but more to force yourself to stay 
vigilant about your nose or your lungs. Nor 1s it to listen to any nasal sound. 
As long as you are aware of the exhalations and the inhalations, you are 
doing it right. Do not try to control the speed and depth of the breathing. 
Just let them be. By and by, your breath will be at one with your qi. All 
distracting thoughts will vanish. You will even forget about your breathing 
and gradually drift off to sleep. This is the most opportune moment to 
restore vigor to your frayed nerves. Seize the moment and abandon yourself 
to deep sleep. Be sure not to resist the temptation to sleep. After you wake 
up, repeat the exercise all over again, and you will be able to drop off to 
blissful sleep again. If you have already slept several times during the day 


and do not wish to sleep any more, you may get up and do some light 
exercise in a woody place outside where the air is fresh and clean. You may 
stand there for a few minutes doing breathing exercises, or practice 
calisthenics or taichi. But do not go overboard. Do not tire yourself out. 
Once you return indoors, you may either sit or lie in bed, resume your 
“‘listening-to-breathing” exercise and, perhaps, to fall asleep again. 


Most people with stress-related disorders are also plagued by insomnia. It is 
not advisable to take sleep pills on a regular basis. Only the “listening-to- 
breathing” method can tackle the problem at the root, without leaving any 
side effect. It is in keeping with the theory about yang entering yin in the 
Classic of Internal Medicine (Huang Di Nei Jing, China’s earliest work on 
medicine completed between 770 BC — 25 AD). 


Ancient books on medicine often make reference to the interdependence of 
the mind and the breath, but no specific instructions can be found. Su 
Dongpo’s way is to count your breathings and then let the mind follow the 
breath (Su Dongpo, 1037 - 1101, a famous Chinese poet). Zhu X1’s way, as 
explained in his Advice on Breath Adjustment, 1s to “watch the tip of your 
nose,” according to The Surangama Sutra (Zhu Xi, 1130 - 1200, Confucian 
scholar and founder of the school of Neo-Confucianism). However, since 
you have to count, you are not free from all engagement of the mind. And, 
in the latter case, since you have to watch your nose, your eyes will get tired 
over time. Zhuangzi’s “listening-to-breathing” method is the only one that 
calls for absolutely no engagement of the mind and leads to no fatigue. 
What follows is a list of the three methods for you to practice. 


1. Su Dongpo’s Theory on Health (Dongpo Zhilin Su Shi’s Record in His 
Daily Life, Vol. 1) 


Health conscious people must exercise moderation in their eating habits. 
Only when plagued with hunger can you start eating and you should stop 
before the feeling of fullness sets in. After each meal, take a stroll outdoors 
until the food has been digested. Then return indoors for exercises. You can 
freely decide whether to do the exercises in daytime or at night, seated or 
lying down. The only important thing is to keep your body from moving 
and stay immobile like a wooden statue. Then, in a combination of 
Buddhist and Daoist methods, gaze at the tip of your own nose while 


counting the number of exhalations and inhalations through your nose. The 
key is to empty your mind and not to force anything. When counting, count 
either all the exhalations or all the inhalations, not both. So each act of 
breathing, exhaling and inhaling, counts as one, not two. After you’ ve 
counted hundreds of times, your mind will be a blank and your body 
motionless as a rock. Since you need not force anything on your mind and 
body, both will naturally enjoy tranquility. 


After you’ve counted thousands of times, or if you have no more strength to 
go on counting, you can switch to another method, called “follow the 
breath.” When you exhale, let your mind follow the air out of the body. 
When you inhale, let your mind follow the air on its way in, not through the 
nostrils, but filling every pore like evaporation of cloud and fog. When you 
attain this level of accomplishment, all longstanding ailments and afflictions 
will gradually go away and you reach enlightenment, just like a blind man 
suddenly regaining sight. Able to see his way ahead now, he no longer 
needs guidance. 


2. Zhu Xi’s Breath-Adjustment Method (The Complete Works of Zhu 
Xi, Vol. 85) 


Watching the tip of one’s own nose is the 14" of the 25 methods listed in 
The Surangama Sutra. Both Su Dongpo and Zhu Xi adopted the phrase, but 
each in a slightly different sense. In Zhu Xi’s words, this is a method 
applicable anywhere and at any time, provided you are relaxed and feel 
comfortable. Do not make yourself uncomfortable in any way. Stay calm 
and let things take their own course. Do not force anything. When 
tranquility reaches its height, the pendulum will naturally swing toward 
motion, like fish rising to the surface of the water in spring to breathe. 
When motion reach height, the pendulum swings naturally toward 
tranquility, like insects hibernating in winter to conserve energy. At this 
point, the qi in the body converges with the qi of heaven and earth, and the 
alterations of tranquility and motion unite with the movements of the 
universe. Words are inadequate to describe the wonders of this method. You 
may ask, who is behind all this? In fact, there is no one behind any of this. 
Everything is just a part of nature. 


3. The Mind Tranquility Method of Zhuangzi (Chapter IV, The Book of 
ZhuangzZi) 


Yan Hui asked Confucius, his teacher, about Zhuangzi’s Mind Tranquility 
method, and this was Confucius’ reply: Do not indulge in wild fancies. 
Gather all your thoughts together and then listen, not with your ears but 
with your mind. Then, listen not with your mind but with your qi. By this 
time, you should no longer be relying on your ears. Your mind and qi being 
at one, you should not be relying on your mind, either. Qi is something 
unsubstantial. It needs something to form a union with it. Only Dao can 
merge with the qi of the Great Void [A kz, Taixi]. If your mind attains the 
tranquility of the Great Void, you have made a success of the Mind 
Tranquility method. 


There should be no division of stages to this method, but for the 
convenience of beginners, I’m going to divide the whole process into 
several steps and give some detailed instructions: 


Step 1. “Gather all your thoughts together.” Before you begin the exercise, 

be sure to gather all your thoughts together and concentrate on the exercise. 
If any distracting thoughts remain, you will not be able to do a good job of 
it. 


Step 2: “Listen not with your ears but with your mind.” Once you have 
completed Step 1, you are ready to begin to “listen,” but definitely not to 
listen with your ears to conventional sounds. You may get skeptical and ask, 
since it involves listening, what am I supposed to listen to, if not to sounds? 
No clear answer to this question can be found in the annotations to all kinds 
of theories. So let me make this clear: You begin by listening for the sound 
of breathing through your nostrils. The breathing of those with normal, 
unimpeded respiratory systems should be noiseless, which is why you are 
not supposed to listen with your ears. Even though there is no sound, you 
are aware of the speed and the strength of exhalations and inhalations 
through the nostrils, as are even the hearing-impaired. That’s why the 
instructions are to “listen with your mind.” 


Step 3: As for “listen not with your mind but with your qi,” this can again 
be problematic. You may be able to get away with saying “listen with your 


mind” because the mind, after all, is sentient, but qi is not. How can you 
listen with qi? If the mind listens to qi, what does qi listen to? So how 
should this be explained? My answer is: when you have become quite 
accomplished in Jinggong, your mind and your qi will be at one and 
inseparable. Qi becomes something impossible for the mind to listen to, 
hence the phrase “You must not listen with your mind.” At this point, your 
mind and your qi, though at one, may not have reached the state of the Void 
and therefore may still have a slight awareness of your breathing. If you 
keep on, you will soon lose all awareness of your breathing. During the 
brief period of transition, rather than listen to qi with your mind and set 
mind and qi against each other, it makes more sense to listen to qi with qi 
and wipe out any rift between the two. That’s why the instructions say 
“listen with qi.” 


Step 4: As for “You should no longer be relying on your ears,” and “You 
should not be relying on your mind, either;” a beginner should first try to 
gather his thoughts together before concentrating on “listening,” but 
carrying this on for too long would be overdoing it. So go on to the next 
step. Stop listening. By this time, you are moving into the stage of the Void, 
where your mind and qi are at one, you are no longer aware of your 
breathing. You may appear to be asleep on the outside, but on the inside, it’s 
another story. 


Step 5: As for Qi is something unsubstantial. It needs something to form a 
union with it. Only Dao can merge with the qi of the Great Void. If your 
mind attains the tranquility of the Great Void, you have made a success of 
the Mind Tranquility method, after you have gone from the simpler to the 
more sophisticated stages, you naturally reach the state of the Void without 
having to direct your mind to it. If you will it, you won’t be able to get 
there. The entire process is to go from what you have acquired to what you 
were given by nature. So the fifth step should be experienced in the state 
you were born, but I will not get into that, because it exceeds the limits of 
therapy. For our purposes, it suffices to reach the state where your mind and 
your qi merge. 


A summary of the three methods cited above: Su Dongpo’s method 1s to 
begin by counting your breathing, then stop counting and let it be. Zhu X1’s 


method is to begin by watching your nose, then stop watching it and let 
everything take its own course. Zhuangzi’s method is to begin by listening 
to your breath, then stop listening and let everything take its own course. 
The three methods begin differently but end on the same path. Learners can 
feel free to apply them in combination. 


Young patients with stress-related disorders can be 70% or 80% cured by 
practicing these exercises for three months. Middle-aged patients can be 
50% to 60% cured after three months’ practice. However, symptoms can 
vary in degree. I was referring to more severe cases. Those with less severe 
symptoms can achieve full recovery. After you leave the sanatorium and 
return to your workplace, it would be advisable to practice twice a day, once 
in the morning and once at night, and make it a habit. Only then will you be 
able to keep what you have gained and be fully accomplished in this healing 
art. 


Practice Guide to Basic Daoist Meditation and Qigong 
By Master Wang Yun 


The following was extracted from Wang Yun’s Climbing the Steps to 
Qingcheng Mountain. 


This appendix [practice guide] contains the essential points of the earlier 
chapters of the book [Climbing the Steps to Qingcheng Mountain] and 1s 
intended to be a practical guide to the exercises — with detailed illustrations 
and step-by-step instruction. 


Meditation 


If you want to cleanse yourself, the only way is to empty out all of your 
contents until you are an empty cup. In the same way, stillness in meditation 


must start with emptying out the mind. 


Basic Meditation Technique 


aa 
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Full Lotus 


1. Whether you are in full or half lotus, sitting cross-legged or on a chair 
with feet touching the ground, you need only concern yourself with keeping 
your legs in the most comfortable position possible. Relax your whole body, 
especially the muscles. If the muscles are taut, it is very hard for the mind to 
become still. 


2. Beginners in meditation are advised to place a 3—5 centimeters thick 
cushion under their buttocks, which will allow them to sit for longer periods 


of time and collect the body and mind. Decide on the cushion’s size 
according to the proportions of your own body, but it cannot be too soft, nor 
can it be filled with a sponge base or it will impede circulation and the gi 
won’t pass through. The ideal material is coconut fibers wrapped in cloth— 
it is of just the right firmness, won’t cause any skin problems, and will 
allow the gi and air to circulate. 


Half Lotus 


3. Use your intention to simultaneously straighten and lengthen your torso, 
waist, and spine. Be careful not to use too much force or your fire gi will 
easily rise. 


4. The abdomen and dantian should be drawn back without slouching. 


5. The anus should be slightly contracted, but not forcefully because this 
could result in excessive heat in the body, as well as hemorrhoids. 


6. Place the hands in the samadhi mudra. This means the hands are placed 
in the lap, below the dantian, with the palms facing upward. One hand is 
laid above the other with the thumbs gently touching. For men, the left hand 
should be on top; for women, the right. This position will help the 
circulation of blood and gi, keeping them unobstructed for the duration of 
the practice. This posture is very much like creating a connection to unite 
and harmonize the polarities of yin and yang, as in the Taiji. 


Cross-Legged 


7. The chest should be slightly concave, but kept relaxed and open. This 
will allow the breathing to be smooth and unhindered, the idea being that 
the breath should be able to move freely. 


8. Keep the shoulders even without teetering to one side or swaying to and 
fro. Free of force or tension, let them relax and settle at the sides. 


9. Let the head sit forward at about a 15-degree angle while tucking in the 
chin. The purpose of this motion is to apply pressure to the two arteries in 
the neck. Our brains can get tangled up in thoughts—thoughts that are 
largely dictated by these two arteries. Applying slight pressure to them can 
harmonize the spirit and mind. 


10. The eyes are half closed, half open. This position, called “draping the 
veil,” suggests that we naturally let the eyes droop without closing them 
completely. As to your gaze, let it peer through ever so slightly without 
opening the eyes wide. Eyes wide open can be overstimulating and make it 
hard to focus. Conversely, with closed eyes it is easy to feel drowsy and 
muddle-headed. 


11. Now find a point on which to lightly fix your gaze. This point, about a 
fist’s length from the tip of the nose, should be imagined as a small, 
transparent, formless sphere. Resting your line of sight on this sphere will 
focus your mind and spirit and prevent your awareness from “straying 
outward.” Coupled with the right breathing, this constitutes the whole of the 
exercise. 


12. The tongue is slightly curled back, with the tip pressing against the 
upper palate. 


13. The head should be straight and the chin tucked in slightly. A smile will 
relax the nerves of the face. 


Pre-Meditation Warmup 


1. Before meditating, first stretch out your arms and legs, massage your 
joints and acupoints, rotate your head and your eyes around in their sockets, 
tuck the chin in slightly and bring the head back a number of times. 


2. Move the head to the left and right toward the shoulders. 
3. Rotate the head and neck clockwise and counterclockwise a few times. 
4. Rotate the shoulders and arms by swinging the arms from left to right. 


5. Bring the hands together and bend forward at the waist as you try to 
touch the ground. 


6. Place the hands on the hips and twist the torso to the left and to the right. 


7. Repeatedly rotate your hips in a full circle clockwise and 
counterclockwise. 


8. Lightly pat and rub the inner and outer thighs and calves. 
9. Form loose fists and pat the buttocks. 


10. Make circles with your knees by placing your hands on the kneecaps. 
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11. Rotate the ankles, one foot at a time. 


12. Squat down and stand up a few times. 
13. Finish by marching in place until the breath becomes even again. 
Exercise to Purge the Impure and Absorb the Pure 


When you are about to sit, if you feel mentally or physically fatigued, 
sluggish or groggy, don’t rush into your meditation. First you must “purge 
the impure and absorb the pure” with this simple exercise. 


1. Use both hands to gently pat and rub the chest, the lower back, and the 
four limbs. 


2. Breathing in through the nose, use your intention to draw the breath 
down to the dantian. On the out-breath, stmultaneously exhale through the 
mouth with a “Ha” sound while thrusting the body forward from the waist 
up like a horse bobbing its head. Do this three times. After this exercise, 
you will feel that your energy has been stirred and any murky heaviness 
will dissipate. 


Exercises for Exiting Meditation 


1. Join the soles of the feet and rub them together until hot. 


2. Pat and rub the thighs from inside to out. Repeat a few times. 





3. Stand up and make circles with your knees by placing your hands on the 
kneecaps. 





4. Placing your hands on your hips, repeatedly rotate clockwise and 
counterclockwise. 


5. Wrap up the exercise by simply marching in place. 
Tips on Breathing 


— Start your meditation by counting the breath from 1 to 10, then from 10 
back down to 1. There’s no need to force or control the breath, so just 
breathe naturally. While counting, try to place your attention on the rise and 
fall of the breath, and never attempt to suppress or do away with your 
thoughts. Just go with whatever is natural lest you stoke the body’s fire gi. 


— Whenever your body feels heavy and weak or you feel dispirited, place 
your focus on the air you take in through your in-breaths. 


— Whenever you feel overstimulated, or your mind is buzzing with scattered 
thoughts, or you feel like a heat wave is moving through your body, focus 
on the air as it is expelled through your out-breaths. 


— What Zhuang Zi really meant when he said “The true man breathes from 
the heels” was that through practicing meditation, through regulating one’s 
breath, by degrees, one’s breath will become deeper and more settled. The 
stage where breath becomes soundless is not, however, a matter of reaching 
the heels in one gulp. 


— When newborn babies breathe, they make fists with both hands and place 
them on the belly as it rises and falls. This is a great secret. 


— When the breathing moves to a deeper level, it will become more like that 
of a turtle. Finally, you will attain turtle breathing [#8&, Guixi], which 
means that you have practiced to the point where your acquired breathing 
pattern has transformed back into your original prenatal breathing pattern. 


Tips on Cultivating the Mind 


— Stopping or controlling scattered thoughts is as difficult as trying to stop a 
torrent of water that has fallen 1,000 meters over a cliff’s edge. If you 
persist in this method, 1t may become an obsession, which in itself becomes 
an illness. The words “Let everything be natural; forego all clinging; let go 
of all your connections to this world; leave only the original breath,” are 
just a reference to the mind. 


— The mind’s natural state is stillness. Only in a state of stillness 1s the mind 
able to penetrate the frivolousness of worldly desires such as fame, wealth, 
and romance. During meditation practice, many people attempt to focus the 
mind on controlling their thoughts. However, this is like pouring gasoline 
on a bonfire; instead of calming the mind, it actually creates more 
distracting thoughts. 


— You can’t just use force or sheer willpower to tell your mind to stop 
thinking. Its transformation must start from the very root — desire and 
attachment. 


— Have you ever noticed when you are not meditating that your mind is free 
of distracted thought? Yet whenever you want to sit and become still, you 
feel as if your head is suddenly filled with the relentless stampede of 1,000 
galloping horses. The principle behind this is akin to shaking a glass of 
water and setting it on a table in the sun. You would be able to see many 
little objects floating about. This is what happens to the mind when we 
meditate. 


— If you want to make your mind tranquil, you have to empty the glass. 
When you want to become still during meditation, first you must empty the 
mind. 


— If the mind is scattered, the spirit will be muddled. If the mind is empty, 
the spirit will be clear. If the mind is occupied, desires will be many. If the 
mind is unoccupied, it will be clear and empty. If you want to meditate, you 
should therefore first empty your mind and clear away desire. You can try 
reciting the Heart Sutra one to three times before starting your session. 


— When practicing meditation, you mustn’t strain yourself. Your body and 
mind should both be relaxed. Your mental state should be free-flowing and 
natural. When thoughts arise, just let them come; and if they stay, just let 
them stay. You are the host and your thoughts are merely guests. They come 
and go of their own accord and there is no need to follow them or to get 
involved in their affairs. This is how you begin to relax. 


— People of today, even from childhood, are overrun by an onslaught of 
wild and fantastic thoughts. It has already become a habit and 1s very 
difficult to stop. Once we sit in meditation, and the body and senses no 
longer divert our attention, the myriad delusive thoughts grow like wildfire. 
According to the Daoist perspective, this is the rising of fire within the 
body. The lower body naturally becomes deficient and weak in the 
meditation posture, and circulation becomes obstructed. 


—If someone is heavy or brooding with thoughts as they sit, their face will 
flush. Be very careful with this, for many will mistake rosy cheeks as a 
good sign, but this is actually just an accumulation of blood in the brain. In 
serious cases this will cause tinnitus, stuffiness in the head, dizziness, 
headaches, and bloodshot eyes. This means that the elements of water and 
fire in the body are totally out of balance. That’s why it’s important to 
remind yourself to discard all external environmental factors and maintain 
single-mindedness during meditation. 


— Excessive thinking will harm the kidney gi, and when the kidney gi 
becomes weak, the lower back and knees will easily become weak and 
shaky, making it impossible to continue with seated meditation. You need to 
first start by refining your physical temperament. What exactly does this 
mean? It means to train one’s mind to cultivate one’s physical condition. If 
your body is not settled, the posture will not be correct. If the posture is not 
proper, then gi will not be achieved and the spirit cannot maintain oneness 
and peacefulness. How does one concentrate the spirit until it becomes 
supple? The most important thing is to start from having no desire. Before 
sitting for meditation, you must empty your mind. Only an empty mind can 
be clear and bright, and when the mind is bright, your body will be centered 
and still. This is one of the important oral tips when practicing the physical 
aspect of the alchemical principle of body and mind. 


— Within the Yi Jing it says: “Inquire after ultimate truth and bring out the 
best of a person’s self-nature, to the end that both are integrated into a 
person’s life.” Reaching the “oneness of heaven and humanity” during 
meditation, however, depends entirely on the training and disciplining of 
the mind. If you sit there like a stagnant pool of water, you will definitely 
miss the true power of meditation, and it will be of no benefit whatsoever to 
your health. 


— In the deepest states of stillness, the meditator would not so much as bat 
an eyelid if a swarm of flies buzzed past their ears. Even if 1,000 ants were 
to crawl over their body they would remain unmoved, their mind as vast as 
the galaxies and free from any disturbance. 


— As a matter of fact, when it comes to studying the Dao, the most 
important part is having a mind that is relaxed, quiet, complete, and stable. 


The mind in a state of true rest 1s like a wild goose gliding silently over a 
pool, or like a boat drifting over a river, leaving no lines upon the water. 
Whether speaking, silent, moving, or still, the mind is at rest and peaceful. 
When a meditator’s mind becomes truly still, they become like a person 
engulfed in a teeming crowd; paying no attention to the turmoil of the 
mortal world, they stay untainted. It makes no difference whether they are 
moving or still. This is a state that can only be entered into when fully 
relaxed. 


— In the deepest states of stillness the mind abides in a singular, uniform 
stillness, otherwise known in Buddhism as the state of “‘suchness.” The 
utmost pinnacle of this state can be described as the emptiness of both the 
mind and the state itself. In the beginning stages of practice this state is 
attainable through sitting meditation. As you gradually deepen your practice 
of this state, you can reach the point where even subtle discursive thoughts 
do not arise as you go about various activities in your day, whether 
conversing, driving, eating, using the toilet, or even while sleeping. 


— True “completeness” surpasses even the state of xin zhai zuo wang in that 
you go beyond just “forgetting” reputation, fortune, food, sleep, praise, 
criticism, success, and failure. Through the practice of the mind and 
maintaining stillness, you reach a level where you are immersed in the 
material world yet remain unmoved by what the eyes see, the ears hear, the 
nose smells, the tongue tastes, the body touches, and the mind thinks. It is a 
state where your six roots and six governing dusts no longer serve as 
obstructions. Notions such as “self and other,” or “right and wrong” are 
completely powerless to disturb the mind. The mind is broad, open, clear, 
illuminated, and boundless. This is the ultimate relaxation, stillness, 
perfection, and settling, and it is only possible when one’s meditation 
occurs seamlessly whether in motion or at rest. Only if you meditate to this 
level will you truly experience the complete transformation of yourself. 


— At times, when entering deeper meditative stillness, you might experience 
a sudden surge of brightness that illuminates the mind, akin to the 
borderless sky that encompasses all happenings yet remains unfettered 
nevertheless. Don’t feel complacent when joyous occasions occur; likewise, 
your mind should not yield to the upheaval brought about by calamities. It 


is much the same as this: though we may change clothes daily, the fabric is 
always wrapped around the same odorous sac of red flesh and bones. 


Essential Tips for Meditation 


— A sharp practitioner will always be ready to grab any opportunity to 
practice, whenever or wherever it presents itself. When still, sit in 
meditation; when in movement, practice the mind. 


— True meditation takes place in the midst of the most clamorous situations, 
when the meditator maintains calm without giving rise to anger. In a noisy 
marketplace, they are like a pure and serene maiden. The merits of 
achieving this are superior to 1,000 meditation sessions. 


— The great Dao is uncomplicated and none other than a wondrous 
emptiness. In your leisure time, regulate your breath and collect your shen 
(spirit) and gi in the area just below your navel. Count your breaths as they 
come in and out until they number into the thousands. If you are able to 
remain calm during the counting then collect the “six gates,” you will 
slowly come to the point where you feel the whole world around you and it 
seems that the whole world around you, including your breath, comes to a 
stop. In this state, it’s like the way a cat keeps a watchful eye on the mouse. 
No need to forcefully pursue — just knowing is enough. Gradually, a surge 
of yang gi will naturally emerge of itself. 


— The key to meditation is to be at peace wherever you go and maintain a 
tranquil mind at all times. The breath should consistently be smooth and 
even, with your awareness on both the inhalation and exhalation allowing 
you to regularly enter a state of extreme stillness. This kind of utmost 
quiescence is in actual fact the primary divinity [7U##, Yudnshén, 
“Primoridal Spirit”] (original spirit) and the original gi [7U4a, Yudngi, 
“Primordial Energy”’] (referring to the mind) according to Daoist 
terminology. However, all Daoist schools of thought simply refer to this as 
having “opened the gate of the Taiji” (the ultimate or absolute). The so- 
called “true seed” is the original gi stemming from the void. If a practitioner 
is able to grasp the opportunity while they get hold of the “true seed” to turn 
the celestial chariot, what they could achieve is indeed invaluable. This is 
considered the ultimate attainment for all Daoist practitioners. 


— Many Daoist practitioners quite enjoy the state of “emptiness” through 
their meditation practice. This in fact requires great caution. No matter how 
placid your meditation allows you to become, retain a watchful awareness 
within your primary divinity (original spirit); otherwise you will not reach a 
high state. In the end, one will reside continuously in the truth with the 
brightness of alert and knowing awareness. This is where the “true 
medicine” dwells and is also the true way to “collect the pill.” No matter 
how high your meditative state seems to be, this is the method to preserve 
it, like a dragon guarding its pearls. 


Exercises 
Arm Swinging 


Practicing this Arm Swinging gigong can help to protect the kidney qi, as 
well as unblock the pathways for the gi and blood to move. If used along 
with meditation, this practice can lead to the opening of the micro- and 
macrocosmic orbits. 


1. Before swinging your arms, stand with feet shoulder-width apart. Wear 
no socks or shoes, preferably standing on the grass so your feet can absorb 
the essence from the earth. Begin visualizing, from the top of your head all 
the way down to the soles of your feet, that your body is slowly loosening 
up like a deflating balloon. Repeat this three times. 


2. Now regulate your breath by inhaling slowly until the gi settles into the 
dantian, then exhale through the nose three times. 


3. Next, bring awareness to the lower abdomen and completely relax this 
area. Avoid holding your breath; just gently keep your awareness in the 
lower abdomen about 4 fingers’ width below the belly button. 


4. While performing the arm swinging, keep your arms straight and your 
palms flat. The muscles and even the skeletal structure must be completely 
relaxed, without exerting unnecessary force. In the beginning stage, just 
make sure your mind, muscles, and joints are all summarized by a single 
word: “relaxed.” 
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5. Now swing your arms back with about 70 percent of your force, and 
allow them to bounce back with about 30 percent of your remaining force. 


6. Gently grasp the earth with your toes when the arms swing backward. 
This will enhance blood and gi circulation and stimulate bowel movement. 
You should notice some perspiration and warmth in your stomach — signs 
of good blood and gi circulation. 


7. The eyes should look straight ahead to a distant point, with a relaxed 
gaze. Try to use your intention instead of force while doing this. When the 
aforementioned symptoms arise, you may close your eyes, yet still maintain 
your gaze toward a distant point in front of you. Doing this can help collect 
the spirit, gi, and essence in one place. 


Focus Points 


— As much as is possible, you should keep your mind in a state that is 
unsusceptible to external influence when doing the Arm Swinging exercise. 
The reason is that the circulation of gi and blood is easily stagnated by 
excessive thinking and worry. In addition, clots can form when the mind is 
scattered and unable to focus. 


— Frantic mental activity easily ignites a vacuous heat to rise in the body, 
which at a certain point will cause ringing in the ears and sensitivity in the 
teeth. If not dealt with soon enough, eventually the skin will break out in 
rashes. When it gets to this point, you need to take a timeout and regulate 
your breathing. Allow the breath to become natural and even, keep silent, 
and draw your vision and hearing inward. Gently place your focus on the 
breath. You can sit or stand, but you are centered on reining in all of the 
thoughts flying around in your head. When you feel your focus has returned 
to normal, you can continue with the Arm Swinging exercise. Before you 
have deepened your practice of observing the acupoints, it’s not necessary 
to place your focus on any one point; rather just focus on the natural 
inhalations and exhalations of your breath. 


Posting (Horse Stance) 


Beginners of meditation practice can first practice the Horse Stance to help 
open the meridians and support the three treasures of the body: essence, 
energy, and spirit. This standing meditation practice will help improve your 
sitting meditation practice. 


Beginners who sit for an extended period of time may suffer from stagnant 
qi below the waist. Posting at this stage can supplement their meditation by 
regulating the flow of gi, and complementing the essence and spirit. Based 
on the principles of moving and stillness, yin and yang, ancient sages 
created these exercises to complement their meditation practice. 
Furthermore, those who sit for long hours at an office job can, every couple 
of hours or so, stand up and do a round of posting practice. This will help 
keep the body’s gi and blood moving smoothly while at the same time 
prevent excess blood from accumulating in the upper portion of the body, 
especially the brain. 


1. To start, walk in place as if you are taking a leisurely walk. This helps 
regulate your mind and breath. Do this until the breath is fine and long and 
you have brought your body under greater control. 


2. Once this is achieved, and your body and mind are both relaxed, feel as 
though your breath, fine and gentle, 1s the only thing that exists in the world 
at this moment. From the space above you a fine drizzle falls onto your hair, 
then enters and washes your body, purifying it with the five vital elements, 
namely: earth, water, fire, air, and space. The rain falls onto the skin, 
penetrating the dermis and subcutaneous tissues and gradually reaching the 
fasciae and muscle. The rain further purifies all the nerve cells, revitalizing 
the withering, aging, and broken cells. It also purifies all internal organs, 
including the heart, brain, spleen, kidneys, lungs, stomach, and spine. You 
should feel your spirit invigorated and renewed after this visualization. 


3. Then stand with feet shoulder-width apart, and relax the whole body. 
When the body is relaxed through and through, bend the knees slightly, as if 
they are gently pulled down by gravity. Make sure your knees don’t extend 
past the toes. 


4. Gently bring your awareness to the yongquan acupoint at the soles of 
both feet. Relax, and while you are fully relaxed you will feel a surge of 
warmth bubbling up through the yongquan point and rising rapidly to the 
lower dantian, the waist area between the kidneys. 


5. With the rise of the warm current, the arms rise simultaneously, forming 
a circle as if holding a tree. The fingers of each hand face each other with 
about a fist’s distance separating the two. The hands naturally stay in this 
even position, with the palms facing toward the body. Visualize that your 
arms are embracing a formless Taiji. 


6. Slightly tuck in the chin, and keep the eyes half open, half closed, with 
the gaze fixed on a point about a meter ahead. 


7. Relax once more and adjust your breathing, counting your breaths first 
from | to 10, then backward from 10 to 1. Inhale and exhale from the nose. 
On the inhale the tongue rolls up and presses against the upper palate, and 
on the exhale it rolls down and presses the lower palate. Here, focus your 
attention on the lower dantian. Visualize that everything you hear is 
melding with the dantian. With each out-breath, visualize all the illness and 
wotries expelled from the body into the space around. 


8. Next, visualize the body emptying layer by layer, both inside and outside. 
If the concept of emptiness eludes you, you may simply allow your focused 


attention to provide the impetus to relax from the skin, working your way in 
until the only thing left is the mind. 


Qi Pian Quan Shen 


This method of gigong is suitable to add at the end of another gigong 
practice. Its effects are most felt when you use it as such a concluding 
exercise. 


1. Your legs should be of equal width as your shoulders. Naturally allow the 
hands to come up to chest height with the palms of both hands facing 
downward. 


2. With your hands in front of the chest, gradually have the hands move 
downward until they are level with the waist. Then, you need to slowly 
crouch down as you continue to move downward. 


3. When the hands get to the ground, keep them even as they raise up and as 
your body raises up from crouching. The body and the hands raise together 
and the hands raise up all the way to above the head. The hands come down 
to the starting position and continue down to a place between the front of 
the chest and the dantian. Slowly come to a stop and position your hands as 
if you are a holding a ball. 





4. The area below the waist remains still as the area above the waist rotates 
to the left and then returns to the center. 





5. Following that, the body (above the waist) rotates to the right and then 
returns once again to the center. 


6. Lift the left leg and, in a relaxed manner, kick it out to the left. Lift the 
right leg up and then kick it out to the right. 


7. Finally, have the hands return and move to the side of the thighs. 
Dragon Horse Practice 


When you have reached a higher level in your posting practice, you can 
incorporate the Dragon Horse Practice into the original posture. 


1. Gradually bend at the knees on the in-breath. 


2. On the out-breath, start by flipping the palms over to face the floor. 
Gradually extend the arms outward while slowly rising up and straightening 
the body from a slight crouch. 


3. Inhaling, flip the palms toward the sky while retracting the arms and 
slowly returning to a crouching position. 


4. Repeat this set 64 times, aligning each movement with the in- and-out 
breaths. 


Backstepping Peacock 


This exercise can strengthen less commonly used muscle groups, as well as 
aid in weight loss. The extension of the spine as instructed is also of general 
benefit to spinal health. 


1. Interlace the fingers with the exception of the middle fingers. The middle 
fingers should be fully extended and pressed together, and the hands 
clasped tightly. 


2. Raise your clasped hands over your head and straighten the arms, while 
also simultaneously bringing the heels off the ground until you are standing 
on the tips of your toes. Imagine an energy originating from the crown of 
your head and spreading upward. The whole body should now be in full 
extension. 


3. From this position, begin walking backward on the balls of your feet. 
Continue until you are short of breath, and rest. Try to increase the number 
of steps you can take with each session, doing so at a pace that is 
comfortable for you. 


4. You can get even better results if you practice this exercise on a slope or 
inclined surface. 


Immortal Sitting Qigong (Squatting Qigong) 


This gigong is beneficial for improving curvature in the spine, bone spurs 
and other spine-related issues. It also improves the waist and kidney 
functioning and strength. This gigong can be beneficial for both men and 
women. 


1. Begin with the legs wider than shoulder width and then place the spine 
and back close up to a wall. Relax your entire body, from the head down to 
the feet, and allow your breathing to be natural and even. 


2. Adjust your breath to the point of it becoming smooth and unhindered. 
After your entire body is relaxed, allow your body to slowly squat down. 
While squatting, make sure that your back and spine remain close up to the 
wall. During the squat, the feet need to be pointed out slightly in the shape 
ofa “V.” 


3. Squat down until the buttocks and knees are at the same level, as if you 
are riding a horse. 


4. To finish, slowly raise yourself back up to the original position. 
Clapping Practice 


The fingers and the palms of the hand are connected to the five organs and 
six viscera. This gigong method can stimulate the acupoints of the fingers 
and hands. It is also effective in maintaining the health of the five organs. 


1. Bring the hands up in front of the chest, with the palms facing inward and 
facing each other. Begin to tap the fingers together: thumb to thumb, pointer 
finger to pointer finger, middle finger to middle finger, ring finger to ring 
finger, pinky to pinky. This tapping will stimulate the acupoints of the 
fingers. Do this a total of 28 times. 
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2. After you have stimulated the fingers, clasp your hands together with the 
fingers crossed and the palms facing inward. The space between each finger 
must match up with its corresponding space on the other hand. Unclasp and 
clasp your hands together, so as to tap the interdigital folds (the skin 
between the fingers) against those of the other hand. Do this 28 times. 
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3. Next, raise the hands evenly, palms facing upward. Keep the hands and 
fingers straight, like a blade, and tap together the outer edges of the palms 
(the side of the pinkies). Do this 28 times. 


4. Following this, tap the bottom of the wrists together 28 times in total. 





5. Afterward, tap the edge of the palm area, on the thumb side, together a 
total of 28 times. 


6. Finally, tap the back of the hands together for a total of 28 times. 


7. Now, bring the hands up to the sides of the body, with the palms facing 
outward, and stretch the arms out. 
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8. Using the palms, use force to clap the hands together. This exercise has 
no limit to the number of times that you can do it. You need to do it until the 
palms of the hands are a bit numb and painful; only then will it be effective. 
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9. This exercise can be used in conjunction with a walking method. While 
you are standing on an inclined surface, practice walking backward up the 
incline. If you add this part in, the qigong will be even more effective. You 
must use more of your strength to walk this way. Also, walking backward 
has another added benefit: it allows you to use muscles that you normally 
don’t use. 


The Sleeping Posture of the Complete Reality School 


This sleeping method is easy, but potent. Once you start using it, you will 
gradually find it easier to fall asleep naturally. In addition, it will 
dramatically improve the quality of your sleep. 


1. Before you sleep, you must remember to rest your mind before closing 
your eyes. Your breath should be calm and even, your hands should rest 
naturally at your sides, your legs should lie straight and your toes should be 
pointing up toward the sky. 


2. Breathe through your nostrils. When you exhale, move your toes forward 
toward the ground. When you inhale, bring your toes back to their resting 
position. If your mind and body are relaxed and you just follow your breath 
with the movements, sleep will come naturally. 


Meditation Q&A 


Q: I began practicing recently and cannot do a double lotus position. Even a 
half lotus I can barely hold for five minutes. Can I practice meditation like 
this? 


A: Yes, of course! Just use whatever posture is most comfortable for you. 
Start your meditation by counting the breath from 1 to 10, then from 10 
back down to 1. There’s no need to force or control the breath, so just 
breathe naturally. While counting, try to place your attention on the rise and 
fall of the breath, and never attempt to suppress or do away with your 
thoughts. Just go with whatever is natural lest you stoke the body’s fire gi. 


Q: When meditating, what is the importance of having your thumbs lightly 
touching each other? Does it really matter where you put your hands? 


A: This action can help keep your mind in one place. It’s known as “Ten 
Fingers Open the Heart,” and the finger of special significance 1s the thumb. 
People’s fingertips connect to their internal organs. The thumb correlates to 
the cerebrum, so the touching of the thumbs creates balance and can also 
help to stop discursive thoughts. Additionally, massaging the fingers is an 
excellent daily health care method. People should massage their thumbs 
more often, thereby also preserving the health of their cerebrum. The index 
finger connects to our intestines and stomach; the middle finger directly to 
the heart; the ring finger can support the liver; and the little finger supports 
the kidneys. 


If you can understand the fundamental concepts of health preservation, 
when acute illnesses suddenly arise you can have an influence on them. If 
discomfort, gas, bloating, or loose bowel movements originate in the 
visceral organs, stomach, or intestines, you can simply massage your index 
fingers. For the heart, for an oppressive and constrictive feeling in the chest, 
or a tight pain, you can massage the middle fingers and thumbs. If the heart 
and lung function are not good, or if you have a weak respiratory system, 
you can often massage the ring fingers. Likewise, if the kidney organ is not 
healthy, resulting in a sore, painful back and waist, or poor circulation of 
the gi and blood, you can often massage the little finger. 


Q: When doing seated meditation, is sitting for longer better? 


A: Many people ask about lengthening the period of time they are able to 
sit in the lotus posture. Such concerns shouldn’t be given too much time. 
We all have a limited number of years to spend in this world. Don’t spend it 
on questions like this. ’'ve seen people squander a lifetime working on the 
condition of their legs. By the time the gi and blood are unobstructed and 
the capacity to maintain full lotus for a period of time is available, it is 
nearly time to move on to the next world. This is not a good use of time. We 
can’t compete with trees, rocks, tables, or chairs. What do they get from 
100 or even 1,000 years of sitting still? This way, there will be no chance to 
attain enlightenment, to develop wisdom, or to practice the combined 
cultivation of body and mind. 


For those more advanced in years, I advise sitting on a wooden bench. It 
will be enough if the feet can make contact with the gi of the earth. Another 
method is to sit on raised cushions, high enough to avoid pain, numbness, 
or other discomfort in the legs. In the beginning, when setting a foundation 
for meditation practice, sit in a natural, cross-legged position, relax the 
entire body and keep the eyes half open. Set the eyes on any point 3—5 
meters ahead without straining. Over-exertion may cause the eyes to feel 
swollen. This may even create the false impression that the eyes have 
developed a sort of supernatural power. Most importantly, keep the mind 
relaxed; and if it wanders, bring it back. At first, there is no need to put 
focus on any specific point. Whatever experiences come, disregard them. 


Q: If I often feel muddled, is it best if I close my eyes during meditation? 


A: During meditation, you should keep the eyes somewhere halfway 
between closed and open. There is a phrase that describes this position, 
“draping the curtains,” a way to illustrate the natural position into which the 
eyelids fall if lowered without closing completely. As the eyes are very 
literally the windows to the soul (and the mind), you cannot wholly close 
off the spirit. As soon as you do, you’ll actually find yourself having more 
thoughts. The only time you should give your eyes a rest is when your mind 
is overactive. Even out the breath and refresh your spirit before continuing. 


The best way to give yourself a daily outlet is to collect the mind and spirit, 
with eyes half open and half closed. 


Q: Why is it necessary to tuck in the chin during meditation? Doesn’t it 
make our breathing smoother if we straighten the neck? 


A: Following the correct posture for meditation, the head should be tilted 
slightly forward at about 15 degrees, with the chin slightly tucked. Actually, 
the desired effect here is a slight compression of the two arteries running 
through the neck. These two arteries are largely responsible for all of the 
thoughts that are constantly flooding our brain. Compressing the arteries 
therefore has the effect of settling the mind and spirit. 


Q: There are times during meditation that my mind feels restless and 
frenetic. It’s hard to stay seated when I feel like this. What can I do to help 
my mind in this situation? 


A: In situations like this where you feel restless and antsy, as if there’s 
something important about to happen, or you feel anxious and tightness in 
the chest, this all points to excessive fire in the heart. As an antidote to this, 
you can use the practice of focusing on the acupoints. In a very relaxed 
manner, place your focus on the shanggen acupoint (located on the bridge 
of the nose between the eyes. Hold your focus there for 3—7 breaths before 
moving your focus down to the point 4’ fingers’ width below the naval 
(the dantian). Gradually your chest and mind will loosen up and become 
calm. 


If you notice that your mind begins to drift after sitting for a while, you may 
gently close the eyes and bring your awareness to the dantian. Breathe 
naturally, and when your mind and spirit are focused again, open your eyes 
and retain their half-open and half-closed state. If you feel heavy, drowsy 
and unable to focus on any acupoint, clench your hands into fists with the 
thumbs pressed against the root of the ring fingers, then place the fists 
facing downward on your inner thighs near the groin and stretch the arms, 
staring straight ahead with eyes wide open. Repeat this a few times until 
any remaining drowsiness is cleared. If the mind is filled with frivolous, 
negative, or even obsessive thoughts, simply watch these thoughts for a 
while. Visualize them exiting with each exhalation and congealing into a 


spot about a fist’s distance in front of the tip of the nose. Continue doing so 
until the mind is calm, then resume your meditation. 


Q: Is there a particular time of the day that’s ideal for meditating? 


A: In meditation and the regulation of one’s breath, one must also 
understand the zi period (from 11pm to lam) and the wu period (from 11am 
to 1pm) as well as other optimal times for the flow of certain channels. The 
human breath is divided into flourishing, assisted, dead, resting, and 
imprisoned. The period before noon is prime time to develop your gi 
through meditation, though the absolute best times are during the zi and wu 
periods. It is best if the methods and times for meditative practice can be 
transmitted to you via an experienced teacher. 


Q: I work in sales as a manager and have to deal with sales targets and 
manage the team to achieve them. I’m guessing that this is why I’ve been 
feeling overstressed and, consequently, am having trouble sleeping. My 
mind feels especially frenetic and unfocused when I meditate, and my chest 
feels heavy like there’s something there that I can’t release. These 
meditation sessions are not very effective. Is there something I can do about 
this? 


A: There are numerous reasons for losing sleep. It’s known in Traditional 
Chinese Medicine (TCM) as “insomnia.” The elderly, people overusing the 
brain, those suffering from excessive phlegm in the bronchi, or those who 
are physically drained, agitated, and quick to anger are more likely to 
experience poor sleep quality. In your case, over-thinking has given you 
poor circulation and is drawing blood to your brain. This, in turn, makes 
you deficient in gi and agitates your mind. In TCM this is what happens 
when your body’s water and fire elements are imbalanced. You need first 
and foremost to find an experienced TCM doctor who can help you restore 
harmony and promote your body’s water and fire cycle. In advanced-level 
meditation, there is an oral instruction which states “The mind ends in the 
spine,” which refers to this method. 


An hour before going to bed, put all matters of business to the back of your 
mind. Listen to some relaxing music. Watch an entertaining television 
show. Do some light reading. You can soak your feet in a basin of hot salt 


water for about 15—30 minutes, which helps draw blood downward into 
your feet. After soaking, use your fingers to massage, or your fist to gently 
pat, the spot in the middle of your heel. This should be done gently and 
without causing discomfort. 


Q: I have cardiovascular disease. Can sitting meditation help? 


A: Just as Patriarch Lu Chun Yang said: “When you sit for meditation, you 
need only to expel all distracting thoughts and desires and purify your mind. 
Your mind and breath will eventually join seamlessly and you will come to 
feel light and full of energy and vitality. If you can sustain these practices, it 
will have the effect of naturally regulating and balancing the organs and 
viscera.” 


These techniques also conform to the principles explained in the Yellow 
Emperor 8 Internal Classic. They are particularly apt when dealing with 
chronic problems related to the blood vessels connected to the heart. If you 
are able to temporarily stop all frivolous, distracting, and delusive thoughts 
and relax the body and mind, the heart will be better able to regulate and aid 
the functions of the other organs. Furthermore, your blood will circulate 
more freely and your spirit will be tranquil. Supplement this by reducing 
your consumption of red meat, refined and oily foods, and sweets, and by 
adding more boiled greens, and with time your health will turn around. 


Q: I have an office job and often sit for long periods. Other than sitting 
meditation, are there some simple exercises suitable for me? 


A: Here’s an exercise you can try: First, stand with your legs shoulder- 
width apart. Remain standing until your body is completely relaxed. Then 
naturally let your body sink until your legs are bent at an angle of 15 
degrees. Raise your hands effortlessly until they reach chest level, keeping 
the fingers slightly separated with the tips pointing toward each other and 
about a fist’s width apart. With palms facing inward, hold this posture, eyes 
fixed on a point in front of you. In the beginning, breathe naturally. When 
the entire body is completely relaxed, begin counting your breath from | to 
10, then from 10 back to 1. 


Those with high blood pressure can, after their body has completely 
relaxed, bring their focus to the yongquan point. Doing so draws the blood 
downward, lowering blood pressure over time. Those with a weak stomach 
or intestines can — again, after becoming physically relaxed — utilize a 
particular technique for inhalation and exhalation. This involves sucking the 
belly inward on the in-breath, as if you were trying to bring the breath all 
the way to the back. On the out-breath, relax and let the belly naturally push 
forward. Repeat the sequence a couple of times until you feel comfortable. 
This will aid bowel movement and relieve constipation. All in all, there are 
various techniques for posting. Every individual can benefit from the 
practice by finding the one best suited to their particular physical condition. 


Q: I will soon be entering menopause. Will meditation be of benefit to me? 


A: If you are afraid of having menopausal issues, you definitely should 
practice meditation to prevent aging. The conception channel is also of 
huge benefit to the kidney gi. If meditation practice is done over a long 
time, men will not have any problems with the prostate gland, nor will 
women have problems in related areas. If after meditation, the palms are 
rubbed together until warm, and rubbed over the dantian in a circular 
motion 64 times — clockwise for men and counterclockwise for women — 
no matter whether you’re male or female you will reap enormous benefits. 
This can stabilize your foundations and nurture your original gi. For both 
men and women it can guard against the aging process, and for women this 
can prevent abnormal leukorrhea as well as uterine and ovarian diseases. 
For men it is effective in dealing with prostate problems, impotence, and 
deficiency of the kidneys. 


Q: I often feel faint, my mind is not clear, and my body is heavy. Whenever 
I meditate, it is very easy for me to fall asleep. What should I do in this 
situation? 


A: If you feel mentally or physically fatigued, sluggish or groggy, don’t 
rush into your meditation. First you must purge the impure and absorb the 
pure. This involves a simple exercise using both hands to gently pat and rub 
the chest, the lower back, and the four limbs. Next, breathing in through the 
nose, use your intention to draw the breath down to the dantian. On the out- 
breath, simultaneously exhale through the mouth with a “Ha” sound while 


thrusting the body forward from the waist up, like a horse bobbing its head. 
Do this three times. After this exercise, you will feel that your energy has 
been stirred and any murky heaviness will dissipate. 


You can regularly make use of the method I just taught you, known as the 
“Six Word Secret,” to remove toxic gi from your five viscera and six 
bowels. During meditation, you must also be sure to properly adjust and 
balance the body, from the four limbs to the bones and channels. This is a 
simple, quick way to prevent impure gi from getting stuck in the body. 


Q: I often hear people say that, while meditating, you must place your 
attention on the dantian. Where exactly is the dantian? Why is it so 
important? 


A: The most vital life essence within our physical bodies is gathered in the 
area around the navel, especially in the gihai. The gihai encompasses the 
entire area under the navel and is one of the locations on which we should 
place our focus during meditation. It is the core, the control center of our 
body. You could compare it to the deep foundations of a skyscraper, or the 
frame of a towering pagoda. This is exactly why we learn to focus on the 
dantian during meditation. 


Q: Sometimes when I meditate, my mouth and tongue feel dry and parched. 
What can I do? 


A: If you feel bothered and irritated, or if you find yourself in an extremely 
dry climate, you can place the tip of the tongue on your palate. You will 
soon be able to feel calm again, and even less thirsty. Slowly swallow the 
saliva produced, and you will regain your physical and mental balance. 


I usually combine breathing techniques with the aforementioned movement 
involving the tip of the tongue touching the roof of the mouth, then rolling 
it back and tucking in the chin. Doing so helps alleviate fatigue, and always 
leaves me feeling refreshed and invigorated. In Tatwan, many people 
experience issues with their intestinal tract and stomach. After using this 
method for an extended period of time, most of them found that their 
gastrointestinal problems miraculously vanished. In truth, it is the work of 
the enzymes in saliva produced during meditation. 


Q: You always see the governing and conception vessels mentioned in 
gongfu novels. What exactly are these two vessels? Are they connected in 
any way with meditation? 


A: Whether you use meditation as a means to cultivate your health or as a 
practice of spiritual cultivation, you will necessarily come across the 
conception and governing channels. From the perspective of yin and yang, 
the conception channel is classified as yin and the governing channel as 
yang. The conception channel starts at the teeth in the lower jaw and 
extends to the perineum. The governing channel starts at the perineum and 
extends to the teeth of the upper jaw. The conception channel goes 
downward, while the governing channel extends upward. 


According to the Daoist tradition, if through the practice of austerities you 
“open up” these two channels, then you will have opened up the 
microcosmic orbit [/]\ JK, Xido Zhou Tian]. If, beyond this, the gixue 
(dantian), huangting (around the center of the torso) and niwan (crown of 
the head) areas of the body can be opened as well, this is known as having 
“opened” the “macrocosmic orbit” [AJ], Da Zhéu Tian] (energy 
channels within the torso, head, arms, and legs). 


The conception and governing channels, along with the eight extraordinary 
channels, are all linked. The eight extraordinary channels are composed of 
the conception, governing, chong (thoroughfare), and dai (girdling) 
channels, as well as the yangwei channel (yang linking) which governs the 
outer surface of the body. There is also the yinwei channel (yin linking) 
governing the inner section of the body, the yanggiao channel (yang 
springing) governing the yang section of the horizontal axis of the body, 
and the yingiao channel (yin springing) governing the yin section of the 
horizontal axis of the body. Daoist books commonly refer to the 
microcosmic orbit as the movement of the celestial chariot. To put it more 
simply, it means the area beneath the lower lip, which in physiognomy is 
referred to as the chengjiang (sauce receptacle). From here, down to the 
perineum is the conception channel. Going back from the perineum, past 
the anus, following the sacrum, ascending to the top of the head, going 
down past the center of the eyebrows, tip of the nose and center of the 


upper lip (philtrum), before finally reaching the gums of the upper teeth, is 
the governing channel. 


In practicing the various meditation and breathing practices of the different 
schools, most practitioners will experience a rise in yang gi. Once the vital 
energy of the body starts moving, this gi will spread and ascend, gradually 
making its way up the spinal column. According to various oral tips from 
the masters of various schools, you can drive this gi with the breath and in 
this way move it up either side of the spine to the yuwzhen (“jade pillow” 
point at the back of the head), then downward from the baihui (crown of the 
head) via the shanggen (top of the nose), and down beyond the nostrils 
(/antai: left nostril and the tingwei: right nostril). The gi then moves past the 
lips to the chengjiang (area under the lower lip), from there it continues via 
the tanzhong (chest center) through to the stomach and intestinal area, and 
after one such loop it arrives at the dantian. Genuinely opening up the 
conception and governing channels is not achieved by means of intention or 
force. This gi movement arises from the practitioner being in a state of deep 
stillness, such that the movement of the celestial chariot happens absolutely 
spontaneously. 


Q: What are the particular health benefits of the governing and conception 
vessels? 


A: Opening up the conception and governing channels (the microcosmic 
orbit) will be of great help in dealing with most congenital or acquired 
deficiencies or imbalances. Endocrine imbalances and dysfunctions spring 
from the aging of the pituitary glands. If you can “open” your conception 
and governing channels through meditation practice, it will certainly change 
your constitution. It will directly benefit the nervous, endocrine, and 
hormonal systems. It can also rejuvenate you, restore youthful vigor, 
beautify your skin, and clear any obstructions of gi and blood circulation. 
Following a meditation session with massage can also prevent insomnia. 
Opening the conception and governing channels will bring an end to 
sensations of cold in the hands or feet, and will resolve problems of the 
immune system. The benefits are too many to be listed here. 


The Realm of Rujing 
(A a#, “Entering Stillness”) 


By Tianjun Liu 


The following was extracted from Tianjun Liu’s The Key to the 
Qigong Meditation State. 


If you have watched the incredible performances of Qigong masters, or 
their therapeutic magic on patients with various diseases, you may be 
bewildered by the magic of Qigong and eager to know how it is done. You 
may ask the Qigong masters directly, read a pile of classic medical works 
full of ancient terminology, or get to know some of the mysterious, 
unpredictable classic theories of Qigong and come to realize that behind the 
magic there are infinite secrets. 


Why is Qigong so mysterious? Apart from the fact that 1t was purposely 
made hard to understand, and is usually taught on a one-to-one basis, 
another vital reason is that the state of Qigong can hardly be explained in 
words. And the most difficult thing to explain is Rujing. So Rujing is 
naturally regarded as a mystery within a mystery. 


The Problem of Definition 


Why is the concept of Qigong so difficult to describe? It 1s because of the 
limits of language itself. Language is basically a system of abstract 
symbols, and is a tool or medium of man’s conceptual thinking that can 
precisely express concepts, judgments, and the process of deduction during 
man’s conceptual thinking process. This is where language works best. 
When it comes to describing imagery, language is not quite so successful; it 
can only provide you with a vague account, but not a genuine interpretation 
of the image. We may be able to describe a man’s appearance, but it won’t 


be more accurate than a photo, no matter how hard we try. To teach the 
action of Qigong, except for some very simple gestures that can be 
explained clearly in language, most of the complex actions cannot be 
learned or taught without the aid of illustration or demonstration. Few 
people can learn the 64-gesture Wild Goose Qigong by reading books, even 
with the help of illustrations. Language seems so limited in describing the 
action of Qigong, let alone the state of Rujing, which is motionless and 
involves no gestures at all. It is almost impossible to describe in words. 


There are two obstacles that cannot be overcome when we try to explain the 
state of Rujing in words. One is the shortage of vocabulary. During the 
process of Rujing our mind’s main activity is sensory thinking. This 
thinking needs to control all kinds of detailed senses. Our feeling is more 
difficult to describe than images. The vocabulary we have in any human 
language for describing feelings is inadequate and imprecise, relative to 
what we actually feel and sense in reality. The concept of pain may cover 
many similar or even different types of pain. Is the pain you get when 
pricking your finger with a needle similar to the pain you get when you 
have stomach ache? Is the pain in your waist after hard work the same as 
the headache you get when you have a fever? We may feel the differences, 
but it is difficult to describe them with appropriate words. This is also true 
of the sense of soreness, numbness, swelling, or itching. We have only a 
finite vocabulary to explain the infinite experiences of all kinds of feelings. 
This is the conundrum. This problem exists whenever language is needed as 
the medium of description. During Rujing, the sensory changes in one’s 
body are far more complex than changes in one’s everyday feelings, thus 
making the already impossible situation even more complicated. 


The emotional changes during the state of Rujing are also worth 
mentioning. Nor do we have many words available to describe those 
changes. Commonly we might say “like ants on a hot pot” to describe a 
feeling of agitation. This might be a good choice of words in literature — 
but readers will feel bewildered if you use the same expression in defining a 
scientific theory. 


The reason why we lack vocabulary for describing emotions is probably the 
same as it is in relation to describing feelings. If we look into the matter and 


try to discover why this vocabulary is so limited from a more profound 
point of view, we may observe that for thousands of years, and the last 
century in particular, man has been busy exploring, cultivating, and 
exploiting nature. He has done little in the field of understanding and 
cultivating his own inner world. 


The second barrier is more difficult to break through, and is more critical. 
Rujing is a process during which consciousness is gradually weakened. 
Once one enters the advanced level of Rujing, the entire activity of 
consciousness, including thoughts and emotions, almost ceases (if it has not 
already stopped) in our subjective mind. In the lower level of Rujing, 
sensory thinking is still active, despite being impossible to describe. Since 
consciousness 1s still active, we can still talk in words. When we reach the 
advanced level of Rujing, during which thinking and the entire 
consciousness do not exist in our subjective mind, we have nothing to talk 
about. Though we can still feel the ultimate realm, we are not able to 
pinpoint where it is. It is not made concrete in the form of consciousness or 
thinking; therefore, it cannot be controlled or mastered by our 
consciousness and thinking — because once we start to think, it is no longer 
the same ultimate realm that we want to describe. Language is the vehicle 
or medium for thinking. No thinking, no words. That is why we can say that 
words are not capable of expressing everything. 


The high level of Rujing is really indescribable. This is determined by the 
nature of Rujing, not by human factors. More precisely, it is not really 
indescribable — we just do not have the vocabulary available, and nothing 
to interpret. This is one of the main reasons why my definition of Qigong 
emphasizes its practical, operational aspect. 


However, it does need to be passed on in one way or another, otherwise 
Qigong would not even exist. People have tried many ways to communicate 
the unspeakable state of Rujing and Qigong. 


Words are still our first choice. After all, they are the most widely used 
means of communication. If we cannot find the right words for a direct, 
straightforward description, we tend to do it indirectly. To describe the Qi 
[2a “energy”] in the body one can say metaphorically that it is just like ants 


moving on the body, or a breath of cool breeze through the feet and hands. 


In Four Hundred Words on Golden Don,*® the author described the 
production of Dan in practicing Circulation of Qi as: 


Starting from NiWan?! you feel the wind blows, JiangGong”* was as 
bright as the shining moon, the Dantian was heated by fire, and 
GuHai?3 like the clear lake. Jaji?* is like the wheel rolling, and the 
four limbs are like rock and mountain. The pores open as if you had 
just had a bath. The bones of your body were in sound sleep, and the 
spirit brings you the joy of making love with your partner, and the 
soul, like a baby, wants to be with the mother all the time. This is the 
real circumstance but not the metaphor. 


It says it is not a metaphor, but actually it is a metaphor. The entire account 
is metaphorical. Some use poetry to describe the state of Rujing. One Song 
dynasty poem, “Enlightenment in a Temple,” edited by the monk Jue Fan, 
reads: 


The rising desires bring you back to the secular world, 

Realizing it makes you a saint. 

This is said to be the wakening, and genuine this wakening is 

Once to understand that everything is just of emptiness, 

Saint and Secular are nothing but a mirage, 

Sitting and remaining silent with a heart as clear as an ancient well. 


The puzzling Zen texts may be regarded, to some extent, as the expression 
of a state of emptiness in linguistic form. This situation is quite similar to 
that of Qigong. One of the characteristics of the puzzle is the sharp conflicts 
in the dialogues. The questions and answers in the dialogue seem 
unconnected, not following the formal logic at all. For instance, in one 
puzzle a monk asks his master CongNian: “What is the purpose of Master 
Dam’s coming from the west?” His teacher answers: “Hair grows on the 
teeth.” It seems that the teacher tried to stop his disciple from thinking by 
giving an illogical reply. It brings the thinking to a stop and into a state of 
vacuum. The disciple was unable to continue his thinking and did not know 
what to think about his answer, and he was expected to obtain sudden 
insight from the vacuum of his mind. Sometimes teachers will use gesture 


instead of language to answer questions. A monk named LongyYa once 
asked Master Cuiwei the same question. His master asked him to cross a 
panel they used for praying and hit him with it, without speaking a single 
word. The blow had the same meaning as the words used by CongNian. 
From words to action, this showed how language had reached its limits. 


Are there other forms of nonverbal communication? There certainly are. We 
have to come back to Zen again. Some readers may ask why the study of 
Qigong is always associated with religion. Qigong does have a broad 
association, or even a bond, with religion. While not going further into this, 
I want to point out here that Qigong may have provided a practical 
foundation for religious doctrine, while religion to some extent promoted 
the development of Qigong. Actually the very fact that Qigong can improve 
health and life expectancy, cure illness, and cultivate extraordinary power 
provided a foundation for the Buddhist ideas that one could go to heaven 
and become divine. Equally, man’s desire to be immortal and go to heaven, 
and his activity to that end, helped and enriched the content of Qigong. 
Understanding this enables us to distinguish the difference between 
superstition and modern science. Now let’s go back to Zen. Zen was 
regarded as Sakyamun1’s tutoring course; that is to say, Sakyamuni taught 
his disciples in secret and in private. It is a knowledge transferred through 
telepathy. No other media are required. The knowledge was transferred 
directly to one’s mind, and the one who received the message became the 
Buddha. It is the mutual understanding and cooperation between teacher 
and student. One follows the other in great harmony. 


The teacher’s mind is the mind of Buddha; thus the student’s mind became 
the mind of Buddha as well. Such a way of transferring the knowledge is 
said to have started when the Buddha picked a flower and showed it to his 
disciples at a gathering on LinSham mountain. All the disciples remained 
numb, not understanding its meaning, except for Mokejayi, who gave a 
smile to show his understanding. Then Buddha acknowledged that the mind 
of Buddha was transferred to Mokejayi. This is said to be the origin of Zen. 
Mokejayi became the founder of Zen, as he understood the Buddha in his 
heart, without language. In common sense terms, this sounds like nonsense. 


Yet if we re-examine it in terms of Qigong or extraordinary power, it was 
quite possible. 


Everyone knows that Buddha would sit for hours in meditation as a kind of 
religious service. According to legend, he acquired the ultimate wisdom in 
his sudden understanding of the laws of nature while sitting under a banyan 
tree. It is obvious that he was quite good at Qigong. From the way he 
showed his disciples the flower, we may assume that he had certain 
extraordinary powers and was able to transfer his thoughts to others through 
thinking. Mokejayi was one of the truthful disciples. His mastery of Qigong 
was higher than others’. He was the only one whose power had been strong 
enough to communicate with Buddha through psychic communication. It is 
quite likely that Buddha sent out a message through the flower. The 
message could only be received by Mokejayi. So he smiled, and the others 
could only remain numb. This is the explanation of “heart-to-heart 
transferring” from Qigong’s point of view. 


Whether or not this explanation matches the original meaning in Zen, the 
phenomenon of psychic communication has been recorded in China and 
overseas, from ancient times up to the present. 


It should not be a problem to admit its existence. There are numerous 
examples in modern scientific experiments, not to mention the past. In 1966 
Yuri Kamensky, a well-known Soviet biologist, conducted an experiment in 
the city of Novosibirsk, 3000km from Moscow. The subject in Novosibirsk 
was an actor of the state theater with the power of psychic communication 
—Karl Nikolaev. He directly received graphic information sent by telepathy 
from Moscow. It is also reported that the American navy, working together 
with Stanford Research Institute, did experiments on telepathy with people 
who had extraordinary power. They were quite successful in an experiment 
with extrasensory communication in submarines. 


In China, someone did some experiments and concluded that telepathy does 
not exist only among those who have extraordinary power. We all have this 
ability — it is just that the degree of energy we send out is quite weak 
compared to those who have extraordinary power. The experiment was as 
follows. 


Two persons with extraordinary power were invited to try psychic 
communication. Once it was proved that both of them had the power, one of 
them was replaced by an ordinary person. This person was asked to send 
out a thought message, to see if the person who had the extraordinary power 
would be able to receive it. The experiment showed that his message could 
not be received by the man with the extraordinary power. Then another 
ordinary person was added, and the two ordinary persons were asked to 
send out the same message, to see if it could be received by the man with 
the extraordinary power. It was concluded that the message would be 
received by the man with the extraordinary power when five or six ordinary 
people joined together to send it. This experiment not only showed that the 
ordinary person also has psychic power, it also told us that the amount of 
energy emanated was in a ratio of 5 or 6 to 1. The experiments described 
above show that humans do have the capacity for ESP (extrasensory 
perception). It is the best, natural way of conveying to others the ineffable 
message of Qigong and Rujing. It strikes to the heart of the matter. 


Actually, this kind of communication is not mysterious and inaccessible. 
Many beginners can also feel the existence of the Qi field when practicing 
Qigong in a large group. The feeling is a kind of nonverbal communication. 
It is not yet the transfer of consciousness. It has the character of “heart-to- 
heart information transfer” (psychic communication). To give another 
example, the sensations reported by a patient during treatment by a Qigong 
master could also be interpreted as the result of receiving nonverbal 
information from the master. 


What indeed the Qi field or external Qi is remains a subject that the 
scientific world is studying assiduously. Former Soviet scientists reported 
their discovery of micro-particles around the human body. Chinese 
scientists have also reported the existence of the Qi field by measuring the 
dosage of radiation around the human subject. All these discoveries are 
very illuminating. It seems not impossible that we shall find the material 
basis for what we call telepathy. 


We have discussed nonverbal communication at some length. We have a 
positive view on its feasibility and superiority in transferring messages 
during Qigong and Rujing. Unfortunately, we cannot use it to communicate 


at the same time as using language as a form of communication, which is 
the only way we can choose to talk about it. The difficulty is obvious, as I 
don’t have the vocabulary to present to you a precise account and 
description. Therefore, it is far from adequate to learn Qigong merely from 
books. 


The Levels of Rujing 


Since ancient times the state of Rujing has always been divided into several 
levels. The divisions are used to indicate the various depths of Rujing one 
may achieve. The deeper one can reach in Ruyjing, the better their skill, and 
vice versa. 


The most complex division of Rujing by the ancient Chinese was Zen in 
Buddhism. There are many types of Zen. In terms of “On Earth Zen” and 
“Beyond Earth Zen,” On Earth Zen consists of Four Zen, Four Infinite 
Mind, Four Empty Stillness, etc. Beyond Earth Zen consists of Nine States 
of Thought, Eight Exclusions, Nine Grades of Stillness, and others. There is 
also a variety of other Zens. The content of Zen includes many different 
levels of Rujing as well as the visualization of thinking on the basis of the 
various levels of Rujing. 


Liu Miao Fa Men?> (Six Magic Skills) describes the different levels of Zen 
that result from the application of the six magic skills: Count, Follow, Stop, 
Observe, Return, and Purify. 


To count is the first magic skill; the practitioner will reach the state of Four 
Zen, Four Infinite Mind, and Four Empty Stillness by counting his breath. 


The second magic skill is to follow. By following the breathing, one will 
obtain the 16 special skills: 


1. Knowing the breathing in 

2. Knowing the breathing out 

3. Knowing the length of breathing 

4. Knowing the breathing through the whole body 
5. Following the movement of the body 

6. Receiving pleasure 


7. Receiving happiness 

8. Receiving all the feelings 

9. Becoming pleasant 

10. Becoming frightened 

11. Becoming released 

12. Observing the dynamic 

13. Observing the floating out 

14. Observing departing 

15. Observing the disappearing 

16. Observing abandonment of consciousness. 


The third magic skill is to stop. As the practitioner stops at his heart, it 
results in five cycles of Zen. 


1. First is the cycle of ground. 

2. Second is the cycle of water. 

3. Third is the cycle of emptiness. 
4. Fourth is the cycle of gold sand. 
5. Fifth is the cycle of diamond. 


The fourth magic skill is to observe. 


The fifth magic skill is to return. 
The sixth magic skill is to purify. 


There are sub-levels of the last three skills. Altogether the six magic skills 
contain almost 100 different Zen. 


Dividing Rujing into so many different levels reveals the richness of the 
concept of Rujing. It shows positively that Rujing is not a state of inert 
tranquillity, but rather a dynamic world. The negative aspect of this division 
is that it scares beginners who come to think of Rujing as something too 
hard to learn, unable to see the entire picture of Rujing and control the 
process. As far as the practice is concerned, those divisions are too 
complex; even monks may not follow the whole process. If someone has to 


think about the levels they have to pass in the practice of Rujing, how can 
they become peaceful and calm? 


Research papers on categorizing the levels of Rujing have been published 
occasionally in recent years. Most of them divide Rujing into three different 
levels: primary, intermediate, and advanced, based on the practice of Rujing 
and the practitioner’s experience; others may not use the same terminology 
but apply more or less the same ideas. 


For instance, in Xu Ming Gong the three levels are named as: a period of 
getting into the state of Rujing when one’s consciousness is still working, a 
period of getting into the state of Rujing when one’s consciousness 1s 
partially working, and a period of getting into the state of Rujing when 
one’s consciousness stops working. A representative and concise account of 
the three-level idea might be the following excerpt from the article 
“Consciousness, Relaxation, and Calmness in Qigong.” 


1. Primary stage: The posture is natural and comfortable, the 
breathing gentle, the mind is better cleared. Distracting thoughts are 
cleared out quickly. One may experience one or two short periods 
when one feels the mind is clear and tranquil and comfortable. This is 
the primary state of Rujing. 


2. Intermediate stage: On the foundation of the primary stage, you 
ignore interruptions from the outside world, feel your body light and 
relaxed; your breath is slow and gentle. The feeling of light, heavy, 
warm, itching, and comfortable recurs now and then. 


3. Advanced stage: On the foundation of the intermediate stage, 
outside interruptions will have no effect on you; the breath becomes 
even slower and softer. You allow it to come and go. You have 
freedom to control and manipulate it. It is such a deep feeling that the 
whole body seems floating and shapeless. Once you move, you might 
feel like you have just taken a shower. You feel very comfortable and 
energetic. 


The advantage of this three-level division is that it is practical, concise, and 
accessible for beginners. The division also matches the natural process of 
Rujing, which tends to shift from the initial, shallow level to the advanced, 
deep level. Thus it can provide practitioners with effective guidance. A 
defect of this approach is that the uniqueness of each stage is not given 
enough attention. It is also difficult to demonstrate the specific features of 
each level when they are all described in terms of the same aspects of 
breathing, feeling, etc. 


I therefore prefer to divide Rujing into four stages, according to the main 
differences one experiences at the different stages of Rujing. Each stage is 
named after its specific quality and it will not be labeled by gradients. 
Based on the general process of Rujing, I categorize the four stages as: 


1. The stage of Relaxation 

2. The stage of Moving and Touching 
3. The stage of Pleasant Sensation 

4. The stage of Ultimate Emptiness. 


The first period, Relaxation, is the initial, shallow stage of Rujing. The 
main experience of this period is physically and mentally relaxing and 
calming down. It sounds easy, yet it is not easy to be perfectly relaxed. One 
may easily relax the limbs, but it is not easy to achieve the same effect on 
the inner organs, which turns out to be far more important than relaxation of 
the limbs. This is particularly true for those whose reasons for practicing 
Rujing is to heal afflicted organs, because it is the prerequisite for the 
treatment. 


It is also easy to neglect certain parts of your body during relaxation (such 
as relaxing your eyes and brows). In practicing Rujing most people think 
that those parts are already relaxed. If you observe those practitioners 
carefully, you might find that they could still be frowning a bit, which 
reveals that not only have they not completely relaxed their bodies, but also 
they have not relaxed their minds. The indication of mental relaxation is to 
stop thinking consciously. You may not be able to clear your mind at this 
moment, and may still have many thoughts, which come and go frequently. 
So long as you do not initially start to think about something, you can be 
regarded as mentally relaxed. Real relaxation is the relaxation of both body 
and mind, inside and outside. Only by achieving this can you lay a good 
foundation for the next stage of Rujing. 


Relaxation and tranquillity are very much connected to each other. They not 
only facilitate each other but also blend into one state of being that is both 
dispensable and indispensable. Only when muscles are relaxed can the rate 
of blood circulation slow down. Being relaxed is itself the beginning of 


being tranquil, and this is how they become blended into one state of being. 
To relax mentally means not to think about anything, and to stop thinking 1s 
the beginning of being tranquil, isn’t it? 


The deep state of tranquillity emerges from relaxation. In this period 
relaxation already retreats into the background, it seems to be forgotten, and 
tranquillity comes to the fore. As far as one’s body is concerned, the limbs 
are motionless, the heartbeat slows down, and the breath becomes slow and 
soft. All of this can be experienced consciously or unconsciously. As far as 
one’s mind is concerned, the thoughts are excluded through different 
methods in accordance with the various processes. One may use one 
thought to replace all other thoughts, stop thinking when it occurs so that it 
cannot develop, apply inner observation skills to have the thoughts vanish 
by themselves, etc. In the later part of this stage your limbs are still, your 
breath is smooth, and there aren’t many thoughts in your mind. Your body 
and mind are in great harmony and proceed into the realm of tranquillity 
and comfort. 


The Moving and Touching stage consist of two states. State one occurs on 
the foundation of the Relaxation stage. State two occurs after the 
achievement of the deep state of Rujing. The two might appear in the same 
or a similar way, but they are essentially quite different. Simply stated, the 
characteristics of the shallow level of the Moving and Touching stage could 
be classified into “16 feelings,” an ancient notion that includes moving, 
itching, cool, warm, light, heavy, acerbity, slippery, falling, leaning, cold, 
hot, floating, sinking, hard, and soft. Once you are in the deep level of 
Ruyjing, the content of those 16 feelings may still exist, but will be more 
complicated. For example, you may have an illusion. We can also observe 
that the characteristics of the 16 feelings are mostly sensations from your 
body, what your muscles, skin, or organs can sense. Some may be changes 
in the way the whole body feels. They are still basically within the range of 
normal sensations that one experiences every day, though some of the 
sensations are actually illusions (for instance, one’s body may feel as light 
as a feather, but one’s weight has not actually changed at all). But the old 
lady’s case is quite different. What she felt does not exist in reality. She did 
not float up from the ground. 


The differences between these two feelings in terms of form and content 
reflect the different states of consciousness at the shallow and deep levels of 
Rujing. At the shallow level, some relatively active consciousness is still 
working. In other words, the consciousness 1s still active. At the deep level 
of Rujing, what is relatively active is the subconscious. The difference 
between consciousness and the subconscious determines how one acts. So 
feelings can be divided into two types: sense-based feelings and illusion- 
based feelings. The change between relatively active consciousness and the 
subconscious is not absolute, but rather they overlap each other. So do 
feelings and illusions. 


Now when people talk about the Moving and Touching stage, they usually 
refer to the reactions at the shallow level of Rujing, or they may include 
some of the reactions at the deep level of Rujing. To our ancestors the so- 
called “moving and touching” mostly referred to all types of sensations, 
including some illusions. I clarify the boundary between feelings and 
illusions from the viewpoint of consciousness. Since they all belong to the 
process of consciousness, we can still place them in the category of the 
Moving and Touching stage. In my four-stage theory, the Moving and 
Touching stage is still the primary level of Rujing, as represented by the 
feelings and illusions whose manifestations are based on the 16 feelings. 


The third stage — the period of Pleasant Sensation — is short and quite 
significant. Its occurrence indicates the progress of your practice in Rujing. 
It occurs after the Moving and Touching stage. The moving and touching 
during the primary level of Rujing is mostly what you feel when your inner 
Qi is not circulating smoothly and the three adjustments have not yet been 
integrated. These feelings are related to mastery of Rujing, to the balance 
between Yin and Yang in your body. For those who practice Qigong to cure 
illness, the incidence of moving and touching has a close relation with 
recovery from illness. Their vanishing indicates full recovery from the 
illness. The genuine integration of the three adjustments also depends on 
the state of one’s health. Achieving the integration of the three adjustments 
is very difficult for someone whose illness has not yet been cured and 
whose circulation of blood and vital energy is still not smooth. When 
someone reaches the third stage, their health condition has reached a new 
level and has obtained the freedom of practicing Rujing. The occurrence of 


the Pleasant Sensation stage also indicates the advance of one’s skill in 
Rujing. 


It’s hard to describe the pleasant sensation one experiences at this stage. It 
is quite different from any other pleasant sensation one may experience in 
life. Yet it seems to contain all the other pleasant sensations in life and be 
the realization of all in one. It’s known in the theory of systemology that the 
whole does not equal the sum of the discrete parts. It actually exceeds the 
sum of the parts, because the whole has entered a new stage as a unified 
one. The mechanism of the matter at the advanced level may combine all of 
the lower-level functions. This does not mean a simple aggregation of the 
lower-level functions. All the same, the pleasant sensation one experiences 
in Rujing consists of all the other sensations, but it exceeds all those 
sensations put together and reaches a point that is new and inaccessible in 
everyday life. 


Common pleasant sensations consist of two classes: the comfortable senses 
and the pleasant sensations. During the Pleasant Sensation stage of Rujing, 
the two merged into one. It’s hard to separate them. The sensation is both 
mental and physical. To make it easier to understand, it is similar to sexual 
orgasm, if we are looking for an equivalent in everyday life. The orgasm is 
a pleasant sensation that involves both your body and mind. In general, it is 
much stronger than other sensations. It is quite similar to the pleasant 
feeling one experiences in Rujing. The ancient Chinese scholars frequently 
talked about it. Orgasm is usually strong, intense, brief, and hard to control. 
The peak of it is ejaculation. The pleasant sensation one experiences in 
Rujing is calm and mild, and from it you always sense the infinite, 
everlasting comfort and pleasure. 


After the period of Pleasant Sensation you come to the Ultimate Emptiness 
stage. The turning point occurs naturally. It is not a leap across, but a 
transfer by osmosis. In this stage the pleasant sensation is not noticeable 
any more. You are not seeking the self-satisfaction of body and emotion. 
You actually forget yourself and are absorbed in an ultimate state of nature 
and the universe. If, in the Pleasant Sensation stage, you are still seeking 
physical and mental self-fulfillment, the search will become insignificant 
and vanish, along with the fading of your self-awareness. 


Once self-awareness disappears, you will feel a sudden enlightenment, like 
rivers finally joining the sea. It goes from finite to infinite; from temporal to 
permanent. It is the moment when nature and man become one. At this 
moment your consciousness perceives not yourself, but the entire universe. 
Yet it is also yourself, since you and the cosmos are all one. Besides, 
consciousness itself changes too. It is no longer the consciousness of a 
particular individual, but the integration of consciousness of the individual 
and the universe. Moreover, the consciousness and what the mind perceives 
have become one. The consciousness is simultaneously both itself and the 
object it uses to perceive. The object becomes simultaneously itself as well 
as the consciousness. It enters the state of chaos in which all differences 
disappear. Nature and man becoming one is the state of chaos. The final 
word we can use to describe the state of Rujing is perhaps “chaos.” 


Nature and man becoming one is not the same as the state of Ultimate 
Emptiness, since it can still be described by the word “chaos.” 


The state of Ultimate Emptiness can only be described by the word 
“nothingness.” Yet just as the “nought” in math has significant implications, 
the word “nothingness” is a term of lexical enrichment. The key to the 
notion of ultimate emptiness is to “forget,” which means to cease thinking. 
We may explain it this way: The function of thinking still exists, but it 1s not 
utilized. Therefore, the consciousness holds no content, and that is 
nothingness. No content leaves no need to express. Please be aware that to 
stop thinking does not mean that thinking is terminated. It nurses its vigor, 
waiting to be woken up. If thinking is terminated, it means the vigor dies 
and life cannot return. This is the key point that distinguishes Rujing from 
dead calm — just as in Buddhism, meditation is different from the monk 
passing away in sitting. When one enters the advanced level of Rujing, it 
tends to approach termination, yet it is not the same as termination. If the 
boundary is broken, it suggests you are entering heaven. Perhaps the monks 
who die in sitting fly to heaven this way. 


Since Rujing nurses full vitality, when one enters the advanced level of 
Rujing, this vigor will manifest in a form that is outside the control of 
consciousness. It is formed in the Moving and Touching stage. Extrasensory 


power 1s perhaps the sublimation of Moving and Touching. But this is 
beyond the scope of my discussion of Rujing. 


In my above discussion of the levels of Rujing, I need to emphasize two 
points. First, division between the different levels is relative. This relativity 
appears not only in the sequence of the different levels, but also in the 
content. From the natural progression of Rujing it generally develops in a 
sequence of four stages: Relaxation, Moving and Touching, Pleasant 
Sensation, and Ultimate Emptiness. This does not exclude the fact that they 
are interchangeable and overlapping. For example, in the stage of Pleasant 
Sensation, the occurrence of a certain thought could disrupt the stability of 
that stage and bring you back to the stage of Moving and Touching — 
sometimes even back to the Relaxation stage, so that you have to start all 
over again. This is not rare among beginners. The stability of the Ultimate 
Emptiness stage requires more power and skills. At the initial stage, one 
may just be able to achieve it for only a few minutes and then regress to 
other states. As far as the content of Rujing is concerned, the four stages are 
not distinguished in black-and-white terms. Each stage can more or less be 
thought to contain the content of the other three. The fundamental aspects 
of one’s experience in different stages of Rujing are actually one entity. It 
simply weighs differently at the different levels of Rujing. So they should 
not be taken as absolute and isolated events. This principle of relativity 
regarding the different levels of Rujing accommodates the analysis of each 
individual’s practice, and the evaluation of his skills and power, over a 
period of time. 


Second, the level one enters varies from individual to individual. Those 
gifted from birth may leap ahead to the advanced level when they have only 
just started to practice Rujing. Ordinary practitioners who have reached 
quite a high level after hard practice may also begin from the higher stage, 
and not necessarily from the Relaxation stage every time. By contrast, those 
who are physically weak or not practicing in a correct way may still not be 
able to reach the stages of Pleasant Sensation and Ultimate Emptiness after 
long periods of practice. Therefore they may lose confidence in carrying on 
with the exercise. Knowing this variation will help the practitioner to 
control his practice procedure and help him to give full credit to his strong 
points and avoid his weaknesses. 


As no way of classifying the levels of Rujing is perfect, my way of 
classifying it into four stages is also not without shortcomings. It is based 
on subjective experience, on the characteristics of different stages of the 
process of Rujing. The benefits of this division are mixed. Each stage 1s 
clear-cut. They are easy to learn. However, these features are at the same 
time the shortcomings of my approach. Contrast and clarity are the result of 
emphasizing certain characteristics of the event, and because these 
characteristics do not represent the entirety of the event, emphasizing them 
can lead people to ignore the relatively non-characteristic elements. They 
may misunderstand relative aspects of the matter in the extreme, and 
assume that the part represents the whole. Therefore, in applying my 
approach, one should pay plenty of attention to the relativity principle that I 
have highlighted with reference to the stages of Rujing, and use my 
categories as points of reference for the content of the next section, so as to 
draw advantage from them and avoid unhelpful consequences. 


The Experience of Rujing 


In the last section we divided Rujing into four stages based on the 
characteristics of each stage, and provided a framework for understanding 
Ruyjing. In this section we’ll study the issue synchronically. We'll follow not 
the temporal order but the type of subjective experience, to portray the 
concept of Rujing. At the same time we’ll try to make our perception 
thorough and complete, without dwelling on the specific aspects. 


The subjective experience of Rujing varies and is changeable. For 
convenience, we’ll divide it into two types of experience: sensory 
experience and mood/emotion experience. Internal and external motion 
during the process of Rujing should also be regarded as part of subjective 
experience. As the causes of these are different from the two types of 
experience mentioned above, we’ll discuss them in a different section. 


Sensory Experiencing 


The richness and refinement of sensory experience in the concept of Rujing 
are incomparable. This is partly because, although we experience all kinds 
of events every day, we only pay attention to the object we perceive. We do 


not notice the actual process of sensing and feeling. This happens 
subconsciously, and our attention will not be directed to it unless something 
happens. This will change when you enter the state of Rujing. Your 
attention will be, to a great extent, guided to the sense and the process of 
feeling itself. The object does not matter. Thus the feeling that you have 
never experienced, or which just flashed by in everyday life, now appears, 
is magnified, lasts longer, and even becomes the dominant feeling at the 
time. Such an experience is indescribable. What I have described here is 
still just an analogy from everyday life. 


Vision 


The most frequently occurring visual experience is the sense of light. I have 
mentioned earlier that Rujing is not the same as dead calm, nor is it the fall 
of darkness. Some practices require you to have your eyes slightly open or 
to focus on the top of your nose. In these circumstances you will not have a 
sense of darkness. When you practice with your eyes closed, external light 
can still pass through your eye lids and produce a sense of light (except in 
darkness). The sense of light we are talking about does not concern light 
caused by an outside light source, but the sense of light automatically 
generated during the practice of Qigong. 


This sense of light may also have color. Any color of the palette may occur. 
It may be a cluster or a ray of colored light. It may just be in front of your 
eyes, or cover your whole body. It may be still or flashing. This is nothing 
to do with light stimuli from outside. During practice in the evening, it will 
be more clearly seen. The color of the light may relate to the physical 
constitution or illness of the practitioner. According to the theory of 
traditional Chinese medicine, the colors red, blue, yellow, white, and black 
are associated with the five organs of the body: heart, liver, spleen, lungs, 
and kidney. If one of the organs has a problem, you may observe changes in 
the associated color. For example, a patient with spleen or stomach disease 
may see black and yellow Qi while practicing Rujing. A different color of 
light may also be linked with the cultivation of one’s extrasensory power. 
One Qigong master declared that white light may enable you to obtain the 
skill of clairvoyance; gray light enables you to see the heavenly body; red 
light gives you X-ray vision of the human body; black light is for detecting 


coal or oil reserves; blue light helps you to find underground water sources 
and deep-sea locations, and to X-ray plants; and yellow light enables you to 
detect copper, gold, and other ores with a red or yellow color. Nevertheless, 
this sense of light associated with extrasensory power usually occurs late in 
the Moving and Touching stage, while the sense of light associated with 
illness and health conditions mostly occurs during the early Moving and 
Touching stage. 


People can observe their organs and skeleton during Rujing. One sort of 
Qigong stimulates and trains you to develop specialized clairvoyant skills. 
Some people acquire these abilities automatically when they enter the state 
of Rujing, without any special training. The most gifted may be able to 
observe their own organs, skeleton, muscles, and even their circulation and 
heartbeat if they wish. They can even zoom in for a closer look at part of 
the image. The image could be either black and white or in color. When, in 
the Ming dynasty, Dr. Li Shi Zhen described the origin of meridians, he said 
that man’s inner parts could only be observed by those who were able to see 
inside. His statement was probably based on the clairvoyant skills of 
Qigong masters. We have no reason to question the reliability of his 
statement, as he was very rigorous in his academic study. He would not 
have spoken carelessly or been casual in drawing his conclusions. 


Illusions are another common occurrence during Rujing. These appear at 
the higher level of Rujing. Usually they are the recurrence of feelings or 
thoughts for everyday life, particularly things you are in favor of, or 
something you are expecting or are scared of. For instance, a female patient 
who is physically very weak and frequently sick reported seeing a dancing 
python and a roaring tiger in the course of Rujing. When we tried to trace 
the possible reasons, we found out that it was related to a frightening 
experience at the zoo during her childhood, when she saw a giant python 
and a fierce tiger. Thirty years later, she came to experience the fearsome 
illusion over a series of days while practicing Rujing. Consequently, she 
had to stop practicing Rujing. 


The ancient Chinese already knew quite a lot about certain illusions that one 
might experience during Rujing. Their accounts can be read in certain 
sections of Buddhist texts. Since illusion and hallucination disturb the 


stability of peace and calmness, it was regarded as something “obsessive or 
overwhelming” by the ancient Chinese. Obsession was divided into several 
types. It is said in the book Elementary Self-Observation and Thought 
Adjustment®® that in positive illusions you might see everything going on 
smoothly; you might see your parents, brothers, and sisters, or the solemnly 
sitting Buddha, or a lovely man and woman, and be really attracted to them. 
In negative illusions you might see things go badly; you might see beasts 
such as a lion or tiger, ghosts, or other frightening kinds of things. If your 
illusions are none of these, they may just be ordinary, common things. In 
any case, your calm would be disturbed and you might lose your peace in 
meditation. Thus it is regarded as “obsession.” According to this notion, the 
occurrence of illusion is also the occurrence of enchantment. Yet the 
occurrence of enchantment does not mean that you are already enchanted. 
You can still keep away from it. If you don’t take it in or ignore it, you will 
not be enchanted. The book Tian Xin Zhai Ke Wen (“Inquiry from the 
Tenant of TinXin Building,” a classic reference) provides us with an 
excellent footnote. It says that no illusion is real — it is an image created by 
your own mind. If you remain calm and ignore it, what you see will fade 
away naturally and there will be no illusions to enchant you. As for being 
enchanted by or infatuated with illusions, we’ll discuss this in more detail in 
Chapter 7, “Malfunctions in Qigong.” 


During Rujing the phenomenon of clairvoyance may also occur. One 
practitioner from Henan province recalled that, at five o’clock in the 
morning, he was half awoken. A fog rose in his mind and then turned into 
the silhouette of two persons. One was short and the other was tall. They 
were about to leave the room. He could clearly see their actions but could 
not hear what they were saying. The figures gradually vanished. He came 
back to a normal state and his memory was still fresh, and everything in his 
memory was as real as if they were right in front of him. It looked like a 
dream and he was not sure if it really had happened. Yet when he returned 
home from his work at midday, he was surprised to see two strangers, one 
tall and one short, sitting in his living room. They were exactly the two men 
he had seen in the morning “mist.” They were actually guests of his wife, 
two students of Qigong. Please note that this kind of remote viewing is not 
an illusion. It is cultivated extrasensory power. One should not be bothered 


about or believe in illusions. Although clairvoyance is reliable, you should 
not seek it, or there may be unwanted consequences. 


Visual experiences during Rujing are various. Don’t worry about whether it 
happens or not; just let it be. The basic rule is that you should anticipate its 
occurrence but not ask for it. This principle applies not only to the realm of 
visual perception, but also to all the other senses, as discussed in the 
following subsections. 


Hearing 


One tends to choose a relatively quiet place to practice Rujing. It is difficult 
to find a quiet place (even if there is one, 1t may not be ideal). You can 
always hear some slight noise of one sort or another. In the countryside you 
might hear the whisper of the wind and the singing of birds. In a city park, 
you may hear people talking and laughing. Even if you stay at home with 
your door closed, you may still hear the ticking of your clock; when 
beginning Rujing you can hear every sound. Try to ignore them. As you 
enter the deeper level of Rujing you may find they disappear or you only 
hear them occasionally, just as you intermittently hear car horns when you 
are absorbed in a book. 


One method of practicing Rujing is called “listening to your own breath” — 
in other words, entering the state of Rujing by listening to the rhythm of 
your own breathing. This is applying the auditory sense to guide you into 
the state of Rujing. I think this is a wonderful method. Why is it wonderful? 
Because it asks you to listen to “soundless” breathing — it does not ask you 
to listen to the “sound” of breathing. During Rujing the breath should not be 
heard. We’ll discuss this process later. If your breathing can be heard, it is 
the so-called “windy breath,” which should be avoided in Rujing. So the 
idea of listening to your own breathing is actually listening to no sound, and 
by listening to soundless events, avoiding all sounds. By doing so, you 
adjust your breathing as well as leading yourself into the state of Rujing. 
This is akin to killing two birds with one stone. It is indeed the case that 
“the world of soundlessness is better than the world of sounds.” This 
method was adapted from the book Zhuang Zi,?’ and the original script 
reads: 


YanHui asked Confucius: “Would you please tell me what the room 
of heart is?” 


Confucius answered: “If you are concentrating, don’t listen to sounds 
coming into your ears but listen to your heartbeats. Then stop 
listening to your heartbeats but listen to your breath. Sound is 
connected with the ears; heartbeats are associated with the heart; air is 
something invisible and soundless, you must concentrate to feel it. 
This is the room of heart.” 


These words recorded the complete process and method of listening to your 
breathing for Rujing. Thus it is known as the “Zhuang Zi Mode.” 


It is possible that you will hear the beating of your heart in the early stages 
of Rujing. Sometimes, along with the circulation of your inner Qi, you may 
even hear sounds from your muscles and bones. In some cases, when one’s 
Du meridian is about to open for the Qi and the Qi passes through the 
acupoints DaZhui and Baihui, one can even hear thunder-like noises. Don’t 
worry about them, just forget them. 


The occurrence of auditory illusion is relatively less common than visual 
illusions. Sometimes it occurs alone, and sometimes accompanied by visual 
illusions. One practitioner, while practicing Qigong one afternoon, once 
heard his master, who lived in another city, inviting him to come round. He 
heard the master telling him that he would like to help him change his job. 
So he got permission for leave and bought a railway ticket and arrived at his 
master’s home the next day. He was told that the experience was not true. 
His master was asleep at the time when he thought he had heard his 
master’s voice. This is an example of an auditory illusion occurring on its 
own. A different example is the one mentioned earlier, in which a female 
practitioner saw a tiger and heard it roaring. That is an example of auditory 
and visual illusions occurring together. These sensory experiences that 
occur during Rujing, no matter whether they are auditory, visual, or 
olfactory, are all “enchantment.” They all occur when someone forces 
himself to enter the state of Rujing before he has cleared his mind and 


settled his mood. This was regarded by the ancient Chinese as “not having 
purified yourself during practice.” 


Clairaudience is likely to occur at the advanced level of Rujing. Like 
clairvoyance, it is an extraordinary power, the realization of a latent talent. I 
have heard of a middle-aged man with no prior medical training who could 
diagnose patients like a doctor, using his extraordinary power of remote 
hearing. When he was in the state of applying his psychic power he could 
hear a voice from out of nowhere telling him the diagnosis for his patient 
and the prescription. He just wrote down what he heard. His work was so 
simple that he was actually just the messenger of the mysterious voice. But 
it worked. The medicines he prescribed were somewhat strange, incredible 
in common sense terms, and the dosage was unusual, but it did cure the 
illness. When asked where the voice came from, he could not give a definite 
answer. He thought that possibly the soul of a famous doctor who had died 
years before attached itself to his body and guided him to accomplish the 
job. This account could never be tested. Whether to believe it or not is up to 
you. 


Sense of Smell 


At the initial stage of Rujing, one is sensitive to the smells of nature. Of all 
the human senses, the most important are sight, hearing, and smell, in that 
order. During the process of Rujing this order may change. At the initial 
stage of Rujing the consciousness is still very active, and one may, to some 
extent, still be aware of external stimuli. The visual sense has already been 
cut off, as the eyes are closed. 


Since one usually practices Rujing in a quiet, subdued environment, 
auditory stimuli are also minimal. Therefore one’s olfactory organs become 
more sensitive than usual. Some faint, unpleasant smell that was not 
noticeable before will be detected and become a problem. One feels 
particularly comfortable when breathing fresh, clean air. In ancient times, 
people would burn incense when practicing Qigong meditation. They must 
have believed that opening the olfactory channel had a relatively strong 
impact on their practice. Burning incense not only improves the 
environment but also keeps your mind alert, purifies the consciousness, puts 


you in a pleasant mood, and prevents you from falling asleep. It is quite 
beneficial for Qigong meditation. 


The illusion of smell can accompany visual illusions in Rujing. One 
practitioner had been to the coast in summer and had a good memory of the 
beach. Once during the practice of Rujing, the beach appeared in his mind, 
and at the same time he could smell the salty, cool, fishy sea breeze. 
Smelling invisible flowers has also been reported by many practitioners. 
Please note that it is not easy to differentiate between the illusion of smell 
and the smell of a remote object. We use the term “illusory” to refer to all 
the hallucinations discussed here which we do not experience in real life. 
We use the term “remote smell” to mean the smell emanating from objects 
that actually exist, only far away from us. So it is not difficult to define and 
distinguish between an illusory smell and a remote smell. However, it is 
difficult to tell the illusory smell of flowers from the smell of genuine 
flowers that are far away. Other illusory sensations may be confused with 
other remote senses, but none is as hard to distinguish as the sense of smell. 


There are several reports of Qigong masters who are able to emanate a 
fragrant odor. Some are able to emanate odor from the body in a natural 
way, while others will emanate the odor along with inner Qi. It was reported 
that a monk could send off the odor of sandalwood. A pioneer in Wild 
Goose Qigong once held Qi in both hands and sprinkled the Qi over her 
audience along with the sandalwood odor. She was said to be able to give 
off five types of fragrant odor, including jasmine. The founder of Zen 
Qigong once emanated fragrance into the air while practicing Qigong at 
midnight, and even his students miles away could smell it while practicing 
Qigong with the focus on receiving their master’s message. One of the 
students of a master of Wild Goose Qigong said it took him quite a long 
time to develop the ability to emanate fragrance. There are also people who 
are able to emanate fragrance after only a few months of practice. A high- 
school teacher was able to emanate a sandalwood odor from his palms after 
just a couple of months’ practice. Another practitioner who had just a few 
months’ experience of practicing Qigong smelled fried green onion and 
eggs in his palms, as well as burning rubber and enameled copper wire. He 
also found that the smell emanating from his palms was associated with his 
mood. There are few studies on the mechanism of this phenomenon. It may 


be an illusory smell. It may also be a genuine odor. Whatever it is, the fact 
is that one will certainly experience olfactory changes when practicing 


Qigong. 
Taste 


Taste does not refer to the taste of various foods but rather to the natural 
taste in our mouth without any food. For a healthy person the taste in his 
mouth is usually neutral and slightly wet. Those who have the problem of 
indigestion may have a sour or foul taste in their mouths. Those who have 
stomach heat may have a bitter taste in their mouths. The taste in your 
mouth will change in line with the process of Rujing. Many practitioners 
may find their saliva sweet and tasty. The quantity of saliva will increase. 
This was regarded as “jade fluid” by the ancient Chinese, who believed that 
it was the product of Qi when it passed the pool of jade (mouth). You 
should swallow it and send it back to the Dantian. You should also 
accumulate a quantity of the saliva in your mouth and slightly gargle it 
several times in your mouth before swallowing a bit at a time. As you do 
this, you should imagine the saliva moving along the Ren meridian down to 
the Dantian. Other good or bad tastes produced during Rujing are also 
mentioned in the ancient books. Generally speaking, the change in the sense 
of taste is less than it is for the other senses. 


Body Awareness 


This refers to your awareness of your skin, muscles, organs, or the whole 
body. This is basically the 16 “feelings” or “touches” mentioned earlier. The 
term “touch” means an internal feeling of your body. The 16 touches are 
developed from the original eight touches: the feelings of pain, itching, 
coolness, warmth, light, heaviness, acerbity, and slipperiness. The 16 
touches are quite similar to the eight touches in content, but the 16 touches 
are more detailed and delicate subdivisions of those senses. The eight 
touches could be described by the following phrases: they are as painful as 
a needle’s pricking, as itchy as a bite from a bug, as cool as taking a cold 
shower, as warm as sitting by the fire, as heavy as carrying a bulky stone, as 
light as a floating feather, as acerbic as the taste of salt, and as slippery as 
lubrication with oil. All these feelings can be illusory, as well as genuine, 
concrete feelings. For example, when you feel heavy, this could be simply 


the feeling of yourself being pulled down by your body weight during 
Rujing, but your weight has not actually increased at all. Your body weight 
may indeed increase when your power of Qigong is strong and actually 
enhances your magnetic field; you will become too heavy to be carried by 
several men. The feelings and experiences arising in Rujing, from illusory 
to real, from the random occurrence to self-controlled skill, are often 
indicative of the process of acquiring extraordinary power. However, this 
process should come naturally and follow a natural development. It cannot 
and should not be actively pursued. 


For most people, the most easily experienced of the 16 touches is the 
feeling of warmth. The feeling of warmth is adjusted either way; that is, it 
tends to reach the same degree of warmth regardless of the temperature in 
the outside world and protects you from both heat and cold. The power of 
maintaining your body at the right temperature 1s your body’s response to 
nature through automatic adjustment during Rujing. 


After special training, the ability to regulate one’s temperature can be quite 
phenomenal. In 1984, 40 lamas entered two rooms for self-cultivation, 
secretly coached by masters at Baban Temple, the holy site of the White 
Lama?’ (a lama school in Tibet). The content of their self-cultivation was 
based on the White master Nanorba’s Six Maxims. Their training began by 
developing the inner yoga fire to the point of realization of Qianshi (transfer 
of understanding) — that is to say, practicing Qigong to heat their bodies, 
entering the state of tranquillity, being released, and finally reaching the 
state of soul reincarnation. They stayed in the rooms for three years, three 
months, and three days. They walked out of the rooms barefooted, on 14 
January of the Tibetan calendar, when it was bitter winter on the plateau. 
After walking around the temple they sat on the snow-covered ground and 
protected themselves from the cold by applying their power of Qigong. 
They were wearing only thin shirts, and icy water was poured over their 
heads to test their power. 


The result was that those who had a strong power of Qigong remained as if 
nothing had happened. Their clothes were quickly dried by the warmth of 
their bodies. Please note, I said they looked as if nothing had happened to 
them. Apparently the way they felt had nothing to do with the external 


stimulus: they were still in a warm and comfortable state, feeling neither 
cold nor hot, no matter whether they were sitting in snow or drenched with 
icy water. In fact, the body had to emit enough heat to melt the ice, protect 
the body from the cold, and maintain body temperature. All this had 
happened subconsciously. And so they seemed unchanged. Of course, in the 
general practice of Rujing, one cannot regulate body temperature to such a 
degree. One can only increase one’s ability to balance one’s own 
temperature to a certain extent. One may not fear the cold in winter, or heat 
in summer. One’s body is always as warm as it is in spring weather. 


It is not necessary to give a detailed account of each of the 16 touches. Even 
if I discussed all of them, I might still not be able to cover all of the possible 
sensations from your skin and organs. The number 16 is used here only as 
an approximate number to suggest many possible sensations. The 
description of the 16 touches varies in different books. They are actually the 
most frequently occurring and most typical feelings. In fact, any feeling 
may occur during the process of Rujing. Its forms are infinite. 


Some other feelings not included among the 16 touches are also quite 
common in Rujing — for instance, the feeling of big and small, soreness, 
numbness, swelling, etc. Many people have experienced the feeling that 
their bodies have became larger, or shrunk. They may feel that they have 
become taller and stronger. They may even have the feeling of becoming a 
giant with a head reaching heaven and feet on the ground; or they may feel 
their bodies have shrunk to the size of a child. All these feelings are just 
illusions. Their bodies have never really become larger, or shrunk. There 
are reports of certain Qigong practices that will actually help you to squeeze 
your body and make it smaller than before. One newspaper article reported 
how a 60-year-old Qigong master from Jiang Su province gave a 
performance of “body shrinking” in the city of Nanjing in October 1987. In 
the performance he managed to fit himself into the coat of a three-year-old 
child. It was proved that when he was in the state of Qigong he could shrink 
his body by 43 percent. After the performance someone asked him if 
shrinking his body was painful. He denied this and said frankly, “It is hard 
and miserable when you start to train yourself in this skill. There is no more 
suffering or discomfort once you have acquired the skill.” 


“Diao” and “Yi,” two of the 16 touches, refer to the feelings of stirring and 
revolving. Like the feelings of big and small, and light and heavy, these 
feelings are no longer the sensation from any particular organ, but rather 
feelings from a whole body/mind perspective. 


Sexual Feelings 


Qigong, regardless of the schools of Taoism or Buddhism, certainly 
accounts for many of the sexual feelings one may experience during Rujing. 
Xin Ming Gui Zhi (Precious Instructions on Cultivating Mind and Body)?? 
describes the feeling during the process of producing “yao” (vigor) as: 
“Suddenly you feel itchy. Your hair alive and your body as soft as cotton. 
You feel yourself in trance, your penis erect. This occurs when the Dantian 
is in harmony with your body and you feel joyful and relaxed. The pleasure 
is then transferred from the fingers to the whole body. You feel immobile 
and itchy. Your breathing is irregular and you are in an illusory state. It 
seems that you are about to ejaculate, but actually you have not.” In the 
book entitled Suo Yan Xu (Some Words Continued) this moment is 
described as: “When your power reaches the ultimate tranquillity, you will 
suddenly feel something rising in your body. This is the initial making of 
vigor and then you will feel the drive of erection. This is the sense of 
activated vigor. It penetrates throughout your inner body and reaches the 
sex organ. The body is full of vigor.” When the vigor is felt, this is the 
moment when “yao” is produced. Chan MiGong (Zen and Mystic Qigong)? 
believed that when you reach a certain state of Rujing you might experience 
sexual arousal. It is in fact the feeling of a mild sexual orgasm, particularly 
when Huiyin is hit by Qi. (Chan MiGong aims at developing Baopin 
(“sacred vase’) Qi. It focuses not on the Dantian, but on Huiyin or Baihut.) 
Sexual intercourse itself is used by Zhangmi Qigong (Qigong of Tibetan 
origin) as one form of regular practice. It is also called the “male and 
female double practice.” Some books on this practice in Tibet are actually 
sex manuals in modern terms. This illustrates the matter of sexual 
experience in practicing Tibetan Qigong. 


The sexual pleasure one experiences in Rujing is weak, but of longer 
duration. It is somewhat different from normal orgasm, but the pleasure it 
brings is no less than orgasm, and may even be stronger. This is closely 


related to the state of Rujing. You may have had the experience that when 
someone bumps into you, or jokingly punches you in a noisy environment, 
you do not really feel it, so long as you have not been seriously hit in some 
critical part of your anatomy. When you are at peace in a quiet, tranquil 
environment, a tiny itching feeling like an ant crawling on the tip of your 
finger will immediately make itself felt and arouse a strong reaction from 
you. The state of Rujing 1s far deeper than that quiet environment. Any 
minute sense will be magnified, and you may even sense stimuli that would 
not be detected at other times. It is this function of magnifying the sensation 
that makes the tiny sexual pleasure that arises in the process of Rujing so 
magnificent. As the stimulus itself is actually tiny, you will not be sexually 
aroused. Some books mention that practicing Qigong can produce so-called 
Qigong orgasm, and regard it as the ultimate human orgasm experience. As 
far as content 1s concerned, the books are apparently referring to the tiny 
and lasting sexual pleasure we have just discussed. 


Sexual pleasure is quite addictive. It should be avoided during the practice. 
If one pursues it in the process of Rujing, and even more so is fascinated by 
it, and it results in ejaculation, it is very harmful to health. Ancient 
teachings held that this was to turn the quintessence into impure sperm and 
then discharge it carelessly. All previous effort would be in vain as a result 
of this ejaculation. 


Sense of Oblivion 


This sense occurs only at the higher level of Rujing. All the senses we have 
discussed so far are those mediated by your sensory organs and your body. 
Their existence relies on your body and sensory organs. Unlike these 
senses, the sense of self-forgetting is based on a feeling that your body and 
sensory organs have all disappeared and your body and consciousness no 
longer exist. It is therefore quite different from all the other senses we have 
discussed so far. 


The lower level of self-forgetting is forgetting the existence of your body. It 
consists of two types of feeling: the feeling of weightlessness and the 
feeling of incorporeality. The two feelings are interrelated, and yet not 
without their own characteristics. Weightlessness is the loss of weight, and 
incorporeality is the loss of boundary. Together they result in a feeling of 


the dissolution of your whole existence. Initially you may not feel the 
complete loss of your weight and form. It may happen to part of your body. 
For example, if you assume the ball-holding posture while practicing 
standing Qigong, you lose the sense of your arms and hands after long 
practice. While you are practicing Qigong in a sitting posture, you can 
easily lose the sense of your legs. This also shows that the loss of part of 
your body is associated with the posture you assume in your practice of 
Qigong. On the other hand, it is also related to your state of health. For 
patients with certain illnesses, it is very difficult to experience the loss of 
their afflicted parts. If it happens, it indicates that the part has undergone a 
positive change, or even fully recovered. 


The occurrence of such an experience often indicates a good mastery of 
Rujing and an improvement in your state of health. It 1s a vital step towards 
the advanced level of Rujing. If you assume a standing posture in practice, 
the feeling of your heels disappearing is the most difficult to experience. 
Yet only when you experience this will it be possible for you to experience 
the vanishing of your entire body. When you begin to feel the disappearance 
of your feet, your initial feeling will be that of standing on soft cotton, 
water, or a cloud. You have a feeling of floating in the air, not standing on 
solid ground, and gradually you find your feet disappear. In the sitting 
mode, to feel the disappearance of your buttocks is mostly difficult to 
achieve. Generally speaking, the supporting part of your body, or the 
afflicted part of your body, are the most difficult to experience disappearing. 
Yet only when you feel they have disappeared can you feel your entire body 
vanish. Sometimes, when you have reached this point, the Dantian 1s the 
only place that opens and closes along with the rhythm of breathing. It then 
seems that the whole body has gone except for the Dantian. If you take one 
step forward, your breathing gradually ceases and Dantian breathing then 
gives way to body breathing, and you will no longer feel even the existence 
of the Dantian. 


The disappearing of self-awareness indicates the higher level of this stage. 
It is more difficult to achieve than the disappearance of your body. It is 
quite likely that you will feel that your body is already gone, but your mind 
and consciousness are still there, and you might have a very clear awareness 
of self. When self-awareness disappears, it is the stage of nature and man 


becoming one: you cannot distinguish nature from yourself. Since the body 
has “‘vanished,” the mind then transends the boundary of the body and is 
traveling in the entire universe. It can expand endlessly, timelessly. 
Eventually it melts into the infinite, boundless universe. The process of this 
integration moves so naturally and perfectly. Man is nature, and nature is 
man. In this stage the mind is ultimately open, and self-awareness has 
definitely become blurred and faded. 


The final disappearance of self-awareness leads to the state of Ultimate 
Emptiness. At the stage of nature and man becoming one, nature still exists, 
and man himself has melted into nature. The existence of nature means the 
existence of oneself; although it has been expanded and blurred, it has not 
yet disappeared. In the advanced state of Rujing, the feeling of nature and 
man becoming one will also tend to vanish. The final state of Rujing is 
Ultimate Emptiness, where nothing exists. This is the goal of Rujing, when 
self-awareness will no longer exist. As I mentioned before, in Rujing 
consciousness does not die. It just stops working. Otherwise, one would die. 
Since it has just stopped, it is possible for it to come back occasionally, just 
like the occurrence of ripples in a still lake. This is called “one sense is still 
alert.” It is “appearing and disappearing, now and then.” In general, 
inactivity and activity are relative. Rujing 1s a special activity of life; it 
constitutes a state of positive vigorousness. 


Feeling of Transcending Time and Space 


Once you have experienced the feeling of having lost your ego, you will 
naturally feel that you have transcended time and space. This feeling begins 
when you start to forget the existence of your body. Space is the extension 
of the existence of an event. When events disappear, space cannot be 
created. When the body is forgotten, the space on which the body is based 
will also be forgotten. In the realm of nature and man becoming one, there 
will be no point of reference for distance. Therefore, space becomes 
meaningless. All you feel is infinity. When it comes to Ultimate Emptiness, 
nothing exists, and your feeling becomes nothing. So does space. It 
becomes vaguer and blurs. 


This feeling of surpassing space and time usually occurs after the practice 
of Qigong. Sometimes you may find that time has become shortened and 


condensed, as in the legendary saying “When you feel that you have stayed 
in the cave just for a couple of hours, thousands of years have passed 
outside the cave.” You feel that you have only practiced for a little while, 
but your watch tells you that actually several hours have passed. At other 
times, you may feel that you have practiced for quite a long time, but 
actually you have just practiced for 10 to 20 minutes. Time is not an 
isolated entity. The sense of time requires a reference for comparison. 
During the state when your body and consciousness are both forgotten, the 
sense of time is also gone. Transcendence of space and time may be said to 
have been attained in the process of emptiness. When you feel nothing 
exists, then you are far beyond time and space. “Emptiness” 1s everything. 
It transcends everything. 


So far I have explained as simply as possible the main feelings and senses 
one has during the practice of Rujing (including perceptions such as the 
perception of space). Needless to say, these accounts are only examples. 
These are by no means standard or regulated affairs. It is not necessary to 
follow any models, nor should anyone seek to do so. Let nature take charge. 


Experiencing Mood and Emotion 


The idea of mood used here also relates to emotional experiences. 
Psychologists believe that mood is closely related to our biological needs, 
while emotion is related to our social needs. Both are reactions to the 
satisfaction of our needs. It is hard to distinguish between the two. In fact 
they are two sides and two reflections of the same event. One may 
experience both reflections during the state of Rujing. In the lower state of 
Rujing the experience of mood prevails, and when you reach the advanced 
level of Rujing, the emotional experience will predominate. The mood one 
experiences during Rujing is similar to one’s daily experience of feelings. 
All the moods one experiences every day can be observed in Rujing, only 
wider and deeper. 


The ancient Chinese summarized man’s mood into seven types: pleasure, 
hate, anxiety, thoughtfulness, grief, horror, and astonishment. Modern 
researchers have divided mood into hundreds of types. Yet our basic moods 
are the following four: pleasure, hatred, grief, and terror. During the process 


of Rujing these emotions may not necessarily occur independently. They 
usually come along with, and combine with, other sensations. The most 
common is the mood of pleasure and comfort that appears along with the 
sense of relaxation and tranquillity. Many types of Qigong require you to 
smile as you practice. You cannot just pretend to smile. If you pretend to 
smile it will do you no good. But it is not very difficult to meet this 
requirement if you really have experienced the pleasure that comes along 
with the feeling of relaxation and peace during your practice of Qigong. 
Then the smile will result from happiness. 


For those who practice Qigong to cure illness, the afflicted parts are often 
painful, swollen, and so on. Along with this physical experience, one may 
also feel depressed, worried, or even disgusted. The illusions and 
hallucinations one experiences in the state of Rujing are certain to be 
accompanied by intense emotional experiences. One may feel quite cheerful 
on seeing hallucinations of the palace of the deities; scared on seeing devils; 
worried and frightened on hearing the sounds of hell; or very comfortable 
on smelling fragrant flowers. If someone has the feeling of floating up off 
the ground in his illusion, then he may experience relief and comfort such 
as he has never experienced before — as if he has forgotten all his earthly 
worries and cares and is inhabiting a world beyond the Earth, flying 
towards a paradise that everyone dreams of. 


The versatile emotions can be divided into two classes: pleasant and 
unpleasant. Rejoicing, cheerfulness, and satisfaction are all pleasant 
emotions. Fear, worry, and sickness are all unpleasant emotions. During the 
process of Rujing, emotion, though always accompanied by the senses, does 
not have a fixed pattern that goes along with one particular sense. The 
emotions occurring along with the senses can be either pleasant or 
unpleasant and may even shift from one to the other. This understanding of 
the emotional process during Rujing is important. It will help one to deal 
with the different senses and emotional experiences in Qigong. This is 
particularly important for practitioners who are practicing Qigong to cure 
illness, since it is directly related to trends in the development of the illness. 


During the process, the shift from a non-pleasurable mood to a pleasurable 
one may indicate progress in recovery from illness; the reverse shift may, 


on the contrary, indicate worsening of the illness. For instance, if one feels 
heavy and blocked in the afflicted part, but then emotionally shifts from an 
initially anxious, scared mood to an aloof mood and is no longer concerned 
about the part, this may suggest recovery from illness. It is a good sign. (Of 
course, it would be even better if one also felt changes in the sensory 
experience, from feeling heavy and blocked to feeling light and 
transparent.) If, on the other hand, one’s mood changes from carefree to 
very afraid, this may suggest a worsening of the illness. In the process of 
recovery, changes in sensation and mood may occur both at once, or 
separately. Both changes have clinical significance. The change in mood 
seems more sensitive, and often occurs as a prelude or a sign of sensory 
changes. 


Pain is another common symptom of illness. (Whether it is a feeling or a 
mood is still controversial. I regard it as the former.) It is usually 
accompanied by a mood of anxiety, disgust, fear, and other negative moods. 
The more pain one feels, the less happy one will be. Of course, this is not 
absolutely true — sometimes pain may be accompanied by a positive mood. 
Sharp pain and severe swelling accompanied by a mood of happiness, 
pleasure, and confidence will indicate the moment when illness gives way 
to recovery, and are also the prelude to the decisive moment when the inner 
Qi is at the point of winning the battle against the illness. This can help us 
to better understand the relationship between sense and mood, and the 
clinical significance of the mood changes. 


The basic feeling one should have in practicing Ruyjing is a feeling of slight 
pleasure and freedom from care. It occurs along with the feeling of 
relaxation and calm, which can be felt throughout the whole process. 
Compared to the pleasure we experience in everyday life, it involves more 
sensation and is clearly experienced, and it permeates through every organ, 
cell, hair, and pore. It is far better than the everyday experience of similar 
feelings. Whether or not one is able to maintain and develop this feeling has 
a direct impact on success in achieving the state of Ruying. It is the essence 
of Rujing. 


Passion is an abrupt, strong, explosive, and brief emotion. It sounds quite 
surprising to say that one may experience passion during Rujing. If we 


observe that Rujing can induce spontaneous movement or even some 
violent action, we’ll be able to understand the possible occurrence of 
passion. Passion in our everyday life is usually accompanied by obvious 
external signs, such as a dancing gesture when one is thrilled or overjoyed 
by something, shouting or banging the table when one becomes angry, and 
so on. On the other hand, when one is led to jump and dance hysterically, 
shout and sing at a high pitch, or present other symptoms of spontaneous 
movement, it may ignite passion and cause one to become very emotional 
and even hysterical. If not controlled properly, this will lead to severe 
malfunction in Qigong, and passion will only make it worse. Hence control 
of the occurrence of this side effect is directly connected with control of 
one’s passion. Usually the action will gradually cease once the passion is 
under control and one calms down. Therefore, if the action occurs, one 
should first control one’s emotion. So long as one is calm and emotionally 
stable, and not unduly passionate, the side effect of “severe malfunction” 
will not take place. All in all, while passion may occur during Rujing, it is 
better avoided. 


Being hyper-stimulated is a highly intense mood that is triggered in 
dangerous or unexpected situations. Will one also experience it during 
Rujing? This is rare, but not impossible. One may develop clairvoyant 
ability during Rujing. One might see one’s own internal organs, bones, and 
muscles. One might see one’s skeleton first. If someone knows nothing 
about clairvoyance at the time, he could be horrified when he sees a 
skeleton in front of him. He is, to some extent, being hyper-stimulated. The 
sudden occurrence of a terrifying vision in Rujing, such as seeing demons 
and beasts, or life events that once caused hyper-stimulation, may result in a 
state of hyper-stimulation. 


The state of arousal that occurs in Rujing is usually slight. One can recover 
from it very quickly if one knows how to deal with it. The illusions and 
hallucinations that occur during Rujing are not the same as real dangers in 
terms of the threat they pose for you. The severity of the state they cause is 
also less than the counterpoint in reality, so it is easy to overcome. It will be 
harmful to your health if you are frequently in a state of arousal. We should 
try to avoid it in everyday life, as well as in the practice of Qigong. 


The experience of mood is supposed to be common to both man and 
animals. It is still regarded as a lower-level, stmple experience. The 
experience of other senses, such as the sense of reason, a moral sense, and 
an aesthetic sense, is regarded as a uniquely human psychological 
experience. It is an advanced and complex human experience. It appears not 
to have anything to do with Rujing, but when one enters the advanced level 
of Rujing, those senses may all occur, even as a perfect experience of that 
kind. There are some things in the world that seem incredible, yet they just 
exist and happen. 


The sense of reason is an experience that recurs in the process of man’s 
understanding of the universe; that is to say, in man’s scientific research and 
mental cultivation. It is associated with man’s desire, curiosity, and longing 
to know the truth. Rujing itself is not a process of scientific research; it is 
not a process in which one searches intentionally for something. 
Nevertheless, when you reach the state of nature and man becoming one, 
this state consists of an understanding of nature and the universe. The 
subjective world and the objective world become one indistinguishable 
world. There is nothing for the subjective mind to perceive; or we may say 
that man’s perception of the universe is complete. The universe is just like 
this! In this state, an individual will feel that he has observed the entire 
universe. Nothing needs to be inquired about; there is no phenomenon in 
the universe that needs to be perceived and understood. He feels that he is 
rich and fulfilled in both wisdom and intellect. All there is to know is 
known, and is known in perfection. He gains great pleasure from this 
mental satisfaction and fulfillment. We could say that in this state of 
happiness there seems to be no reasoning activity. The task of reason has 
been completed. As the ancient saying goes, “Fantasy is generated from 
emptiness.” This is the unique, wonderful thing about it. The realization of 
the following two senses is also related to this notion. 


The moral sense relates to experience that one applies in order to evaluate 
what oneself or other people say and do, in accordance with particular 
social norms and maxims. The moral sense occurring in the process of 
Rujing originates as the realm of nature and man become merged into one 
being. From the perspective of self-fulfillment and the purpose of our words 
and deeds, the ultimate goal of life has been achieved. Someone who has 


achieved full self-realization has accomplished his responsibility and 
mandate. He has set aside the heavy burden of life and is free from the 
mental pressure of life’s battles. He is light-hearted and joyful. There is 
nothing to regret. A feeling of celestial being and a feeling of loftiness 
arises in his heart. The universe is mighty, grand, and holy. It contains all 
responsibilities and commitment. You feel that “I have given my whole life 
to the universe and joined it. I have done all I am supposed to do.” 


At the lower level of Rujing, one may also have moral sense. For instance, 
when you sit with your legs crossed and your upper body erect, you try to 
banish all thoughts; when you have succeeded in banishing thoughts and 
maintaining a calm and peaceful state, a feeling of justice will emerge from 
your mind, along with the feeling of awe and sanctity. The ancient Chinese 
scholar Meng Zi once said, “I am very good at forging my spirit of justice.” 
He may mean the feeling we have just described. The moral sense may 
have its origin in religion and mythology. In the process of Rujing, they are 
stimulated, magnified, and re-established through the particular posture, 
consciousness, and the mode of breathing. 


The aesthetic sense is a common sense that everyone possesses. No one is 
able to give a clear definition of it. Even the science of aesthetics may not 
be able to offer a satisfactory definition. If we say aesthetics is the 
experience of the beauty of an object, it sounds as if we have said nothing, 
because it does not explain what beauty is. The aesthetic sense emerges 
when we are appreciating a work of art, the beauty of nature, or harmonious 
events in life. In the process of Rujing, if some wonderful visual illusions 
appear in your mind, such as beautiful scenery or fairy buildings, it is 
understandable that the aesthetic sense will accompany them. The same 
thing happens if you hear a nice piece of music or smell a bunch of flowers 
during the process of Rujing. These aesthetic experiences are similar to 
those you have in reality. At the advanced level of Rujing, you may 
experience the aesthetic sense even though you have not seen, heard, or 
smelled anything. This beauty is deep and subtle. It is beauty out of ultimate 
emptiness. You could never find such beauty in real life. In the poetry of 
Wang Wei and Liu Zong Yuan of the Tang dynasty we find similar 
descriptions of this beauty. The following is from their poem “Deer and 
Firewood”: 


No sign of man be seen in the grand mountain 
Only the voice of the traveler echoes 

The depth of woods we return to 

Only see the setting sun reflected on the lichen. 


In another of their poems, “River Snow”: 


No signs of the birds in the mountains 
nor of men along the trails 

nor any craft on the river but a little boat 
with an old man in rustic hat and cape 
dangling a line in the frigid waters 

a solitary figure veiled in silent snow. 


These still do not describe pure emptiness; there are still scenes of one kind 
or another. When you reach the ultimate realm of emptiness in the practice 
of Rujing, you feel nature and man become one entity. It is pure, 
transparent, and bright. It is not eye-catching brightness, but purity itself. 
The transparency and brightness are purity and clarity, and vice versa. It is 
the brightness of pure emptiness, vacant but full of vigor. Two striking 
qualities of the aesthetic are “pleasurable” and “desirable.” When your 
mind and body turn to that pure, clear, transparent, and bright state, isn’t 
that your sense of beauty? 


Here we will end our discussion of mood and emotional experience during 
Rujing. From our discussion above, we know that those experiences are 
complex and versatile. Generally speaking, if you proceed correctly, follow 
the natural process, and try to avoid side effects, then the experience will be 
pleasurable. From what we discussed in Chapter 2 in the section called 
“The Levels of Rujing,” we can say that if the Moving and Touching stage 
is characterized by the experience of the senses, then the experience of 
mood will be the main content of the pleasure stage. As for the stage of 
Ultimate Emptiness, the experiences of senses, feelings, and mood all tend 


to fade away. They will all disappear when you reach the realm of nature 
and man becoming one entity. 


Rujing and Motion 


Stillness and movement are relative. There is no motion without stillness, 
and vice versa. They are interchangeable and overlapping. We have 
mentioned this relative feature of two types of Qigong in Chapter 1. We 
have mentioned that many types of active Qigong also require the 
practitioner to attain the state of stillness in motion. On the other hand, 
some types of inactive Qigong also require certain motion. Of course, this 
motion is not necessarily visible movement of the limbs or body, but can be 
the circulation of blood and Qj, or the activity of consciousness. Just as the 
stillness required by active Qigong does not necessarily mean inertia of the 
body, but rather calmness and concentration of mind, we can say that 
stillness leads to motion in inactive Qigong, while motion results in stillness 
in active Qigong. Life is the unification of motion and stillness. Active and 
inactive Qigong emphasize only one side of it. The two cannot be 
separated. In the practice of Qigong, absolute stillness means death, and 
absolute motion means the malfunction of over-activity. 


Once we understand this dialectic relationship between stillness and 
motion, we know that motion is involved in Rujing. Here motion can be 
perceived on three levels: as psychological activity, physiological activity, 
and movement of the body. Psychological activity includes consciousness, 
senses, mood, etc. (we have discussed these in the preceding sections). 
Sensible physiological activity includes breathing, circulation of blood, etc. 
Body movement here means auto-generated motion, the spontaneous 
movement during Qigong. So we can see that all the so-called movements 
in Rujing are still part of the three adjustments. Rujing is based on 
psychological activity (adjustment of mind). In Rujing, one does not need to 
worry about the processes of breathing and Circulation of Qi that go along 
with it, let alone the movement of the limbs. 


As Rujing is based on the adjustment of mind, those psychological 
activities are regarded as normal and natural. When unexpected movements 
of Qi or body occur, they are regarded as unnatural, and are labeled as 


“internal movement” and “external movement.” Internal movement refers 
to the feeling of Qi circulating in your body (but your limbs and body do 
not actually move). This kind of internal movement is quite common in the 
process of Rujing. Most practitioners will feel it when they reach a certain 
stage. For instance, an advanced practitioner of standing Qigong will be 
able to feel the Qi and blood circulating everywhere in his body. He might 
even hear the sound of this circulation. When a patient is practicing Rujing, 
he may often feel Qi moving towards the afflicted part of his body. The 
person who is sensitive to his meridian system may know the route and the 
direction of Qi. The Qi circulating along the Ren and Du meridians is the 
ultimate movement that can be sensed that many practitioners anticipate. 
Some types of Qigong such as Taoist NeiDanShu intentionally induce and 
stimulate this circulation. The occurrence of Circulation of Qi without 
intentional stimulation in the process of Rujing is also possible; but it does 
not necessarily occur every time, and not everybody will experience it; it is 
not the purpose of Rujing to generate this circulation, and mastery of 
Qigong and the physiological constitution varies from person to person. 
Therefore it does not much matter whether or not the circulation occurs or 
is sensed in the process of Rujing. Let it be as it is. The success of Rujing 
does not depend on it. 


The type of Qigong aimed at the operation of inner Qi in a broader sense 
belongs to the inhaling/exhaling school, because the circulation of inner Qi 
is closely associated with breathing, and the operation of inner Qi 
circulation also begins with breathing. The types of Qigong in this school 
are usually non-active Qigong, such as Internal Nurturing Qigong, 
Strengthening Qigong, and Skill for Practicing Inner Qi Circulation; but it 
might also be active Qigong, such as New Qigong Therapy, Self-Controlled 
Qigong Therapy, etc. The relationship between circulation of the inner Qi 
and Rujing varies according to the type of Qigong and the individual 
practitioner. External movement during the process of Rujing is a kind of 
spontaneous movement. It is an external body movement triggered by 
certain factors. It usually occurs on the basis of Circulation of Qi, which 
causes non-controllable movements of the body. As a result, the external 
movement of the body promotes and clears ways for the circulation of inner 
Qi. So the two are mutually beneficial. 


Spontaneous movement is different from that of active Qigong. Every type 
of active Qigong, regardless of what it is, has a postural routine. It is 
practiced according to the routine, with the conscious mind. Spontaneous 
movement has no set movement pattern. The body movement varies from 
person to person. One person may appear to shake his body. Another may 
wave his arms. Some might jump and run, while others may squat and lie 
down. Someone might even perform some difficult action that they could 
not normally do, such as a big jump, somersault, standing on their head, etc. 
A 70-year-old lady once performed the splits, and rolled backwards and 
forwards in spontaneous movement. Performance during the spontaneous 
movement state can be symmetrical and quite identical on each side. 
Sometimes the practitioner may even perform a complete martial art set that 
he has never learnt before. This is done in the state of unconsciousness and 
is quite different from movement performed with consciousness. The 
pattern of the martial art performed in the spontaneous movement state will 
be forgotten afterwards, and cannot be repeated in the next spontaneous 
movement state. 


For those who have a particular illness, the most common action in the 
spontaneous movement state may be the patting and massaging of the 
afflicted part of the body. One might pat oneself on the head if one has a 
headache, or beat one’s back if one suffers from back pain. Those with neck 
problems might shake their heads and massage their necks. The actions they 
perform during this time are often related to the line of the meridian 
associated with the afflicted organ, and the area it belongs to. Usually one 
would pat along the meridian line, and the action will stop once that 
meridian has been cleared. 


Although spontaneous movement occurs without intention and 
consciousness is not the cause of it, it can be consciously detected and 
controlled. When it occurs, you should keep your mind clear and maintain 
your mood. You don’t need to guide it, but you should be on guard. Give 
your body a little hint to avoid powerful action. When you are practicing 
Qigong in a small space, some people may be able to avoid bumping 
against objects in the spontaneous movement state, while others may not be 
able to do so. Therefore it is necessary to control your movement so as to 
avoid possible injury and accidents. If the relationship between Rujing and 


internal and external movements is handled properly, they can co-exist 
peacefully. It may even help the process of Rujing. If a meridian 1s blocked 
so that the Qi cannot circulate properly and Rujing is interrupted, a little 
movement and a slight clearance of the meridian will be very beneficial for 
Rujing. So long as the state of Rujing is maintained, the movement does not 
necessarily have a negative impact; indeed, if it helps to promote the state 
of Rujing, it will be very positive. However, movement occurring in the 
process of Rujing, regardless of whether it is internal or external, may have 
a negative impact if not controlled, and if the inner Qi splinters, or the 
external motion cannot be stopped. This is the phenomenon of “Qi chaos,” 
as it is called. How to prevent it from happening, and how to handle it when 
it occurs, will be discussed in Chapter 7. 


Notes 


20. Jin Dan 400 Zi (Four Hundred Words on Golden Dan): A classic source 
on the cultivation of Dan. 


21. Part of the human body, located in the skull. 

22. Part of the human body, the area between the brows. 

23. Part of the human body, the abdominal area. 

*4. Part of the human body, the area to either side of the spine. 


5. Liu Miao Fa Men (Six Magic Skills): A reference book of self- 
cultivation in Buddhism. 


*6. Tong Meng Zhi Guan: An elementary book on the concept and process of 
self-cultivation in Buddhism. 


7. By Zhuang Zi (369 BC—286 BC): Named Zhou; representative of the 
Taoists in the Warring States period in ancient China. He and his successors 
wrote a book entitled Zhuang Zi, which was a typical Taoist work. 


28. Also called “Geju” (Heritage of the Secret) school: A Tibetan school of 
lamas, founded by Marlba in the eleventh century. The monks always wear 
white skirts and shirts; therefore it 1s also called “the White School.” 


29. Yin Ming Gui Zhi (Precious Instructions on Cultivating Mind and Body): 
A Ming dynasty book on Taoist Qigong. 


30. Chan MiGong (Zen and Mystic Qigong): A pamphlet on Zen and Mystic 
Qigong. 


Meditation and Dietary Practices 


By Tianjun Liu 


The following was extracted from Tianjun Liu’s The Key to the 
Qigong Meditation State. 


Better Understanding of Breathing 


The vitality of an event is not necessarily always noticeable, and an event 
that attracts people’s attention is not necessarily vital. This is a common but 
profound concept. Breathing is essential to living creatures, but we hardly 
notice it. Even the scientific world seems not to have paid enough attention 
to it, otherwise the treatment of air pollution would be more effective. A 
man can survive hunger and thirst for several days but would die at once if 
he stopped breathing for only a few minutes. This is a down-to-earth fact 
that everybody knows. Breathing is too easy. The air is infinite and it is 
effortless to inhale; therefore, it is ignored. It is a common phenomenon that 
if something is too easy to get, it is not explored and cultivated. People will 
not know more about it if they never explore it. The things people do not 
know much about are sometimes the easiest and simplest things, such as 
breathing. However, the ancient masters and founders of Qigong showed 


more concern about breathing. The adjustment of breathing in Qigong takes 
breathing as a most significant activity in human life and lays great 
emphasis on it. The ancients knew that it was possible for a tiny adjustment 
of one’s breathing to have a profound impact on the whole of human life, 
since it is vital for life. This understanding is supported by the practice of 


Qigong. 


Modern scientific study of physiology also shows that breathing is far more 
than the inhalation of oxygen and exhalation of carbon dioxide. It has been 
reported in the media that scientists in the former Soviet Union discovered 
in their research that the tribesmen of an island in Papua New Guinea 
absorb less than the amount of protein they consume every day, probably 
only half as much. Yet they look very healthy and do not have any diseases 
caused by lack of protein. It seems that the protein they absorb every day is 
no less than that they consume. Then where do they get the necessary 
protein? The study shows that the secret is in their breathing. They can take 
in nitrogen from the air as they inhale. Their bodies synthesize it into 
protein, just as soybean gets nitrogen from the air and its rhizobium 
synthesizes it into protein. The stomach of the Papuan contains certain 
bacteria that can produce protein with air. This ability is not found among 
other ethnic groups. Yet if Papuans can do this, why not other ethnic groups 
in particular circumstances? 


In ancient China, a book, Yi Wen Ji>> (The Diary of Anecdotes), records the 
following story. A man named Zhang Guang Din wanted to flee from a 
rebellion happening in his county. He found it hard to make the final 
decision because of his four-year-old daughter. Finally he decided to leave 
home, and abandoned his daughter. He put her in a big ancient tomb near 
his village. Three years later he returned to his village, as the rebellion had 
been suppressed. He went to the tomb to collect his daughter’s body. To his 
surprise, his daughter was sitting in the tomb alive. He thought it was a 
ghost. He just did not believe his daughter was still alive until she 
recognized him and called him Daddy. He asked his daughter how she had 
been able to survive without starving. His daughter replied that she was 
indeed very hungry for the first few days, until she saw something 
stretching its neck and breathing but not eating anything. So she imitated 
that creature and stretched her neck and breathed. Day after day she no 


longer felt hungry. Zhang began to search for that creature and found a big 
turtle. So his daughter had learned from the turtle’s breathing and survived. 
In this story, the little girl’s ability to absorb nutrition from the atmosphere 
by breathing is far superior to the Papuans’, and she actually learned this 
skill. This may suggest that the ability can be obtained through training. Of 
course, no one knows if the story is true or not. If we associate this with the 
phenomenon of “BiGu” [}ré#x/kré 4] (stop eating; see below), the story 
sounds quite possible. We all know that turtle breathing [##A, Guixi] is one 
type of breathing in Qigong. “BiGu” is learned through practice of Qigong, 
isn’t it? 


The book Gui Bao Zhi Guang** (The Light of Treasure) records another 
story. A young girl learned Qigong after attending some lectures of a 
Qigong master. From 3 October 1987 to 12 February 1988, she did not eat 
for 133 days. For 106 days she did not eat a single meal or any other food. 
She did not drink any water for 87 days. She would feel sick and her 
stomach and whole body would feel uncomfortable if she tried to eat any 
fruit or drink a little soup. Yet she was energetic and strong. Sometimes she 
appeared even stronger than before. She still did the chores every day and 
slept less, since she was so energetic. For several days she would only sleep 
for about ten minutes. She would feel uncomfortable if she slept more. In 
the chill of winter, she did not feel cold when wearing only a sweater. Later 
on she started to eat, because she wanted to end the state of BiGu. 
Otherwise she could have continued in this state of BiGu. Her experience 
leads us to believe that Zhang Guang Din’s daughter had entered the state of 
BiGu while observing the turtle’s breathing. So she could survive starvation 
for three years. 


The so-called “BiGu” refers to the phenomenon of being very energetic 
without eating and drinking anything for a long time. It usually occurs 
during the practice of Qigong. The phenomenon has been frequently 
reported in recent years. So its occurrence is not rare during the practice of 
Qigong. However, if you stop eating and your health is getting worse, it is 
not so-called BiGu, but rather a state of illness. 


There are only a few assumptions and hypotheses and primary observations 
about the mechanism of BiGu and no detailed study on it. Research on this 


issue could take the following two considerations as a starting point: the 
reduction of energy consumption; and the intake of nutrition from sources 
other than food and drink. The first approach could try to prove that, during 
Rujing, energy consumption is at a very low level, even lower than during 
sleep, by measuring changes in the rate of basic metabolism, pulse and 
heartbeat. It could draw an analogy between the state of Rujing and that of 
an animal in hibernation. In hibernation, animals live for months not eating 
and drinking anything. Thus far, it is quite similar to the state of Rujing and 
BiGu. The second approach would be similar to the study of the Papuan 
taking in nitrogen through breathing to synthesize protein. 


The concept of breathing in Qigong has broadened and the technique has 
also been studied in various ways. It is said that there are hundreds of 
breathing modes in Qigong, such as breathing imitating a turtle or snake in 
hibernation; sonic breathing; and breathing imitating the sound of a cricket. 
There is also action breathing; five sounds breathing; seven emotions 
breathing; environment breathing, etc. If we get as far as navel breathing, 
observable breathing has actually stopped. It appears that the whole body is 
metabolizing directly with the universe. It is questionable whether those 
special types of breathing could absorb nutrients other than oxygen from the 
air to satisfy the needs of the body. Judging by the story of the man’s 
daughter in the book Yi Wen Ji, there may be types of breathing that have 
this function, and this may be one of the causes of the phenomenon of 
BiGu. 


In short, our understanding of breathing is gradually becoming deeper. 
Besides the study of the common breath, the variety of types of breathing 
during Qigong has aroused great interest among scientists. Some breathing 
methods in Qigong are associated with extraordinary power. The relation 
between breathing and life is complicated and multifarious. Research into 
how we breathe, and the mystery of breath adjustment, will certainly be one 
of the main approaches to reveal the mystery of Qigong, or even the 
mystery of life. 


[...] 
Food and Drink 


Here are three points to be aware of: eating time, quality, and quantity of 
food. In short, practicing time and eating time should be separated; 
practitioners do not eat too much before they practice Rujing, and they 
should eat little or no meat. 


There should be a one-hour interval between dinner and practicing Rujing 
and it is no good for practitioners to practice soon after dinner. As we know, 
the practice of Rujing requires abdominal breathing. This breathing mode 
may cause the movement of the diaphragm to fluctuate within a wider 
range, and result in increased abdominal pressure. If practitioners practice 
Rujing soon after dinner, it may cause the contents of the stomach to move 
back up into the esophagus due to the increased abdominal pressure. All of 
this will bring about symptoms such as heartburn, etc. One hour after dinner 
is the period when the stomach discharges rapidly, with copious secretion of 
bile and pancreatic juice. It is also the peak period for digestion. If in this 
period you practice anything that increases abdominal pressure, it may 
reduce the speed at which the stomach pushes undigestable matter into the 
duodenum. This can cause gastrectasia or even make alkaline substances 
from the duodenum move back up into the stomach. This will cause gastric 
ulcers; therefore, it is not good to practice Rujing within one hour of dinner, 
as the results may not be good, and possibly even harmful to health. 


Nowadays we usually have three meals a day. In order to separate eating 
time from practicing time, it is simple enough to arrange to practice before 
breakfast and after supper. In addition, practitioners can also change their 
eating time. Although three meals per day is the norm for most people in 
most areas, this is not appropriate for everyone. People can change their 
meals to four a day, two a day, etc., according to their actual state of 
digestion and hunger. This will be beneficial for their practice of Rujing, 
and consistent with their own biotic regulation. 


Practitioners should not eat too much at each meal, and even less for the 
meal just before their practice of Rujing. A full stomach will hinder the 
movement of the diaphragm, making it difficult for practitioners to adjust 
their breathing in Rujing. Generally, practitioners are advised to eat to the 
point of being 70 percent full. Then they will feel content and relaxed when 
they start to practice an hour after the meal. If they eat too much, they will 


still feel full an hour later, and unable to practice Rujing. On the other hand, 
it is also not suitable for them to practice when they are hungry. How can 
someone practice Rujing if he feels upset because he is hungry? Of course, 
there are some types of Qigong that are designed for resisting cold and 
hunger. These are types of Qigong that do not take Rujing as their purpose. 


Now let’s talk briefly about losing appetite during the practice of Rujing. 
Many practitioners do get to the point of eating less than before, after they 
have been practicing for some time. Some practitioners have less to eat per 
meal, and some have one meal a day or one meal for several days. This is 
not the phenomenon of BiGu, but it is the same as BiGu in principle. In this 
circumstances, we should follow nature and let it last for as long as we are 
full of vigor, and not hungry or thirsty. Practitioners should not force 
themselves to eat, or not to eat. Not everyone will enter the state of BiGu, 
but eating less will occur in almost everyone. This is the self-readjustment 
of our body, and it is not necessary for practitioners to interfere. Qigong 
masters are usually light eaters, and no one eats and drinks too much at one 
meal. Eating less reduces the burden on our stomach and demands less 
energy for digestion. This is one of the factors in longevity. 


On eating meat and fish: I think that whatever one likes to eat, either meat 
or vegetables, people should not force themselves to change their own 
eating habits, but it is better for practitioners to eat vegetables in the meal 
before they start the practice of Rujing. Compared with meat, vegetables are 
easier to digest, and may reduce the burden on the stomach. Furthermore, 
the reason for encouraging practitioners to eat vegetables is not only that 
mentioned above. A vegetarian diet is intrinsically linked with the practice 
of Qigong, which still can’t be explained by modern nutritional science. 
Good practitioners who have practiced for quite a long time opt for a 
vegetarian diet naturally and spontaneously. They even feel sick when they 
eat meat. Some people worry that a vegetarian diet over a long period of 
time may lead to malnutrition. Doctors have done research on the nutrition 
of monks living in remote mountains. The conclusion was that they were 
malnourished. But the question 1s, why are those supposedly malnourished 
monks full of vitality and living a long life? Is there something wrong with 
the monks, or with the theories about nutrition? That 1s still the question. 


Notes 


33. ¥j Wen Ji (The Diary of Anecdotes): An ancient book of bizarre and 
incredible anecdotes from China. 


34. Qian Cheng, Zhou Xin (1988) Gui Bao Zhi Guang (The Light of 
Treasure). Beijing: Workers’ Press. 


The Three Adjustments of Body, Breath, and Mind 


By Tianjun Liu 


The following was extracted from Tianjun Liu’s and Xiao Mei 
Qiang’s Chinese Medical Qigong. 


The Basic Operations of Qigong Practice 


Qigong practice mainly focuses on the adjustment (or alignment) of the 
body, the breath, and the mind, collectively known as the “three 
adjustments.” Every form of Qigong is based on the three adjustments. 
Since every aspect of the human autonomic system involves the body, 
breath, and mind, the three adjustments is important not only for Qigong 
practice, but is also essential for all daily activities. Qigong practice 
regulates autonomic conditioning to its optimal state, maximizes the body 
to its fullest potential, and enhances life at all levels, be it physical, 
emotional, mental, or spiritual. 


The goal of Qigong practice is to attain a state of Oneness, where the three 
adjustments are fully integrated. The process of reaching this state of 
Oneness in Qigong may initially require the practice of the three 
adjustments separately, but will gradually bring the body, breath, and mind 
into a profound state of Oneness. 


1. Adjustment of Body 


The first of the three adjustments — adjusting body posture — 1s also 
known as “posture training” (Lian Xing, }&J2) or “body movement skills” 
(Shen Fa, 72:). Lian Xing refers to adjusting the body posture while at 
rest, that is “stillness,” which is required to reach mental tranquility. Shen 
Fa refers to adjusting the body in motion, that is “dynamic” adjustment, in 
which physical movements balance the meridians and induce the flow of 
internal Qi. The purpose of adjusting the body is making the postures and 
body condition correspond to the Qigong state. In addition, certain postures 
and movements in both Lian Xing and Shen Fa have health preserving and 
therapeutic effects. 


There are two kinds of body posture adjustments: external and internal. The 
two affect and complement each other. External adjustment focuses on 
external posture and position; while internal adjustment focuses on internal 
feelings and the relationships of body parts. 


I. External Adjustments 


External adjustments include adjusting both the still body postures and 
dynamic body movements. The two are distinctly separate but related to 
each other. Dynamic body movements consist of individual body postures 
fluidly connected together, while still body postures are building-block 
snapshots for each dynamic movement. Body posture and movement flow 
into each other — from stillness to movement and movement to stillness. 


A. Posture Practices 


The most common body postures in Qigong practice, mostly used in static 
Qigong, are standing, sitting, and lying down. 


I. Standing Posture 


Standing posture is the basic body posture for “standing post” Qigong. The 
different types and styles of standing posture include the following. 


Holding-Ball Style (2Rx); a.k.a. Three-Circle Type (=/& xt) 


Stand with feet shoulder-width apart and toes slightly inward, forming an 
image of the Chinese character “eight” (/\). Some forms require standing 
with the feet either parallel or turned slightly outwards. Gently grasp the 
ground with the five toes and flex the knees slightly, ensuring that the knees 
do not pass the tips of the feet. Extend the waist and stand as if sitting on a 
high stool. Keep the upper body upright and draw in the chest while 
straightening the back. Form a horizontal semicircle with the arms in front 
of the body as if holding a round balloon. Relax the shoulders, drop the 
elbows, and “empty” the armpits. The arms should be slightly away from 
the body, about one foot away. Hold the fingers of each hand opposite to the 
other at a distance of about 8—9 inches. Keep the five fingers separated, 
approximately one finger-width apart, and slightly curved. Keep the head 
upright and eyes lightly closed. Place the tongue naturally in the mouth 
rather than pressing it against the palate; draw the lower jaw slightly 
inward. 


Relax your whole body in this posture. “Three circles” refers to the circle of 
the feet, the circle of the arms, and the circle of the hands respectively 
(Figure 4.1). 





Figure 4.1 Holding-ball style (J#2#z\), or three-circle type, is the basic body posture for 
standing post Qigong 


Raising-Ball, Pressing-Ball, and Lifting-Ball Styles (FERKTK, RIA, FE 
Ha xh) 


These three postures stem from the holding-ball style, and can be used 
interchangeably in practice. One should however avoid changing postures 
too often lest it exert a negative effect on the Qigong state. 


Raising-ball style (Figure 4.2): In the standing posture, lift both arms gently 
and extend them slightly to the front. Keep your hands at a distance of one 
foot from the body. Turn both palms upward with fingers slightly separated, 
as if raising a balloon. Stand in basically the same position as the holding- 
ball posture. If your arms become tired in the initial stage of practice, gently 
turn both hands upward and extend them slightly forward to alleviate 
fatigue. 





Figure 4.2 Raising-ball style (fEEK TL), stems from the holding-ball style. Keep your hands at 
a distance of one foot from the body, as if raising a balloon 


Pressing-ball style (Figure 4.3): Lift the arms and extend them forward, 
with palms facing downward and fingers separated as if pressing on a table 
or the back of a chair, or as if pressing on water. Stand in basically the same 
posture as the holding-ball style. During the initial stage of the holding-ball 
style, change your arms to this style when they become tired. 





Figure 4.3 Pressing-ball style (44% \) stems from the holding-ball style. Lift the arm and 
extend them forward, with palms facing downward and fingers separated as if pressing on a 
table 


Lifting-ball style (also known as floating-lifting style) (Figure 4.4): When 
first practicing the holding-ball style, if shoulders and arms become tired, 
drop both hands down below the navel with palms facing upwards. Hold the 
fingers of each hand opposite the other, at a distance of about 8 to 9 inches. 
Maintain the hands as if holding and lifting a balloon approximately 5 or 6 
inches away from your body. 


When practicing this style, be sure to “empty” the armpits by keeping the 
arms slightly away from the body. 





Figure 4.4 Lifting-ball style (2470) stems from the holding-ball style. Drop both hands 
down below the navel with palms facing upwards 


Resting Style 


This posture is basically identical to the three-circle style except the arms 
are extended backwards, not hanging along the side of the body. Turn the 
elbows outwards, so that the backs of the hands gently touch the hipbone 
just beneath the waist. 


This posture requires fewer movements and helps relieve the fatigue of the 
arms during the initial stage of practice, and is therefore called resting style 
(Figure 4.5). 





Figure 4.5 Resting style stems from the holding-ball style. The backs of the hands gently 
touch the hipbone just beneath the waist 


2. Sitting Posture 


The sitting posture is the most commonly used posture in static Qigong. 
The three sitting postures are plain sitting, cross-legged sitting, and leaning 
sitting. 


Plain Sitting 


This is the best position in which to begin the sitting posture practices. Sit 
on a square stool or a hard chair. It is imperative to sit only on the front one 
third of the seat, rather than sitting fully back. The height of the stool or 
legs of the chair should be the same as the length of your lower legs. After 
sitting down, hold your thighs parallel to the ground, with knees bent at 90°, 
legs shoulder-width apart, and feet flat on the ground. 


The posture of the upper body, waist, and head is the same as that in the 
standing form. Your buttocks will naturally protrude slightly backwards. 
Hold your arms as in the holding-ball or raising-ball form. The second 
alternative posture is to spread the elbows outward with palms facing 


downwards, resting at the base of the thighs. The third alternative is to let 
the arms hang naturally beside the body, with the two hands lightly placed 
on the thighs (Figure 4.6). 





Figure 4.6 Plain sitting, the best position to begin the sitting posture practices 
Cross-Legged Sitting 


Cross-legged sitting is the most suitable posture for still Qigong practice. 
There are three styles: natural cross-legged sitting, single cross-legged 
sitting, and double cross-legged sitting. 


Natural cross-legged sitting (Figure 4.7): Keep your head erect and mouth 
and eyes slightly closed. Relax your shoulders, drop the elbows, draw in 
your chest, straighten your back, and extend your waist naturally. Cross the 
two legs with one on top of the other, and place the feet on a cushion under 
the opposite knee. Lower your arms naturally and place the hands on your 
thighs or knees, or keep them slightly clasped over the lower elixir field 
(Dan Tian, 7+ HH). You can sit on a cushion of approximately 1—2 inches. 





Figure 4.7 Natural cross-legged sitting. Cross the two legs with either one folding over the 
other, and place the feet on a cushion under the opposite knee 


Single cross-legged sitting (Figure 4.8): The postures of the head, trunk, 

and arms are the same as those in natural cross-legged sitting, except that 
only one calf is over the opposite thigh — either the left over the right or 
vice versa, according to preference. In this style, one foot remains on the 


cushion. 





Figure 4.8 Single cross-legged sitting. One foot remains on the cushion and one calf is 
over the opposite thigh 


Double cross-legged sitting (Figure 4.9): The postures of the head, trunk, 
and arms are the same as those in natural cross-legged sitting. Sit with the 
calves crossed by placing each foot on the opposite thigh with both soles 


facing upward without touching the cushion. This is the most common 
posture used for sitting meditation by monks or nuns. 





Figure 4.9 Double cross-legged sitting (a.k.a. lotus style). Sit with the calves crossed by 
placing each foot on the opposite thigh with both soles facing upward without touching 
the cushion. This is the most common posture used for sitting meditation 


Leaning Sitting 


The leaning sitting posture is the same as the plain sitting posture, except 
that you lean your upper back slightly on a chair or sofa and may extend the 
feet slightly forwards. Pay attention to keeping the waist straight and not 
touching the back of the chair (Figure 4.10). 





Figure 4.10 Leaning sitting. Lean your upper back slightly on a chair or sofa 
3. Lying Posture 


The lying posture includes supine, lateral recumbent, and semi-reclining 
positions. The height of the pillow should be approximately 10 cm, or the 
same as one’s shoulder width, so that the head is in a horizontal position 
while lying on one’s side. The bed should not be too soft and suitable 
bedding should be added. 


Supine position 


The supine position is the basic lying posture. Lie flat on your back in bed, 
keeping the head straight and facing up with mouth and eyes lightly closed. 


Stretch out the limbs naturally, keeping your legs slightly apart, or closed, 
depending on what is most comfortable for you. Tilt your two feet naturally 
toward the sides and stretch the tip of your toes forward. Place both arms 
naturally beside the body, with palms facing inward and slightly touching 
the thighs. You can also bend your arms inward and place your hands on 
your lower elixir field. Males should place the right hand on top of the left 
and females should place the left hand on top of the right (Figure 4.11). 





Figure 4.11 Supine position. Lie flat on your back in bed, the basic lying posture 


Lateral Recumbent Position 


Lie on either your right or left side. Laying on your right is more common. 
Retract your head slightly towards your chest, keeping eyes lightly closed. 
Place one leg on the other. Bend your knees naturally with the leg on the 
top bent slightly so that both feet are on the bed. Stretch the top arm 
naturally, with palm facing down on your hip. Bend the lower arm 
underneath your head with palm facing up. Hold your five fingers together 
gently and rest your hand near your ear (Figure 4.12). 





Figure 4.12 Lateral recumbent position. Lie on either your right side or left side 


Another posture of the lying down form is to stretch the leg underneath 
naturally and raise and bend the upper leg to 90° before laying it on the bed. 
This way, one leg is placed in front of the other with the sole of the front leg 
against the knee of the back one. Extend the upper arm to the front with the 
palm resting on the knee of the front leg. Bend the lower arm upward with 
the palm resting on the elbow of the arm above. This posture is also known 
as the three-connecting form (Figure 4.13). 





Figure 4.13 Three-connecting form is another posture of the lying form. Stretch the leg 
underneath naturally and raise and bend the upper leg to 90° before laying it on the bed 


Semi-Reclining Position 


On the basis of the supine position, raise your head and the upper body 
before leaning on the bed to form a semi-reclining posture. Stretch out your 
two legs naturally, or raise the lower leg by putting a cushion under the 
knees. This posture is intended for bedridden patients (Figure 4.14). 





Figure 4.14 Semi-reclining, a semi-reclining posture, is intended for bedridden patients 
4. Other Postures 


In addition to the above common standing, sitting, and lying postures, 
Chapter 8 in this textbook also covers straight kneeling (Hu Gui, 4.Wé), 


squat sitting (Ju Zuo, #44), and sitting with foot extended (Shen Jiao Zuo, 
{HI ARIAB). 


Straight Kneeling (Hu Gui, 4.9é) 


Stand with feet parallel to each other, body erect, and hands resting 
naturally at your side. After standing still for a moment, slowly bend the 
knees and kneel down on a bed mat or cushion. In the kneeling position, 
hold the feet parallel and “erect,” that is, with the tip of the toes touching 
the ground and heels raised. Then bend the body forward or lean back, 
depending on the specified Qigong form being practiced. 


Squat Sitting (Ju Zuo, B44) 


Sit in bed and rest hips and feet on the bed with knees bent upright and legs 
parallel to each other. Bend your upper body forward, with the hands 
holding the top of the lower leg. 


Sitting with Foot Extended (Shen Jiao Zuo, (#1 fiI44) 


Sit on the bed with legs stretched next to each other. Keep the body erect 
and hands naturally at the sides, or place fists on your mid-thigh. Look 
straight ahead with your eyes and press your tongue against the upper 
palate. Relax your whole body. 


B. Dynamic Movement Practices 


Dynamic movement practices include pre-set styles of continuous and fixed 
movements and spontaneous movement styles. 


1. Set Qigong Movement Practices 


Most dynamic Qigong consists of fixed routine movements which are 
conducted sequentially in Qigong practice. As dynamic Qigong forms differ 
in movements, one needs to be familiar with the specific requirements of 
each form in practice. For instance, Tendon Changing Classic (Yi Jin Jing, 
Ys iZ) has 12 forms, Wild Goose Qigong (Da Yan Gong, AJfE I) 


consists of 64 forms in each of the two sections, and the Five Elements 
Palm (Wu Xing Zhang, #47 3) consists of five forms. 


Routine dynamic Qigong can be divided according to different styles in 
performance. The conventional ones are listed below. 


1. Pliable style, for example Taiji Boxing (Tai Ji Quan, AA#M4=) and Eight 
Pieces of Brocade Qigong. The movements of this style are gentle, slow, 
and continuous. 


2. Firm and strong style, for example Muscle/Tendon Changing Classic (Y1 
Jin Jing, %ijZ) and the Five-Element Palm (Wu Xing Zhang, F147 3). 
The movements of this style are vigorous and forceful. Still contraction 
(contraction with the same length) is often applied for the purpose of 
achieving Qi sensations in this type of Qigong practice. 


3. Massage style, for example Health Preserving Qigong (Bao Jian Gong, 
ERED) and Relaxation Qigong (Fang Song Gong, Ji#sT]). This style is 
characterized by directing Qi to the hands and then massaging and/or 
patting certain parts of the body. 


4. Life-simulating Qigong style, for example Five-Animal Play (Wu Qin 
Xi, f.4Xk%), Wild Goose Qigong, and Soaring Crane Qigong (He Xiang 
Zhuang, #37 #£). All forms in this style are created by imitating an 
animal’s movement. 


5. Dancing type, for example some yoga forms and meditative dancing 
(Chan Ding Wu Dao, #1 #£H4). The movements of this style are derived 
from dancing, and are therefore elegant and beautiful. 


6. Gymnastic style, for example the 18 forms of Qigong practice (Lian 
Gong Shi Ba Fa, 24+ /\W&). This style is characterized by stretching and 
flexible gymnastic movements. 


7. Walking style, for example New Qigong Therapy (Xin Qigong Liao Fa, 
Bt Wr i), Taiji steps (Tai Ji Bu, A*HAZ), and Plum Blossom Stake 
(Mei Hua Zhuang, *##7¢ 4). This style is characterized by specific steps. 


These styles may overlap as the distinctions are not clear-cut. One set of 
routine dynamic Qigong can include several styles. In Five Elements Palm 
Qigong, for example, the body movements are pliable, but the hands are 
still with static stretching force. 


Note that there is a great difference in movements between general physical 
training and those of Qigong practice. General physical training is about 
muscle strength. Qigong training stresses movements induced by internal 
Qi and not stiff movements exerted by mechanical force. In dynamic 
Qigong practice, the muscles are soft and relaxed rather than stiff and tight, 
with the exception of the firm and strong Qigong style. 


The force of dynamic Qigong comes from the force created by the mind. It 
can explode suddenly, which is unlike the force from continuous muscle 
contractions. The experience of stiffness, fatigue, aches, and numbness in 
the muscles of the limbs after dynamic Qigong practice may indicate 
improper use of strength, rather than Qi. 


2. Spontaneous Qigong Movement Practices 


Spontaneous movements can either naturally occur during Qigong practice 
or be induced by “spontaneous dynamic Qigong,” which is specifically 
intended to produce spontaneous movement. 


The movements in spontaneous dynamic Qigong are caused by the flow of 
internal Qi rather than pre-set forms or mental guidance. A variety of 
movements may occur, ranging from slight movements to dramatic ones or 
from soft movements to vigorous ones. It is crucial that spontaneous 
movements should be maneuvered under the control of the mind, and that 
the rhythm, force, pause, and closing are to be directed by the mind as well. 
Otherwise, the practitioner is subject to Qigong deviation. 


Spontaneous dynamic Qigong 1s, generally speaking, unsuitable for 
beginners since it is very hard to manage and liable to deviation. 


II. Internal Adjustment 


Internal Qigong adjustment enables you to adjust your sensitivity to internal 
feelings and balance their relationships. Although it is more subtle than the 
external and easily forgotten due to its lack of visible qualities, internal 
cultivation is essential to Qigong practice. 


Internal and external maneuvers are closely linked with mutual influence. 
The practitioner must adjust the external movement by regulating the 
internal feelings of the limbs and by balancing the relationship between 
them. 


The following is a brief introduction to the internal adjustment used in static 
Qigong, normally followed in sequence either from head to toe, or from toe 
to head, some of which are suitable for dynamic Qigong as well. 


A. Head and Neck 


Basic principles include keeping the head erect and neck relaxed, 
“withdrawing the sight and reversing hearing” (Shou Shi Fan Ting, "Ac#L ik 
Tt), and keeping the tongue pressed against the palate. 


In some Qigong forms, keeping the head erect is referred to as “the head 
seems suspended” (Tou Ru Xuan, 2&8) or “suspending the head” (Xuan 
Ding, Jil). Simply imagine that there is a thread pulling your head 
upward. This reduces pressure on the neck, helps relax the cervical 
vertebra, and facilitates smooth circulation of Qi for the governor vessel 
(Du Mai, ££ /bk). 


While holding the head relatively erect, tilt it slightly forward by drawing 
the lower jaw slightly inward. If the head is rigidly erect, the cervical 
vertebras will be compressed. Tilting your head slightly forward allows the 
cervical vertebras to fully extend. Moreover, the maneuver of drawing the 
lower jaw back and tilting the head forward is closely related to the motion 
of drawing in your chest and straightening your back as discussed below. 


“Withdrawing sight and reversing hearing” (Shou Shi Fan Ting, WW#i YT) 
is a maneuver that reverses the attention of vision and hearing from outward 
to inward, resulting in looking without seeing and listening without hearing. 


Adjusting vision is very important to Qigong practice. Canon of Yi Symbol 
(Yin Fu Jing, KA4*Z4)! puts it as “The occult point lies in the eye.” Spiritual 
Pivot — On Perplexity (Lingshu — Dahuo Lun R4#X- KER states: “The 
eye is the messenger of the Heart, which houses the spirit.” The eye is the 
occult point in Qigong practice. Only when the eyes are not distracted can 
the spirit be stored. 


“Withdrawing the sight” helps get rid of hallucinations. Blocking the 
impact of external light also helps practitioners concentrate on Qigong 
practice. The eyes should be closed lightly rather than tightly because 
complete closure may cause drowsiness due to darkness. Keeping your eyes 
fully open diverts your attention due to the abundance of light. Thus, a 
slight closure of eyes is required for still Qigong practice. 


It is easy for the beginner to get drowsy and distracted. When this happens, 
open your eyes a bit to receive a glimmer of light and, from behind your 
eyelids, look straight ahead or slightly downward, at the tip of the nose. 
While this helps focus the mind, concentration has little to do with the 
opening or closure of the eyes. The exercise of focusing on the elixir field 
(Dantian), for example, is similar to reflecting on the elixir field. In general, 
the standing style requires looking slightly up or forward, while the sitting 
style requires looking slightly down or forward. 


“Reversing hearing” is the practice of listening inwardly, represented by the 
form of listening to one’s own breath — the so-called “breath-listening.” As 
no sound is made by breathing in Qigong practice, breath-listening suggests 
the idea of listening to silence instead of any sound. Turning the sense of 
hearing back to oneself by listening to silence is a perfect state in Qigong 
practice according to the saying “silence is superior to any utterance.” 


Keep your mouth gently closed and your tongue in its natural place. Press 
the tongue against the palate. Also known as the tongue column (She Zhu, 
Ta H+), press your tongue (a gentle touch for beginners) naturally against the 
area between your teeth and palate, without force. This practice is basic for 
many Qigong forms, particularly Taoist Qigong, for connecting the 
conception (Ren Mai, {1ik) and governing vessels. When one has attained 
a certain level in Qigong practice, the pressure of the tongue against the 


palate will gradually increase. Such a phenomenon appears naturally and 
the practitioner should not intentionally pursue it. 


Some subtle adjusting, such as relaxing the brows and facial muscles during 
this practice, is beneficial both physically and emotionally. Smiling is the 
key in still Qigong. A smile helps induce a happy and relaxed emotional 
state, which manifests in body adjustment as relaxed brows with peace and 
joy. Note that smiling gives your face more of a sense of peace and joy than 
laughing, which tends to tighten the corners of your mouth. 


B. Upper Limbs 


Relaxing the shoulders and dropping the elbows are the key adjustments. 
When practicing shoulder relaxation, avoid shrugging. Allow your 
shoulders to relax to their natural position. This is necessary because tight 
shoulder muscles interfere with the flowing of Qi and hinder abdominal 
breathing. In the standing style, the shoulders are liable to shrug when 
lifting the arms, especially when raising your arms too high. Therefore, it is 
recommended that you hold your arms between the Danzhong point (fH'F, 
CV-17) and the lower elixir field in either the holding-ball or raising-ball 
form. 


In order to relax the shoulders, the elbows must be relaxed as well, so as an 
extension of relaxing the shoulders, drop your elbows and exert no force. 
This should be easy to attain once your shoulder is properly relaxed. The 
elbow is considered a supporting and turning “point” for your shoulder and 
the arm. Make sure not to raise this “point” while practicing either the 
standing or sitting position. 


When practicing standing, remember to “empty” your armpits, that is, leave 
a space between your arm and your body. A tightly held armpit blocks the 
circulation of Qi and blood. An empty armpit allows greater circulation of 
Qi and blood and brings more comfort. 


C. Chest and Back 


Drawing in your chest and straightening your back are the essential 
practices. 


Drawing your chest slightly inwards relaxes the muscles on the triangular 
region of the chest, formed by the lines drawn between the Tiantu point (XK 
3, DU-22) and the two nipples, giving you more relaxed breathing, and a 
better flow of Qi downward for abdominal breathing. Straightening your 
back also stretches the spine, allowing a smooth flow of Qi through the 
governor vessel. 


Drawing your lower jaw inward pulls in the chest. Chest, chin, and shoulder 
movements are directly related. In practicing Qigong, draw your chest 
slightly inward. As long as it is not pushed forward, draw your lower jaw 
inward and relax your shoulders. 


Drawing in your chest and straightening your back must be done 
simultaneously, as the position of your chest, to a certain extent, determines 
the position of your back. Drawing in your chest excessively will result in a 
hunchback instead of a pulled back. The Chinese character “pulling” (4%) 
stresses the idea of being straight and upright and avoiding bending. The 
proper posture of your chest and back naturally reduces the physiological 
curvature of your back and waist, bringing about a more erect spinal 
column. This, along with drawing the lower jaw inward, reduces the 
physiological curvature of the neck as well. These Qigong practices give 
your spine the freedom to fully extend, allowing for a greater flow of Qi. 


D. Waist and Hips 


The basic principles are to extend your waist and lower your hips, and to 
draw in your abdomen and tilt your buttocks. These two practices are 
essential in both standing and sitting styles. 


Extending your waist means stretching your spinal column to prevent the 
spinal column from lowering. Lowering your hips means to drop the hips 
by tilting them backward, contracting and tilting your perineum muscles in 
the sitting form as if you are about to sit on a high stool in the standing 
form. 


The two postures not only help to extend the spine, but also enable the 
practitioner to rest the center of gravity on the lower abdomen, aiding Qi to 


gather in the elixir field. 
E. Lower Limbs 


Keeping your lower limbs relaxed and steady is one of the basic principles 
in Qigong practice. Stand straight in the standing form with feet as relaxed 
as possible and knees slightly bent and not past the tip of the toes. Keep feet 
shoulder-width apart with the toes slightly grasping the ground. 


There are three positions: inward splayfoot, outward splayfoot, and parallel 
foot. For inward splayfoot, turn your toes inward to give you a firm footing. 
For outward splayfoot, turn your toes outward to give you flexible 
movements. The posture of standing with your feet parallel is also known as 
horse stance — a more natural posture than inward or outward splay feet. 


When practicing the standing form, your lower limbs, and entire body, for 
that matter, should not be completely stiff and motionless. Allow your body 
to sway slightly, which can actually stabilize the standing posture rather 
than harm it. Standing with a slight sway will help save energy and keep 
your body relaxed. Generally, the lower limbs are more relaxed in the 
sitting form than in the standing form. 


In the standing form, the feet postures are similar to those in the standing 
form in plain sitting. In the cross-legged and kneeling sitting forms, you 
may feel some pressure in your legs. Simply tap and massage your legs 
gently to help promote Qi and blood circulation. 


2. Adjustment of the Breath 


Adjusting your breathing in the active process of respiration is also known 
as “Refining Qi” (Lian Qi, #&), breathing (Hu Xi, ¥'%), inhaling and 
exhaling (Tu-Na, 2), etc. 


The significance of the breath adjustment is that, by refining your breath, it 
cultivates and circulates internal Qi, which is the key to entering the Qigong 
state. Breathing directly correlates with internal Qi. Usually during Qigong 
exercise, routine breathing gradually decreases, while the activity of the 


internal Qi increases and strengthens. One inhalation and one exhalation 
comprise one breath cycle, in which exhalation correlates more closely with 
internal Qi. That is, the internal Qi is generated, cultivated, and circulated 
with exhalation. As a result, many Qigong forms pay more attention to 
exhalation, such as Nei Dan Shu, WF} (a Qigong form of internal elixir). 
Modern researchers have also found and confirmed that regulating one’s 
breathing in turn regulates the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous 
system, and thus affects the function of corresponding internal organs. 


There are two kinds of “breathing adjustment.” The first 1s adjusting the 
breathing “type,” for example adjusting natural breathing to gradually 
become fetal breathing (Tai Xi [7@ixi], if JS) or abdominal breathing. The 
second is adjusting the air flow of inhalation and exhalation, and making 
the breathing stronger or softer, or thinner or longer. Both steps have the 
same goal — to attain tranquility. The two kinds of adjustment correlate and 
interact with each other. That is, the changes in the breathing types may 
alter the breath of each inhalation and exhalation, and vice versa. 


I. Adjustment of Breathing Types 


The breathing in Qigong exercises can be roughly divided into two 
categories: the commonly practiced breathing type and the special breathing 
type. The former is commonly used in most forms for directly entering the 
Qigong state, and the latter is only applied to certain Qigong forms for 
achieving specific goals, such as health preservation and therapeutic 
purposes. 


A. Commonly Practiced Breathing Types 


Commonly used breathing types include chest breathing, abdominal 
breathing, and fetal breathing. These three breathing types are commonly 
used in most forms of Qigong; they are also regarded as three mutually 
related stages in the process of transforming daily breathing to the Qigong 
state of breathing during static Qigong practice. 


I. Chest Breathing (Natural Breathing) 


Chest breathing is characterized by obvious movements of the chest. The 
chest expands upon inhalation and retracts upon exhalation. In general, the 
daily breathing of a standing person is chest breathing. Singers and athletes 
may develop abdominal breathing or a mixture of chest and abdominal 
breathing through their long-term training. Natural breathing in Qigong 
exercises increases your awareness of daily breathing. Being gentle in intent 
rather than forceful in will is the key to this process. However, as a 
beginner, it is difficult to perform this breathing type without any force, so 
just try to be gentle when applying your will. The force exerted, as the 
ancients said, is “neither astringent nor slippery” (W734), thus making 
the breathing in and out smooth and controlled. Chest breathing in Qigong 
practice is slower than daily natural breathing. According to respiratory 
physiologists, a normal person’s respiratory rate is 16—20 times per minute, 
which can be reduced to 1—2 times per minute, or even to once every few 
minutes for static Qigong practitioners; although the respiratory rate is low, 
breathing does not cease, and there is no intentional pausing — only the 
time of inhalation and exhalation are prolonged. 


After chest breathing becomes even, one can draw the Qi down and 
gradually move from chest breathing to abdominal breathing. This 
transformation cannot be done in one action, but should proceed in an 
orderly way. The general steps of descending are as follows: lower Qi to 
Danzhong (Hf, CV-17) in the epigastric region first; once the Qi 
sensation in this area becomes abundant and respiration is even and steady, 
lower the Qi to the navel and finally to the Dantian (F} 1). 


In the process of lowering Qi by these steps, chest breathing may transform 
into combined breathing of both the chest and abdomen, resulting in 
simultaneous up-and-down movement of the chest and abdomen. 


2. Abdominal Breathing 


Abdominal breathing is characterized by the rise and fall of the abdomen 
with breathing. Abdominal breathing can be further divided into two types: 
regular abdominal breathing and reverse abdominal breathing. In regular 
abdominal breathing, the abdomen expands during inhalation and retracts 
upon exhalation. 


In reverse abdominal breathing, it 1s the opposite, in that the abdomen 
retracts while inhaling and expands when exhaling. 


When talking about moving from chest breathing to abdominal breathing, 
people are generally referring to the regular abdominal breathing and not 
the reverse. In training, start with daily breathing and gradually direct the 
air down by intention, when breathing deeply increases the rise and fall of 
your abdomen. 


During inhalation, relax the abdominal muscles gently so the abdomen 
expands naturally. During exhalation, contract the abdominal muscles 
slightly and pull the abdomen in naturally. After a period of exercise, the 
rise and fall of the abdomen will increase gradually and naturally. 
Eventually, your abdomen will replace the chest in becoming the starting 
and ending point of your natural breathing. Regular abdominal breathing is 
then formed. What one needs to pay attention to is that no force should be 
exerted during practice. 


Reverse abdominal breathing is more difficult than regular abdominal 
breathing. Hence, special training with an experienced instructor is often 
needed. Reverse abdominal breathing is required and emphasized in some 
Qigong forms because it has the advantage of impelling movement of the 
internal Qi. For example, reverse abdominal breathing is commonly used in 
the practice of the Small Heavenly Circulation Form [Microcosmic Orbit] 
(Xiao Zhou Tian, /}\}#J XX), in which the internal Qi is drawn up to the 
Baihui (Hi 4) point when inhaling and descends to the lower elixir field 
upon exhaling. At the beginning of training for reverse abdominal 
breathing, focus more on exhalation than on inhalation by drawing your 
internal Qi down and gathering it in your lower elixir field during 
exhalation. Reverse abdominal breathing becomes natural only after a long 
time of training, when your abdomen inflates and expands upon exhalation 
and relaxes and contracts upon inhalation. Once you are familiar with 
reverse abdominal breathing, you can add “anus-lifting” [breathing 
method]. Retract the anus and vulva [for women] slightly while inhaling; 
relax the anus and vulva while exhaling. The combination of the reverse 
abdominal breathing and anus movement will further improve the 
movement of the internal Qi. 


Whether training for regular or reverse abdominal breathing, avoid 
expanding your belly intentionally. The expanding and retracting of your 
abdomen should naturally follow inhalation and exhalation, and not be 
forced by will power. When inhaling deeply, your abdomen expands out 
naturally, and exhaling naturally occurs as your abdomen relaxes. Initially, 
in abdominal breathing, it may seem that your entire abdomen is breathing. 
Gradually, when your breath becomes deeper, longer, softer, and thinner, a 
relatively limited and definite “pivot” for breathing will form. 


This pivot is the central point at which abdominal pressure gathers when it 
retracts. Therefore, breathe Qi in from this point when inhaling and breathe 
Qi out from this point when exhaling. This point is called the Dantian or 
“elixir field,” which one should be aware of during the practicing of 
Qigong. There are different opinions regarding the exact location and size 
of the elixir field. Based on your practice of regulating breathing, the 
location of the elixir field varies accordingly. Generally speaking, the lower 
elixir field is located 3 cun below the navel (the cun comes from the body 
measurement method; the width of the widest place of the thumb is 
considered | cun on one’s own body). This measurement is basically 
accurate for most people. However, some people believe that the Dantian is 
the navel. For them, Dantian is located 3 cun below the navel in the interior 
location while a person is in a lying or supine position. According to this 
point of view, elixir [Dantian] breathing is referred to as navel breathing, 
which is the first kind of fetal breathing (Tai Xi, /if 4). 


In a strict sense, the formation of abdominal breathing and the definite 
breathing pivot indicate the formation of elixir [field] breathing, which is 
the breathing type required by Qigong practice. Chest breathing is practiced 
for abdominal breathing, and abdominal breathing is practiced for elixir 
[field] breathing. Moreover, the highest stage in static Qigong practice 
requires fetal breathing. Elixir [field] breathing is the beginning of Tai X1 
(fetal breathing). 


3. Tai Xi (ABS) — Fetal Breathing 


There are two interpretations for the term “fetal breathing”: 


1. According to the ancients, the breath comes in and goes out from the 
navel: “when you initially practice regulating your breathing, imagine your 
breath coming from the navel and terminating in your navel... just like the 
fetus in the uterus, so it is called fetal breathing.” Ancient classics state that 
fetal breathing makes people regain their youthful vigor when they breathe, 
as a fetus breathes, through the navel. Three Keys for Keeping Fit (She 
Sheng San Yao, 4% = #2) states: “Fetus does not breathe through the nose 
and mouth. An umbilical cord links the fetus to his/her mother’s Ren vessel, 
which connects to the lungs; the lungs open to the nose. Therefore, when 
the mother exhales, the fetus does so and when the mother inhales, the fetus 
does too. The fetus breathes through the passage of umbilicus.” 


2. Fetal breathing is body breathing, or whole body breathing, as well as 
body hair breathing. Fine Prescriptions of Sus and Shen’s or Su Shen Liang 
Fang (Frik. [2 77) states: “The breath occurs spontaneously without in and 
out, or it feels like the clouds vaporizing and the fog dispersing through the 
thousands of pores.” 


These two kinds of interpretation can be regarded as the two stages of fetal 
breathing. The former is the initial stage, and the latter is developed from 
the former. The latter is Tai Xi, namely body breathing, and is required for 
reaching a high Qigong level. As the initial stage of Tai Xi, the navel 
breathing level is equivalent to Dantian breathing. Therefore, the elixir 
[field] breathing introduced above is actually the initial stage of fetal 
breathing. The higher stage of fetal breathing, namely body breathing, is as 
described below. 


The most significant aspect of body breathing, or sweat-pores breathing, 
which differs from chest and abdominal breathing, is that the nose and 
mouth are no longer perceived as the actual passage of respiration. 
Although the breathing pivot changes during chest breathing and abdominal 
breathing, as well as in elixir [field] breathing, they all require the nose and 
mouth as their respiratory passage: either inhaling and exhaling through the 
nose or the mouth, or both of them; or inhaling through the nose but 
exhaling through the mouth. When you initially practice body breathing, 
while the lower elixir field remains the respiratory pivot, the Qi goes to and 
leaves the elixir field directly through the pores of the entire body, not just 


the mouth and nose. In body breathing, one perceives that, with each breath, 
sweat pores open and close as the sensation of breathing through the mouth 
and nose diminishes to a minimum. 


The transformation from navel or elixir [field] breathing to body breathing 
must be conducted in an orderly way. The key to this process is to 
constantly strengthen the Qi sensations in the Dantian, which will generate 
two results. The first is that along with the enrichment of Qi sensation in the 
elixir field, internal Qi will spread out all over the body and make the Qi 
sensation in the whole body so strong that it will flow out of the body and 
be unified with the Qi of the universe. On the other hand, breathing through 
the mouth and nose gets weaker and weaker and gradually seems to have 
stopped completely or barely exist. As breathing through the mouth and 
nose decreases, breathing through the sweat pores gradually increases. Thus 
the exchanges of Qi with the surrounding environment through the pores 
occur. 


B. Special Breathing Types 


There are dozens of special breathing types in Qigong practice. A few are 
introduced here. 


I. Pause Breathing 


Pause breathing is a breathing type in which a pause exists between 
inhalation and exhalation after each respiratory cycle, such as inhaling- 
pause-exhaling, exhaling-pause-inhaling, inhaling-pause-inhaling-exhaling, 
etc. The pauses in this breathing type have the effect of maintaining, 
confirming, and extending the inhalation or the exhalation, and therefore 
create a state of rest. The pause after the exhalation strengthens exhalation, 
and the pause after inhalation enhances inhalation. 


2. Anus-Lifting Breathing 


Anus-lifting breathing refers to the respiratory method that contracts the 
muscle of the perineum consciously while inhaling and relaxes the 
perineum while exhaling. Generally speaking, when one practices Xiao 
Zhou Tian (/)\ 4] K, Small Heavenly Circulation Form), anus-lifting 


breathing is mandatory to coordinate the Qi. This breathing type is also 
adapted while practicing other Qigong forms at a selected time. Anus-lifting 
breathing is applied to treat diseases due to the sinking of Zhong Qi (A, 
central Qi, Qi of spleen and stomach), disorders such as prolapses of 
internal organs, prolapse of rectum, hemorrhoids, etc. Treatment results 
may be enhanced by combining this with reverse abdominal breathing. 


3. Sound-Pronouncing Breathing 


Sound-pronouncing breathing is a breathing type in which one sounds with 
inhalation or exhalation. In general, pronouncing syllables while exhaling 
reduces the “excess.” Pronouncing sounds while inhaling nourishes the 
“deficiency.” There are different methods of sound-pronouncing breathing. 
Some require an echo sound and some require the mouth shape to match 
with the sound; each one has its own treatment purpose and mechanism. 


I. Adjustment of Breathing Air 


Adjusting the breathing air is more subtle compared to adjusting the 
breathing types. Gentle, smooth, and natural conduction without force is 
required to avoid an uncomfortable feeling. 


A. Types of Air Breathing 


The ancients believed that there were four types of breathing air practices in 
Qigong. As Contemplating Breath Sutra or Anban Shouyi Jing (MAF 
#8) states: 


Breathing air includes four types. The first is Wind breathing, the 
second Pant breathing, the third is Air breathing, and the fourth is 
Rest breathing. Wind breathing has a respiratory sound and Air 
breathing is without sound. Rest breathing has no obstacle between 
inhaling and exhaling, and Pant breathing is as if exhalation is 
obstructed. 


Primary Shamatha and Vipasyana or Tong Meng Zhi Guan (#3 1EW)® 
further explains: 


What is Wind breathing? When the respiratory sound through the 
nose 1s audible in the sitting position, it is called Wind breathing. 


What is Pant breathing? When there are no respiratory sounds 
through the nose in the sitting position. Pant breathing is when 
respiration is obstructed. 


What is Air breathing? When there is neither obstruction nor sounds 
in the air passage, however, the respiration is not thin or long enough, 
it is called Air breathing. 


What is Rest breathing? It is respiration without any obstruction and 
sound, which is so long, gentle and thin that breathing seems to nearly 
stop. It is also peaceful as if inhalation and exhalation are one. 


Air breathing is common in natural respiration and is characterized by no 
sounds in the air passage and a very short pause between inhaling and 
exhaling. For wind breathing, there is an increase in the volume of air 
breathed. The voice in the air passage sounds like blowing wind passing 
through a small gap; therefore it is called wind breathing. Pant breathing is 
the practice of breathing by raising the shoulders, opening the mouth, and 
breathing forcefully. As an example, this type of breathing 1s used in certain 
Martial Arts Qigong before the person emits force. 


Rest breathing can be described as deep, long, gentle, thin, uninterrupted, 
and eternal respiration. Uninterrupted respiration means there is no obvious 
pause showing between inhaling and exhaling, just as there is no sound 
when a master changes the directions of the bow on a violin string. When 
examining this kind of breathing, the ancients put a feather in front of the 
nostrils, taking “the motionlessness of the feather” as a standard criterion. 
There is no interval between every breath, and the duration of each 
inhalation and exhalation is greatly lengthened. 


B. The Function of Air Breathing 


Each of the four types of breathing has its own advantages in Qigong 
practice. 


It is hard to tell which is on the higher level. In Medical Qigong forms, 
resting breathing is usually adopted and pant breathing is rarely used. 


The daily type of breathing usually varies between wind breathing and air 
breathing, and 1s most often air breathing. Slow air breathing is mostly used 
during Qigong practice. Wind breathing is required in some Qigong forms, 
such as New Qigong Therapy. Rest breathing is required, and the other 
three types of breathing generally should be avoided in the practice of static 
Qigong because “Wind breathing scatters Qi; Pant breathing blocks Qi; Air 
breathing exhausts Qi; Rest breathing calms Q1.” Only through rest 
breathing — breathing that is so relaxed, slow, and effortless that it seems 
to have stopped — can one enter the higher level of the Qigong state. 


In order to adjust the daily breathing type to rest breathing, a training 
process is needed. In this process, “neither forgetting nor aiding” (2&7 
Hj) is the principle. One must actively regulate the respiration to make it 
deep, long, gentle, and thin but uninterrupted. Meanwhile, avoid holding the 
breath intentionally with forced exertion. Many discomforts during Qigong 
exercises, such as stuffiness in the chest, dizziness, fatigue, and so on, are 
usually related to improper regulation of breaths. 


After you establish your breathing habit, the respiration is controlled 
subconsciously rather than consciously. At this time, awareness and 
intention become less important, and just follows the breathing. Some 
books define breathing controlled by consciousness as adjusting breathing 
(Jal /&.) and the breathing not controlled by consciousness as rest breathing 


(JShil). 


3. Adjustment of Mind 


Mind adjustment, also known as refining spirit (Lian Shen, 4 4#) or self- 

training (Lian Ji, C4), is the process of directing your thoughts or mind. 

This changes the manner and content of everyday thinking for the purpose 
of entering the Qigong state. 


The mental activities of ordinary people in everyday life are usually 
scattered outward; however, in Qigong practice, the mind should be turned 


inward. By directing your thoughts to a new direction, an alternated manner 
of thinking with new contents ensues. Under the guidance of the mind, 
which is the leading element of the three adjustments, body and breath 
adjustment can be coordinated until one reaches a Qigong state, that 1s, the 
three adjustments become integrated into one. 


Mind adjustment includes directing your mind and your state. Directing 
your mind is intentional and induced. Directing your state is unintentional 
and concomitant. The relationship of directing your mind and directing your 
state is as follows: a higher state of mind contributes to easier access to the 
Qigong state, while a higher Qigong state facilitates the generation of the 
corresponding mind. 


I. Operation of Mind Adjustment (Yi Nian Tiao Kong, B@Va42) 


Mind adjustment refers to the practice of inducing or avoiding specific 
ideas in Qigong practice, with the most common methods being “keep the 
mind on,” mind-reach, and entering tranquil meditation. 


A. “Keep the Mind On” (Yi Shou, & ‘¥) 


Yi Shou, translated as “keep the mind on” (also translated as “keep the 
awareness at” or “focusing the mind on’’), is the common practice of 
dispatching the mind or awareness subjectively at a target. To dispatch 
means to put into a different place, namely to change the focus of the mind 
from oneself naturally to the target for concentration. This is as the ancients 
say “putting the mind there gently.” 


The subject the mind should be on or concentrated on falls into two 
categories: something on the body and something outside of the body. The 
former can be focusing on certain body parts, for example elixir field 
(Dantian) or Baihui (Hi 4z, GV-20), or certain behaviors, for example 
respiration or feeling Qi flow. The latter usually focuses on scenery such as 
a distant mountain or a pine tree. 


The purpose of “keep the mind on” js to rule out stray thoughts and 
eliminate distractions by replacing miscellaneous thoughts with only one 
thought and to induce perception. Replacing miscellaneous thoughts with 


just one thought can help settle emotions, eliminate illusions, and stabilize 
the mind. 


Perceptions induce correlated experience of sensation as a result of the 
location and characteristics of the subject initially focused on, which can 
directly exert an influence on Qi flow. 


According to Qigong theory, Qi follows the mind. For example, focusing on 
the lower elixir field directs the Qi to the lower elixir field, while 
concentrating at Baihui directs the Qi to the Baihui. Keeping your mind on 
a distant mountain broadens your vision. Easing your mind soothes your Qi 
flow, while concentrating on a pine tree lowers Qi and induces a reflective 
state. These focal points, depending on their parts and special 
characteristics, can cause physical and mental effects, which can in turn 
transform the process of the “mind focusing” from a pure mind maneuver to 
one that involves both body and mind. That is how “keep the mind on” 
influences and regulates the mind and body. 


According to the nature of mastering your thoughts, “keep the mind on” is 
fundamentally different from “paying attention” in psychology. “Paying 
attention” is concerned with the direction and focus of mental activities. Its 
direction reflects the specific target, scope, and degree of the responsive 
mind. As a mental activity to reflect phenomena, “paying attention” 
selectively focuses on certain phenomena for the purpose of gaining a 
distinct and profound cognition. In comparison, “keep the mind on” 
requires neither direction nor focus, since it is intended not to reflect any 
phenomenon but to change the state of the mind. It is, therefore, the state of 
the mind itself. Focusing on the elixir field, for example, is aimed to free 
the mind from the brain to the elixir field, instead of getting to know the 
nature of the elixir field. 


In Qigong practice, “keep the mind on” is intended not to obtain cognitive 
knowledge about the focal point of your intention, but to rest the mind on 
your focal point gently by means of “seemingly kept on but not focusing” 
({L.5F 4ESF). Since the purpose of “keep the mind on” is not to know the 
nature of the focal point, it takes advantage of the singularity and perceptual 
features of the focal point for concentration to rule out wandering thoughts 
and inducing perceptions. Thus, keeping the mind on the elixir field is not 


to know the nature of the elixir field but to rule out stray thoughts and 
induce a Qi perception of the elixir field. In conclusion, attention is featured 
by objectiveness, while “keep the mind on” is by subjectivity. 


At the beginning of the operation of “keep the mind on,” however, one 
needs to be guided by attention to help locate the point of focus, to keep and 
guide the mind. Once the job is done, attention is supposed to recede and let 
the mind remain there naturally. While learning Qigong, one needs to 
distinguish the discrepancy and association between “keep the mind on” 
and “paying attention.” Failing to do so explains the slow progress of many 
practitioners who pay attention rather than keeping the mind on something. 
As a result, the mind falls into the error of clinging to the substantiality of 
the point of focus, and thus the supposed sensational experience cannot be 
induced. 


B. Mental Visualization (Cun xiang, #48) 


Mental visualization is the process of keeping the mind on specific scenery 
or an imaginary object so that it can visualize it vividly, also known as 
observing imagination (il #8). 


The specific scenery or the imaginary object for mental visualization is 
usually what practitioners are familiar with: a situation, phenomenon, or 
image they worship. Since such scenery or objects are beyond the limits of 
reality, they can be things that have never existed in the world, such as 
legendary figures or situations. Therefore, the scope of the focal point for 
mental visualization is wider than that for “keep the mind on,” which can 
virtually be anything imaginable. Medical Qigong recorded in General 
Treatise on Etiology and Symptomology of Various Diseases or Zhu Bing 
Yuan Hou Lun (i IAVRRWC)’ introduced the method of Contemplating the 
Color of the Five Internal Organs (7 48 FWEJt ) to treat diseases. Mental 
visualization tools can be used to increase strength, such as pushing 
mountain (Tuishan, #f£ LL), holding the gate of heaven (Tuo Tianmen, #£4% 
J), and pulling nine cattle (La Jiuniu, 4Z7L4F) in Martial Arts Qigong. The 
imagining of caressing the ball, pressing Qi ({%), dredging Qi (4), 
expelling diseased Qi, Qi hot as fire, Qi cold as ice, Qi piercing as a sword, 
Qi softening like cotton, etc. in everyday Qigong practice all belong to the 
category of mental visualization. 


Attention should be on the difference between mental visualization and 
imagination in daily life. The image from imagination is not very clear — 
mostly it is an image from the memory. The imaginary object required in 
mental visualization is concrete, with real sensation and perception. The 
difference between these two can be described as the same difference that 
occurs between “thinking of your mother” and “seeing your mother in your 
dream’; the image of your mother is clearer and more vivid in your dream 
than the one when you are thinking of her. Imagining an object belongs to 
an ideal thinking pattern, and mentally visualizing an object belongs to 
perceptual thinking patterns in the psychology of thinking. Therefore, 
adjustment of the mind can make a change in the thinking pattern, which is 
one of the contents and forms of mental activities. 


The purpose of mental visualization is similar to “keep the mind on,” that 
is, ruling out stray thoughts and inducing perceptions (J&Z). Ruling out 
stray thoughts focuses more on attaining perceptions. Without the 
confinement of reality, the design and choice of point of focus for mental 
visualization can take the need to induce specific perceptions into account. 
Therefore, mental visualization is more perception-oriented and can induce 
stronger sensations. 


The mechanism of mental visualization is similar to that of “keep the mind 
on” in its capacity to influence and adjust the body and mind; the only 
difference is that mental visualization is more powerful to induce 
perceptions. Moreover, if the point of focus for mental visualization is what 
the practitioner feels good about, he/she will be less critical and more 
acceptable to it. Directing your thoughts in this way can accelerate the 
process and intensify the strength of the perception induced, so that the 
necessary mental realm is easier to reach. 


It should be noted that mental visualization stresses the importance of 
perceptual thinking and that its imagined target is not merely an image but a 
target-image, which is supposed to be as real as dreams. For more details, 
please refer to the “Psychological Effects of Qigong” (“WH Hy Ly HE 8 FA) 
section in Chapter 3. 


C. Entering Tranquility (Ru Jing, A##) 


Entering tranquility is the process of eliminating all cognitive thoughts. 


Eliminating all thoughts does not equal eliminating all mental activities 
because mental activities include not only cognitive thoughts. The Qigong 
state of void and nothingness achieved by tranquil meditation is a blank 
state of mind without cognitive thoughts. Absence of cognitive thoughts is, 
however, not absence of the mind. Although there are no images, there is 
still consciousness. Images and thoughts can be created any time by the 
mind. The blank mental realm is nonetheless full of vigor and vitality. In 
ancient Qigong literature, the state of tranquility is not “dull nothingness” 
(722) or “deadly still” (FE#X), but “lively still” (QU40 454) and “quiet as a 
mirror” (#2 If # H&). Here, the words “lively” and “mirror” are used to 
describe the vitality and energy that can be aroused any time. 


Since cognitive thoughts are dependent on imagery, eliminating thoughts, 
therefore, involves eliminating all imagery in the mind. As it is difficult for 
beginners to rule out all images, the practice of entering tranquil meditation 
should begin with “keep the mind on,” which focuses on replacing 
thousands of thoughts with only one thought rather than emphasizing 
inducing perceptions. When a single image has been formed and stabilized, 
it is much easier to rule out this one image to enter the tranquil state. 


Different from “keep the mind on” and mental visualization, entering the 
state of tranquility is a progressive process of eliminating thoughts, during 
which your mind’s maneuvers will become increasingly weaker. If a 
tranquil mind has to be maintained by intentional maneuvers, there must be 
something wrong. 


The success of entering the state of tranquility is closely related to 
emotional activities. An agitated emotion is often accompanied by 
miscellaneous images resulting from wandering thoughts that are very hard 
to eliminate. In such cases, tranquility cannot be obtained without settling 
the emotions. As emotional activities gradually lessen, the mind will be 
calmed and become peaceful. When a stage of true peace has been reached, 
the tranquil state will ensue. 


The mechanism of entering the state of tranquility in its capacity to affect 
and adjust the body and mind differs from that of “keep the mind on” and 
mental visualization. Instead of inducing perceptions by using specific 
images, it is meant to return the body and mind to the most natural state by 
ruling out any direct or potential psychological and physiological influence 
resulting from various images and mental activities. Once this is achieved, 
discomforts and uneasiness of the body and mind will be relieved. 
Consequently, the process of practicing to enter tranquility 1s the same as 
the process of eliminating unfavorable influences from the body and mind. 
Practiced properly, it can be of great benefit to the practitioner’s mental and 
physical health. 


II. Adjustment of the Mental Realm (Jing Jie Tiao Kong, 43 14 #2) 


“Adjusting” your mental realm involves the process of aligning your whole 
consciousness or mental realm during practice, which occurs naturally most 
of the time, rather than intentionally induced. 


Whichever technique (“keep the mind on,” mental visualization, or entering 
tranquility) you use for your mind adjustment during Qigong practice, the 
gradual deepening of mental realms manifests into different stages and 
levels. This evolution differs according to the purposes and methods of 
different mind practices. The mental realm of relaxation and tranquility is 
highly desirable in Medical Qigong. The following is the evolution of the 
stages of mental realms in entering tranquility with a briefing to “keep the 
mind on” and mental visualization. 


A. Mental Realm of Entering Tranquility (A®fNRREAD 


The mental realm of entering tranquility can be divided into different stages 
or levels by different standards and needs. The following division of the 
four stages is based on the characteristics of subjective experiences in the 
process of entering tranquil meditation. 


1. Relaxation and Tranquility Stage (PA #1 BR) 


As in the initial stage of tranquil meditation, relaxation and tranquility are 
aimed at relaxing the body and quieting the mind. It is, however, no easy 


job to become truly relaxed and tranquil. Relaxing the limbs and trunk is 
easier but less important than relaxing the viscera. Relaxation of some parts 
of the body, such as that of the eyebrows and eyes, tends to be ignored. The 
relaxation of the mind goes even deeper. The key to achieving this stage is 
to be void of intentional thoughts. If there are still some stray thoughts, they 
should at least be unintentionally initiated. Thus, the real relaxation is a 
total relaxation of the body and mind, the internal and external, to finally 
enter the state of tranquility. 


Relaxation and tranquility are closely related and complementary to each 
other. Only when the body and the muscles are relaxed can tranquility of 
the mind be easily achieved. The more the body and the muscles are 
relaxed, the more the mind 1s tranquil and vice versa. The ultimate 
relaxation is eternal tranquility. This real relaxation and tranquility then 
leads into a quiet and comfortable state. 


2. Pulsations and Senses Stage (A) ft BY BQ) 


This stage is reached on the basis of relaxation and tranquility, the 
manifestation of which can be briefly described as “16 pulsations and 
senses”: pain, itching, coolness, warmth, lightness, heaviness, astringency, 
slipperiness, rocking, stretching, coldness, hotness, floating, sinking, 
hardening, and softening. The point is that the body has more senses and 
only 16 of them are mentioned here. These feelings are mostly the 
sensations of skin and organs, and sometimes the whole body senses as 
well. 


Practitioners may experience one or several of them, or even over 16 
touches. A typical outbreak of these senses starts from a local region and 
gradually spreads to the entire body, and the feelings are intensified little by 
little to the maximum and then gradually diminish and finally disappear. 


At the late stage of pulsations and senses, the sensations of the entire body 
tend to disappear. The practitioner will feel greatly relieved, spry and light 
with the Qi and blood smooth, and the body and mind refreshed. Some 
patients may recover at this stage because their physical and mental health 
has achieved a new level. 


3. Joy and Pleasure Stage ((RIKBY EX) 


Continued from the stage of pulsations and senses, the joy and pleasure 
stage is often evident but short. The pleasant sensation obtained during it 
can hardly be described with words, since it is not the specific sensations 
experienced in everyday life but one that seems to include them all. Such 
joyful and pleasurable sensation is physical and mental, strong and serene, 
and profound and penetrating, as if coming from every cell and pore. 
Enveloped in these sensations, the body and mind become tranquil and 
permeated with infinite contentment and happiness. 


This stage marks a significant advance in Qigong practice. 
4. Void and Nothingness Stage (HE ICBY BR) 


At this stage, what the body and mind are after is not satisfaction of senses 
or emotions but the loss of self into the eternity of the universe, which is the 
state of “the universe and human become oneness” as described by ancient 
people. Once self-consciousness vanishes, your state broadens suddenly, 
changing from finite to infinite, instant to eternal. By this time, the mind 
has become barely distinguishable from what it perceives. On the one hand, 
the mind seems to be both itself and the perceived and, on the other, what is 
perceived is both itself and the consciousness. Thus a chaotic state 
represented by void and nothingness is reached, where it is full of infinite 
vitality and vigor for the purification and creation of everything. 


Regarding the division of the four states when entering tranquility, two 
points need to be addressed. First, the division is relative not only in the 
order but in the contents of the four stages as well. Generally speaking, the 
natural process of entering tranquility in Qigong practice follows the 
sequence of “relaxation and tranquility,” “pulsations and senses,” “joy and 
pleasure,” and “void and nothingness.” It is, however, also possible to have 
this sequence altered or merged. Second, the timing of each state for the 
individual practitioner varies, depending on the difference in his/her 
physical or mental state. The gifted ones may enter higher levels at the 
beginning, while those who are weak in body condition or use inappropriate 
methods may spend a long time without entering the state of “joy and 
pleasure” or “void and nothingness.” When one knows about the relativity 


of the division and individual difference, it will help one better understand 
the principle and obtain the desired results from Qigong practice. 


B. Mental Realm of “Keep the Mind On” and Mental Visualization 


The mental realm of “keep the mind on” and mental visualization can 
evolve into two directions. One is the preparatory practice to enter 
tranquility by replacing miscellaneous thoughts with one thought and then 
obscuring what you are perceiving for “keep the mind on” and mental 
visualization. The second is intensifying your focus, instead of obscuring it, 
to induce specific psychological and physiological effects, such as “mental 
conjuring” in stake standing and “mental conjuring the master” in Tibetan 
Esoteric Qigong. 


The second direction can be further divided into four phases that can be 
described by using the holding-ball type in stake standing as an example. 
The first phase is establishing an image (Qu Xiang, 4%), which involves 
establishing in the mind a clear image of the target for concentration or 
mental visualization. In the case of stake standing, imagine holding a very 
thin paper ball, which will break if too much force is exerted and will float 
away if too little force is exerted. The force should be neither too strong nor 
too little for the purpose of inducing the ball-holding perceptions. 


The second phase is purifying the image (Jing Xiang, /$*4), which involves 
simplifying and purifying the image of holding the ball established in the 
mind. In the case of holding the ball, eliminate the impurity on the ball, as 
in erasing the stained points on the paper. As the ball becomes purified, so 
will the mind. 


The third phase is changing the image (Bian Xiang, 22%), which involves 
breathing new life into the image. For example, enlarge or deflate the ball 
without changing the clarity and purity or alter the physical property of the 
ball, such as turning the paper ball into a wood or iron ball. New 
perceptions ensue from such alteration of the mind: holding an iron ball 
takes more effort than a wood ball. 


The fourth phase is applying the image (Yong Xiang, FH 4), which involves 
using the image to deal with problems. For instance, having attained a 


feeling of holding an iron ball indicates the increase of strength. By this 
time, the force of the fist will be stronger than that at the time of holding a 
paper ball. 


As the evolution of such a mental realm is seldom used in Medical Qigong, 
details are limited. 


4. Integrating Three Adjustments into One 


The three adjustments (adjustment of the body, adjustment of the breathing, 
and adjustment of the mind) are the basic operations in learning and 
practicing Qigong; the integration of the three adjustments into one 
constitutes the Qigong state. Ancient people attached great importance to 
the integration of three adjustments into one; the state of the integration of 
the three adjustments into one and the methods of going into this state were 
introduced in many Qigong books. For example, Tong Meng Zhi Guan (# 
52 IE), by the monk Zhi Yi in the Sui dynasty, says: “...the third is to 
adjust the body, the fourth is to adjust the breathing, and the fifth is to adjust 
the mind. The three adjustments should be used together... The sequence of 
the three adjustments depends on the practitioner; adjust anyone who needs 
to be adjusted. The body, the breathing and the mind all need to be adjusted 
during sitting meditation and the three adjustments should be proper and 
harmonized into oneness.” Taoist Qigong practice also focuses on 
integrating the three adjustments into one; practices such as internal elixir 
Qigong stress the internal elixir produced when the spirit and Qi are 
gathered in the lower Dantian, which is integrating the three adjustments 
into one. The spirit is the mind, the Qi is breathing, and the Dantian is the 
body; they merge into one. The feeling of the state of integrating the three 
adjustments into one is close to the description in Mirror of Refining the 
Elixir (A 25%) by Cui Xi Fan in the Tang dynasty: “into the state is similar 
as you are drunk.” Therefore, two basic methods will be presented 
regarding how to advance from learning the three adjustments separately to 
integrating the three adjustments into one in Qigong practice. 


I. Consolidating Method 


The consolidating method involves practicing each of the three adjustments 
skillfully before gradually integrating them into one. This includes the 
following phases. 


A. Three Adjustments Being Separated 


Whatever Qigong form the practitioner is learning, the three adjustments 
can in no circumstances be excluded. As stated previously, all Qigong 
forms consist of the three adjustments; the differences between them lie 
only in the arrangement of the three elements and the dominant skill. At the 
beginning, it is suggested that the practitioner learns them separately and 
practices each one over and over if he/she has a problem doing all three 
simultaneously. This step is the so-called “three adjustments being 
separated.” The learning process usually follows the order of learning the 
body adjustment first, followed by breath adjustment, and finally mind 
adjustment. In other words, first learn body posture and body movement 
well, then learn regulation of your respiration, and finally, endeavor to 
achieve a [Qigong] mental realm. This sequence is the process of training 
from the exterior to the interior, from the superficial to the deep, in 
accordance with the natural law of practice. Different forms require a 
differing focus of the application of the three adjustments. For example, 
some put more stress on posture while others focus on respiration or the 
mind. Hence, the time and effort allotted to the practice of each of the three 
differ accordingly. 


Maneuvers involving the three adjustments are rather complex and hard to 
grasp. During the initial stages, it is necessary to practice the three 
adjustments separately in order to master the basics and lay a solid 
foundation for future advancement. Failure to take note of the discrepancies 
among them or insufficient attention to the practice of individual elements 
often results in less than desirable effects. 


B. Three Adjustments Being Coordinated 


The step following acquiring proficiency in the three adjustments being 
separated is coordinating the three to complete the maneuver. 


At this stage, the practitioner may not be able to handle the three 
adjustments at one time. It is often the case that attending to body 
movement leads to loss of breath adjustment and vice versa, not to mention 
the mind and state. Thus, one has to first coordinate the mind with 
respiration and movement and then establish an organic association among 
the three in order for them to promote, restrain, and correspond to each 
other. Once the correspondence between the three adjustments has become 
natural, the coordination and synchronization of the three adjustments can 
be promoted to render them rhythmic and coordinated. 


The formation of the rhythmic alignment of the three adjustments 1s the 
symbol of their coordination, which indicates the association among them 
has been stabilized and needs no intentional direction any more. It is the 
three adjustments being coordinated in a process proceeding gradually and 
continuously from the three links of separating, corresponding, and rhythm 
forming. 


In general, the three adjustments being coordinated is the same as the three 
adjustments being separated. However, some tiny fragment maneuvers start 
to merge into units in this phase. Therefore, the three adjustments being 
coordinated is the quantity-changing phase in the process of the three 
adjustments integrating into one. 


C. Three Adjustments Integrated into One 


In nature, the three adjustments have never been really separated, and none 
can exist by itself alone in Qigong practice. Mind, breath, and body 
adjustment are three aspects and angles of Qigong maneuvers, each being 
closely related to the other two. 


The relation between mind and breath adjustment is quite obvious. On the 
one hand, it is hard to imagine a panting person being as calm as still water, 
and on the other hand, a quiet mental realm is necessary for regular, mild 
breathing. Mind adjustment and breath adjustment are synchronized, 
simultaneously and inseparably. 


Mind adjustment is also related to body adjustment. The latter exerts 
influence on the former: a static state or moderate and rhythmic body 


movement contributes to mental unity and emotional calmness, while 
violent movements are often accompanied by tension. That explains the 
requirements of “embodying tranquility in motion” in dynamic Qigong 
practice. Mind adjustment influences body adjustment too. If the mind is 
totally stabilized, there will not be any body movements since they are 
barely possible without the involvement of either consciousness or 
subconsciousness. 


Breath adjustment and body adjustment are on even more intimate terms. 
The relationship between the frequency, methods of respiration, and 
exercise intensity has been illustrated in physiology. Intense exercises are 
inevitably accompanied by rapid respiration, while slow respiration can 
lead to body relaxation and the slowing down of body movements. 


With the advance in coordination of the three adjustments, the boundary 
between the three adjustments will become more obscure and the 
association and identification of them will be more distinct. The organic 
association will eventually take the place of intentional maneuvers to 
become the leading force in attaining a Qigong state. By this time, the 
integration of the three adjustments will be obtained naturally, where 
intentional alignment of the body has completely ceased. The state in either 
dynamic or still Qigong is maintained by the natural association of the 
three, and the practice goes on naturally with no contrived endeavor. 


II. Extending Method 


The extending method involves extending one adjustment to the extreme to 
induce the state of the three adjustments integrated into one. 


Since the three adjustments are closely associated and identical, the state of 
the three adjustments integrated into one can be reached by practicing any 
one of them to the extreme to induce the required state of the other two. In 
so doing, the Qigong state of one adjustment includes three, and the three 
adjustments integrated into one will be reached. 


The fundamental association and identity among the three adjustments 
indicates the common starting point and ultimate destination they share. To 
practice one of them to the extreme is to manipulate it from the starting 


point to the ultimate, which means reaching the same starting point and 
ultimate destination, that is, the three adjustments integrated into one. 


Although any one of the three adjustments can be chosen to practice to its 
extreme and thus inducing the state of the three adjustments integrated into 
one, ancient Chinese people highly recommended starting from the breath 
adjustment. This makes sense because breath adjustment stands in between 
mind and body adjustment, and therefore functions as a bridge to connect 
the other two. Extending breath adjustment to a Qigong state is easier to 
attain. 


For example, while practicing still Qigong, the lower elixir field can be 
taken as the breathing pivot in breath adjustment to attain fetal breathing. 
During the practice, the other parts of the body seem to disappear and one 
feels as if the boundary between the body and the environment has blurred. 
There is only the elixir field existing in the mind which opens and closes 
lightly in tune with the respiration. Everything else becomes distant. With 
the development of fetal breathing, [the elixir field] in the mind also 
disappears; the breathing in and out of the body through all the pores is the 
only sensation — the body and environment become a whole. Furthermore, 
the body, mind, and breathing blend together without a distinction between 
them. This is the Qigong state of the three adjustments integrated into one. 


III. Characteristics of the State Integrating Three Adjustments into 
One 


First, though the three adjustments still exist, they have all lost their own 
traces and have merged into one unified state, where each alignment is 
hardly distinguishable from the other two and any tiny change will cause 
the change of the whole state. It is the so-called “pulling one hair moves the 
whole body.” 


Second, this state is hierarchical. For example, when one initially attains the 
integration of the three adjustments, he/she is perfectly aware of the 
integration, knowing that he/she is at the state. Such awareness is an 
indication that the real “oneness” is still some steps away because the 
boundary between object and subject is somehow distinguishable in the 
mind. With more practice and learning, this awareness or “knowing” will 


also be merged into the integration of the three adjustments to become one 
of the attributes. By then, the state of real oneness will be formed. The 
former level is termed “body and mind integrated into one”; while the latter 
is termed “heaven and men integrated into one.” 


As stated previously, the state of the three adjustments integrated into one 
can only be reached naturally rather than intentionally by will power. At the 
advanced level, the state is autonomic and able to develop and optimize 
itself without intervention or instructions from the mind. This process is 
somewhat like a child who becomes independent of his/her parents as 
he/she is growing up. Once the mature state is reached, it is able to develop 
naturally and freely. 


Thus, it can be seen that the state of the three adjustments integrated into 
one usually undergoes the evolution from intentional direction to natural 
development, from the inevitable to the free. It is not fixed, but is always 
advancing and full of vitality. 
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